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DEAN-ELECT LAURESS J. BIRNEY/.B^rU'./ : V- * 

REV. LAURESS J. BIRNEY, D.D., has been dect^..X>^-.(^.A^ 
School of Theology and Harris Professor of Practi9i^^t6cJ<^, *thfe 
appointment to take effect at the close of the present academic year. 

Dean-dect Bimey was bom in Ohio, on a faifm near Dennison, of 
parents of the most devoted Christian character. He united with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church when a lad of thirteen. At seventeen he 
b^an to teach school. He was graduated from Scio College in 1895, with 
the d^;ree of A.B., as valedictorian of his dass. During his college course 
he was dected to the editorship of the college paper. After graduating 
from college he preached one year in Ohio. In 1896 he entered the School 
of Theology of Boston University; he was graduated from the school in 
1899, with the degree of S.T.B. In 1896 he married Miss Laura Close, 
a college mate at Scio. In 1899-1900 he preached at South Walpole, Mass. 
This was followed by pastorates of one year at Park Avenue Church, 
Worcester, and another of three years at Hyde Park. After a year spent in 
travd in Europe he returned to the active work of the ministry, spending 
two and a half years at Newton Center, from which place he was called to 
the Center Church of Maiden, where he is now completing the third year 
of his pastorate. He received the degree of D.D. from Sdo College in 1910. 

The dection of Dr. Bimey marks the approaching retirement from ad- 
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ministrative service of two men who have for years been connected with the 
executive work of the school. Dean Samuel L. Beiler, who since 1905 has 
been Acting Dean, will in Jime withdraw from active service and will re- 
move to California, where important business interests require his im- 
divided attention. 

When Dr. W. F. Warren resigned the Presidency of the University 
he was appointed Dean of the School of Theology, with the imderstand- 
ing that the administrative duties of the Deanship should be performed 
by an Acting Dean. By the appointment of Dean Bimey the duties of 
the Deanship and the Acting Deanship will be merged, and Dr. W. F. 
Warren will henceforth be able to give his entire time to the arduous duties 
of the important Danforth Richardson Dimn Professorship of Religions 
and Religion. 

We are happy to record that these changes will not take place before 

Jthe end of the present academic year, and that in the interim Dr. Warren 

*^^;^^g*J>P2gi«Bdler will continue to hold the positions which they 

noVSb ablylilL** .'••/: 
•• • • .- 
• ; ••••;: .... 
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ARGUMENT OF JOSIAH H. BENTON, ESQ., IN FAVOR OF 
STATE AID TO BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 

[Before the Joint Committee on Education of the Massachusetts Legislature] 

Mr, Chairman and Gentlemen of the Committee: 

This petition, like others of a similar character before you, is an appli- 
cation for a special grant by the Commonwealth in aid of higher education 
in one institution. The first question which naturally arises upon any such 
application is whether it is for a new thing, for something which the Com- 
monwealth has never done, or for something which it has done so often 
that a policy has been created in the pursuance of which what is asked 
may properly be granted. 

The answer to this is to be foimd in the Constitution of the Common- 
wealth, and in its practice since that Constitution was adopted. 

[The report proceeds to quote figures and statistics concerning State 
aid and grants to various institutions of learning in Massachusetts. These 
special grants are shown to have reached a total of $5,493,496.90. The 
report then continues:] 
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It thus appears that it has been the policy of the L^islature to aid col- 
lies and similar institutions of higher education by special grants of money 
raised by taxation when it has been able to do so with due regard to the 
interests of the tax-payeris. K, therefore, this policy is to be continued, the 
only questions open upon an application for such a grant are, whether the 
institution in aid of which the grant is asked is worthy of State aid, and if 
it is, whether the Commonwealth can afford to grant the aid. I do not know 
whether the financial condition of the Commonwealth is such that it can 
now make further grants in aid of higher education, either academic or 
technical The burdens of State and municipal taxation are now heavy 
upon the people, and you should, if possible, make them lighter and not 
heavier. 

And here I ought to say that this petition is my own. I filed it without 
consultation with anybody, and I have asked no one to endorse it or sup- 
port it No campaign is being made in favor of it. The University, for thi§ - 
aid of which it is presented, will not go out of busine^cri^vjb tb& i\^'til\ 
Boston if it is not granted. It stands solely upon -its dnerits; as Idl such 
petitions should stand. •'••:•'••*•: -'•.• 

Permit me to state to you what I think its merits are. • What ^ thVJttoj-; 
vcrsity m aid of whose work I make this petition to you? \\*\\ I • -W"* *• 

It was incorporated by the General Court of MassEtchASetts in 1869. 
In 187 1 it was authorized to acquire the Boston Theological Seminary, a 
Methodist Divinity School In 1872 it established a School of Law upon 
a plan, which was then much needed, of instruction scientifically graded 
and extending through three years. At that time even the Harvard Law 
School had no fixed and graded course of instruction, and no examinations. 
Students were admitted, and after two short years were graduated with no 
test of their fitness except that of duly paying their fees and tuition. In 
the other law schools in the United States the instruction was even less, 
and in many of them attendance upon lectures for six months, and the 
pa3rment of dues, secured a diploma. A few years later Harvard followed 
the example of the Boston Law School, and it has since been followed by 
the other law schools of the different States. 

In 1873 ^^ University established a School of Medicine, and in 1874, 
by the authority of the General Court, it acquired the New England Female 
Medical College. Its School of Medicine was the first in America to re- 
quire a four years' coiurse of instruction for the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 

In 1873 ^^ ^^ opened a College of Liberal Arts, with two professors and 
twenty-two students. In the third year of this school it raised its standard 
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for graduation to at least a full year's work more than was then required 
in other similar American colleges. It was the first CoU^e of Liberal Arts 
to require knowledge of four languages besides the student's vernacular 
for admission. 

In 1874 it established a Graduate School of Arts and Sciences, the 
second only, if not the first, to require advanced degrees to be conditioned 
upon work done after the Bachelor's degree was obtained. 

All these schools have since been maintained by the University. 

In 1875 ^^ m^uie an alliance with the Massachusetts College of Agri- 
culture imder which graduates of that College, under certain conditions, 
receive the diploma in science awarded to graduates of the University. 

You see that although this University has been the pioneer in many of 
the improved methods of modem instruction, it is not an ancient institu- 
tion. It has not had the advantage of time in which, either by the boimty of 
rthe ^ta|e^ or the benefactions of its friends, to accumulate an endowment 
: ^eqyaJr^to Sts oe^t^* Jit has been rich in good works, but is poor in money. 
Its^ipcfucti^eVea^^k^e in Boston is assessed and taxed so high that if it 
cogk£ be: soj^ 9iPj$fteen per cent less than it is assessed and taxed for the 
{>ift>ece<j|^> inye^ecf at four per cent, would return as much revenue as is now 
lia(f:iroqaIii.*d^fleEfthe most careful management. It is not a pampered 
University into wMose treasury millions have been poured by those whose 
riches were so vast that they did not miss what they gave. It was foimded 
by men who made their fortunes by their own labor and ability. Its chief 
benefactor began his business life by selling fish from a wheelbarrow on 
the streets of Boston. 

Its total assets are only about two million dollars, of which nearly twelve 
himdred thousand dollars are invested in land and buildings used for its 
schools and producing no revenue. 

It has been supported by the work of devoted men and women, mostly 
of limited means, who believed that such an institution was needed in 
Boston to give higher education to yoimg persons who would not otherwise 
have it 

It has done as much in proportion to its means for the higher education 
of young men and women as any other institution in the Commonwealth. 

Nearly five per cent of its entire tuition in the School of Law and more 
than twenty per cent of its entire tuition in the Collie of Liberal Arts is 
given free in scholarships for needy and struggling students. 

It has never been able from its revenues to meet its expenses. An 
annual deficit has been the constant embarrassment of its Trustees. In a 
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recent endeavor to procure an endowment to meet these deficits the sub- 
scriptions came from 1,033 persons, an average, with one exception, of 
only $276.81. Nothing could show more clearly the character and devo- 
tion of its friends. And yet, with all this effort and sacrifice it still faces 
an annual deficit of more than twenty thousand dollars. It needs money 
for adequate salaries to most of its instructors, for libraries and labora- 
tories, and for scholarships to poor students. 

It has never had a dollar of direct aid from the State or the City, though 
it has worked side by side in direct competition with other institutions 
which have had such aid. 

The tuition in the College of Liberal Arts is lower than in any other 
Massachusetts coU^e, with the exception of Clark, Sinmions, Smith, and 
perhaps Tufts. The average tuition in all our coU^es of the same class 
is $142.08, while its tuition is $130. Its professors and other teachers re- 
cdve in most cases small compensation. In the College of Liberal Arts the 
average salary is only $1,947.62, and the average compensation paid to all 
persons employed is only $1,485.48. 

The same low tuition charges and generally inadequate salaries prevail 
in its Schools of Law, of Theology, and of Medicine. 

It is to-day teaching 210 students in its School of Theology; 309 students 
in its School of Law; 79 in its School of Medicine; 714 in its CoU^e of 
Liberal Arts; and 89 in its Postgraduate School; in all, 1,201 students. 

In its brief life it has graduated 1,761 students from its College of Liberal 
Arts; 1,308 from its School of Theology; 1,140 from its School of Medicine; 
2,304 from its School of Law; 367 from its School of Arts and Sciences, 
the postgraduate course; and has granted diplomas to 517 graduates from 
the Collie of Agriculture; in all, 7,397. 

It is and has always been a working school. Its students are in it because 
they want to be there, not because they are sent there. They are of limited 
means, most of them work hard, and their parents work hard to pay the 
tuition and their living expenses. 

One of the advantages which Boston University affords to persons of 
limited means living in the city, or within a short distance from it, who de- 
sire to give their sons and daughters higher education, is that they can live 
at home, help in the family, and save the expense of paying board. This 
may seem a small thing to some, but it often makes the difference between 
having a collie education or not having it. One of the best governors the 
Commonwealth has had in my time told me it made that difference to him. 
His father was a poorly paid minister who could not have sent him to col- 
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lege if he had not lived in the dty, so that he could save pa3dng his board 
by living at home and could get work to do by which he could earn enough 
to pay his tuition. I mean John L. Bates. 

Another advantage is that the University is in a large dty where stu- 
dents who have to support themsdves and work their way can get employ- 
ment by which they can do so. This is probably done to a greater extent in 
this University than in any other school in the Commonwealth, if not in 
New England. How this is done, and the sacrifices and struggles of these 
young persons, could be illustrated by many instances if time allowed. 
Permit me to give you two in the words of the students themselves, written 
by them without any knowledge of the use to be made of them. 

[Here follow two narratives of the personal experiences of students who 
were obliged to earn money while stud3dng for a degree in Boston Univer- 
sity. One of these students was a young woman who begins her account 
with the words: ''Seven years ago I started out all alone in the world with 
one dollar in money, but with the desire to know something."] 

I am assured by the Dean of this school that ''if these accounts err at all 
it is through understatement," and that he knows personally of many 
similar cases. 

Ought not the State to help a school in which such sacrifices and 
struggles are made, if possible? 

It is peculiarly a Boston school, especially in its School of Law and Col- 
lie of Liberal Arts. In the School of Law, with a total number of 313 
students, 300 are from the New England States, 249 of whom are from 
Massachusetts, about 100 being from the city of Boston alone; while only 
13 come from other States, — one each from California, Florida, Minnesota, 
Texas, and Virginia, and two each from Illinois, New York, and Ohio, 
while two are from f ordgn countries. 

In the CoU^e of Liberal Arts, with a membership at the present time 
of 556 students, only 127 live outside of the limit of thirty miles from the 
dty of Boston. 

It is safe to say that no other existing schools could supply the place of 
the School of Law and of the CoU^e of Liberal Arts of Boston University 
in giving sound education at a minimum expense to students living in and 
about Boston who would not otherwise have such advantages. 

That its courses of study are well arranged and its teaching good is 
shown by its product, — by the kind of graduates it sends out. 

Let me show you what these graduates are, and what they do. Take 
the School of Law. Of its graduates since 1882, forty-eight have been mem- 
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bers of the Senate of the Commonwealth, and three of them have served as 
presidents of that body; one hmidred and thirty-three have been members 
of the House of Representatives, and one of them served as speaker for 
three years. They have filled most important places in both branches; and 
it is interesting to note that now the Chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
of the House and the Chairman of the Judiciary Committee of the Senate 
are each graduates of this school. 

Since 1885 nineteen graduates have been elected and served as mayors 
of important cities in the Commonwealth, while nine have served as mem- 
bers of the Governor's Council. 

Forty-three of them have been justices of police and district courts; and 
nine trial justices. Ten have been justices of the Mimidpal Court of Bos- 
ton and of Brookline. Four are judges of the Probate Court, — one in 
Plymouth, one in Norfolk, one in Suffolk, and one in Berkshire County. 
Five have been judges of the Superior Court, and four are now doing ex- 
cellent service upon the bench of that court; and the Governor has wisdy 
just called another to the same service. One is an able and learned justice 
of the Supreme Judicial Court. During the last twenty years the chair of 
the chief executive of the Commonwealth has been filled by two graduates 
of this school during five years, or one-quarter of the time. The names of 
these graduates are so familiar to the people of the Commonwealth that I 
hardly need to mention them; they were \^lliam £. Russell and John L. 
Bates. 

Beyond this, many of the graduates who have thought that the post of 
honor is a private station have achieved honor and positions of usdulness 
in private life. 

It should also be remembered that the students in this school are nearly 
all from Massachusetts, and in teaching them the University is teaching 
the young men of the Commonwealth and not those from other and distant 
States and countries. . 

Two hundred and forty-nine of the three hundred and thirteen students 
now in the Law School live in Massachusetts, and only thirteen come from 
outside of New England. 

The graduates of the other schools hav6 not entered into public life to 
such an extent as those from the School of Law, but they have filled re- 
sponsible and prominent positions in all the walks of life. Many of them 
are in important business positions. A large number teach in the schools 
and colleges of the Commonwealth. More than sixty per cent of all the 
graduates have their homes in Massachusetts, The character of the training 
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Boston University gives its students is indicated by the fact that its grad- 
uates are employed as teachers in such institutions of higher education as 
Gark College, Cornell University, Dartmouth College, Edinburgh Uni- 
versity, Harvard University, Ldand Stanford, Jr., University, McGiQ 
University, Middlebury College, New Orieans University, Northwestern 
University, Norwich University, Oxford College, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, Smith CoU^e, University of California, University (rf Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Wsconsin, Vassar College, Wellesley College, and the State 
Normal School of Michigan. 

"By their fruits ye shall know them," and the tree which bears such 
fruit must be a good tree. 

If the Commonwealth has the means to aid any institution of higher 
education, with justice to the tax-payers why should it not aid a university 
which is doing such good work for the people of limited means in the 
Conmionwealth and which is in such need of aid and has never been aided 
by the State? 

Such are the reasons which I think you may properly consider in sup- 
port of this application for a special grant of State aid to Boston Univer^ty. 
If any institution of higher education, either academic or technical, is worthy 
of^such aid, this institution is worthy of it, and I believe you will so decide. 

What are the objections to such a grant? The first objection likely to 
be urged is one which is an objection to all State aid in support of higher 
education of any kind. It is said that such education should be given, if 
at all, by institutions supported wholly by private benevolence; that it is a 
bad thing for imiversities and collies to be helped by the government 

This objection was stated as effectually as it possibly can be, I think, 
by Charles W. Eliot in a remarkable argument which he made in 1873 
against the establishment of a national imiversity. 

[President Eliot's argimient is quoted verbatim. Mr. Benton then 
shows that President Eliot's predecessor, Edward Everett, had presented 
to the General Court a memorial asking that a fund might be created by 
the State for education in collies as well as in conmion schools. The 
report then continues:] 

The view of Dr. Eliot was not the view of the General Court, for it has 
since granted more than three million dollars in special grants of State aid 
to institutions of higher education. 

Unless, therefore, this policy is to be reversed, the Commonwealth 
should continue to give such aid where it is most needed to the extent that 
its resources will permit. 
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It is sometimes objected that State aid of higher education ''cuts the 
nerve" of private benevolence and prevents gifts for such education by 
private persons. Experience, however, shows that this is not the case. 

Amherst, Williams, and Tufts Colleges and Harvard University have 
each received special grants of State aid. But this has not prevented them 
from also receiving aid from private sources. 

[The amounts of these special grants are here specified.] 

Boston University has received nothing from the State, and yet it has 
received no more proportionately from private benevolence than either of 
these institutions which have been favored with State aid. 

Another objection made by many excellent persons is that Boston Uni- 
versity has as one of its schools a School of Theology where students are 
taught the Christian religion according to the doctrine and ritual of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. They say that the State should refuse to aid 
any institution of higher education which as a part of its work teaches 
religion according to the doctrines and forms of any Christian Church, no 
matter how deserving or needy it is or how able the State may be to aid it 

Such has not been the policy of Massachusetts. This is a Christian 
Conmionwealth, and it has never refused aid to any university, college, 
or school soldy because it taught the religion of Christ according to the 
doctrine of any particular Christian Church. When Harvard received its 
chief aid from the State it had as its most important school a Divinity School 
of the Congr^ational Church. 

Tufts CoU^e was granted State aid although it was founded by Uni- 
versalists and has a Divinity School which teaches theology according to 
the doctrine of the Universalist Church. 

Mount Holyoke Collie was given $40,000 by the State although its 
chief purpose has always been to train young women to teach according to 
the belief of the Congr^ational Church. 

Wesleyan Academy is a rigid Methodist School, and yet the General 
Court has given it $50,000 to aid its work. 

The free public libraries in the Commonwealth are using money raised 
by taxation to buy and circulate books which teach the doctrines of all the 
different Christian Churches, with no objection, so far as I know, by any- 
body. But what is the difference between teaching by books and teaching 
by men and women ? If it is right to apply money raised by taxation to buy 
and circulate books which teach a certain Christian doctrine, can it be 
wrong to use it to educate teachers to teach the same doctrine? 

No, this objection is not a sound reason for the refusal of the prayer of 
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this petition. You may well refuse a petition for aid to an institution of 
higher education because you do not think State aid should be given for 
such education. You may refuse it because you do not think the institu- 
tion for which it is asked needs it, or is worthy of it. Or you may refuse it 
because you do not think the resources of the State are such as to make it 
proper to grant it 

But you cannot refuse it solely because the institution teaches the Chris- 
tian religion according to the doctrine and bdief of any particular one 
of the different Churches which together constitute the great Church of 
Christ throughout the world. 

I have stated the reasons in support of this petition and the objections 
against it as I understand them. I wish, in conclusion, to say a word as to 
the petition before you for State aid to the Institute of Technology, an 
institution of higher education in favor of which too much cannot be said. 
I hope you will be able to grant that petition. I believe if you grant it you 
will also grant this petition in aid of Boston University. 

I believe you will not consider it just and fair to give aid to an institu- 
tion of higher education teaching on one side of Boylston Street in Boston 
and refuse to aid a similar institution, equally worthy and equally in need 
of aid, teaching on the other side of the same street. 

But if you cannot grant aid to both of these schools, I pray you to aid 
the one which you may find to be doing the most to give opportimities for 
higher education to those young people of our own State who most need such 
opportunities and would not otherwise have them. 



PRESIDENT-ELECT MURLIN. 

DR. LEMUEL HERBERT MURLIN, President-elect of Boston 
University, was bom in Ohio, Nov. i6, 1861. He is a graduate of 
Fort Wayne College, of De Pauw University, and of Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute. He studied also at the University of Pennsylvania, at Clark CoU^e, 
and in Europe. He taught in Fort Wayne College, 1886-87. He is an or- 
dained minister in the Methodist Episcopal Church. He has been president 
of Baker University, Kansas, since 1894. In 1909-10 he was acting pastor 
of the American Church in Berlin during a year's leave of absence from 
Baker University. He is president of the Kansas Association of CoU^e 
Presidents; is secretary of the Rhodes Scholarship Committee for Kansas. 
He is also vice-president from Kansas of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. 
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ADDRESS. 

GIVEN BEFORE THE INTERNATIONAL COUNCIL OF WOMEN, QUmQUENNIAL 
CONGRESS, TORONTO. 

Agnes Knox Black, Professor of Elocution, Boston University. 

THERE is a profound significance in the Venerable Bede's story of 
Caedmon's inspiration and the beginning of poetry and creative 
literature in England. English literature and all that this term stands for 
in the various types of poetry, the drama, prose fiction, and history, be- 
gan in an institution, the shaping genius and controlling influence of which 
was a woman, the Abbess Hilda, of the seventh century. I never think of 
the story of the peasant-boy and the noble Abbess, in the Northumbrian 
monastery that overlooked the North Sea and saw far inland the hills of 
heather that roll up to the border, without reading in it prophecy as well as 
fulfilment. Wind-swept and wave-washed, a waste of haunted moorland 
behind, the restless sea in front, what more fitting birthplace could English 
literature have had? 

Three of the greatest periods of creative activity in the subsequent 
history of British literature testify to the significance of this story of the 
dawn-time. It is no happy accident, surely, that these periods should 
coincide with the reigns of queens, and queens who were in the closest touch 
with the men and women whose work and achievement shed glory upon 
their reigns. Think of Elizabeth and Elizabethan literature; Queen Anne 
and the writers of the time of Queen Anne; the Victorian literature in prose 
and in verse, with its roU-call of far-shining men and women 1 

What is true of British literature is true of world literature from the 
time when the old Eygptians gave to the spirit of wisdom the form of a 
woman and the Greeks embodied their ideal of liberal culture in the grave 
majesty of Athena. 

In analyzing woman's influence in fiction, poetry, drama, and history 
it may be premised that only in prose fiction, and in that special form of 
prose fiction which is called the modem novel, has woman produced a 
body of original work that is entided to rank with such epoch-making 
masterpieces as ''The Iliad," "The Divine Comedy," and Shakespeare's 
plays. In poetry and drama, while she has touched supreme distinction in 
Sappho and Elizabeth Barrett Browning, her power has lain rather in 
sympathetic interpretation than in originality of conception and execution; 
in history, her function has been not to record and to narrate, but to shape 
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and inspire. In a word, her influence in fiction is creative; in poetry and 
the drama, sympathetic and interpretative; in history, guiding and deter- 
mining, everywhere pervasive and inspirational. 

What are the fundamental qualities and characteristics, the special 
powers of head and heart, which make woman so strong in this great art- 
form of expression, the modem novel? Rapid intuition is one of these. 
The average woman gets at things by a flash. She usually overleaps the 
slower reasoning processes. The details, the successive steps, often weary 
and annoy her. Insight into character and skill in delicate analysis of 
motive is another characteristic that has made woman so successful as a 
novelist. Again, she has superior sensitiveness — innate recognition of the 
finer and more subde shades of feeling, as in George Sand's noveb; more 
than this, woman has in an eminent degree the gift of fruitful sjrmpathies. 
Here we catch a glimpse of those higher elements of imagination and 
reverence which constitute a woman's elemental power and peculiar in- 
fluence. She has le don terrible de la famUiariU; and her great contribution 
to modem literature is the expression of this in the terms of personalism. 
As Sidney Lanier put it, ''The enormous advance from Prometheus to 
Maggie lulliver — from ^schylus to George Eliot — is summed up in 
the fact that while personality in iEschylus's time had got no further than 
the conception of a universe in which justice is the organic idea, in George 
Eliof s time it has arrived at the conception of a imiverse in which love is 
the organic idea; and it is precisely upon this new growth of individualism 
that George Eliot's readers crowd up with interest to share the tiny woes 
of insignificant Maggie Tulliver, while iEschylus, in order to assemble an 
interested audience, must have his Jove, his Titans, his earthquakes, his 
mysticism, and the bleakness of inconclusive Fate withal." 

The same development characterizes woman's influence in poetxy. 
Take the poetry of passion and emotion. Shakespeare sa3rs of love: 

"L«t me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds, 
Or bends with the remover to remove: — 
O no! it is an ever-fixed mark 
That looks on tempests, and is never shaken; 
It is the star to eveiy wandering bark, 
Whose worth's unknown, although his height be taken. 
Love's not time's fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle's compass come; 
Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
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But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 
If this be error, and upon me proved, 
I never writ, nor no man ever loved." 

In world literature there is no nobler, no prof oiinder expression of con- 
centrated emotion than this. The forty-third of Mrs. Browning's '' Sonnets 
from the Portuguese" is on the same theme; it has less majesty, less sweep 
of vision, but in it what longing and tenderness in the poignancy of the 
personal appeall 

"How do I love thee? Let me count the ways: 
I love thee to the depth and breadth and height 
My aoul can reach, when feeling out of sight 
For the ends of Being and ideal Grace. 
I love thee to the level of every day's 
Most quiet need, by sun and candlelight 
I love thee freely, as men strive for Right; 
I love thee purely, as they turn from Praise; 
I love thee with the passion put to use 
In my old griefs, and with my childhood's faith. 
I love thee with a love I seemed to lose 
With my lost saints, — I love thee with the breath, 
Smiles, tears, of all my life! — and, if God choose, 
I shall but love thee better after death." 

It is as an interpreter that woman has influenced the world through the 
high drama. Such artists as Rachel and Signora Duse show that the genius 
for interpretation in literature is not a single power, but a combination of 
powers. It unites the talent for acquiring knowledge with the gift for im- 
parting it. It not only grasps the thought in all its fulness, but re-creates it 
and invests it with its own highly tempered intellect. In Bimyan's immortal 
all^ory there is no more wonderful passage than that which describes the 
Interpreter's House: 

"Then he went on till he came at the house of the Interpreter, where 
he knocked over and over: at last one came to the door. . . . Then said 
the Interpreter, 'Come in; I will shew thee that which will be profitable 
to thee.' So he commanded his man to light the candle. . . . Then he 
took him by the hand and led him. ..." 

Here, in a series of unforgettable pictures, the glorious dreamer gives 
concrete embodiment to the truth of the deepest experiences of human life. 
He sets forth with vividness the things that are of eternal worth, and makes 
us forget, for the time at least, the trivial and the base. To interpret truly 
and nobly is to make real, to bring home with conviction, to the minds and 
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hearts of men, the beauty and wisdom and experience of the worid's great- 
est thinkers. The prime force that contributes to this end is dramatic 
instinct. This gift woman possesses in a marked d^;ree. This instinct, 
this impulse to treat objectively as well as subjectively all that touches 
deeply and intensely, is the warp of the interpreter's web, into which the 
dark or bright colors of memory and imagination and emotion are woven. 
Imagination deals with the spiritual realities which material realities only 
shadow forth; it penetrates the m3rstery of the imiverse of which all visual 
appearance is but the vesture that reveals it to the eye of sense, so that things 
which are unseen are known by the things which are seen; 

"And, as imagination bodies forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poef s pen 
Turns them to shapes." 

The poet's pen, the imagination's bodying forth! — but beyond and 
behind are the forms of things unknown, images of beauty, things for which 
the speech of mortal has no name, the City that lieth foursquare, a pure 
river of water, the Ancient of Da3rsl The Interpreter in the Dream lit his 
candle; the artist brings to her work illumination — the illumination which 
gives to dramatic instinct that artistic insight without which art sinks to the 
level of artifice; the illumination which betokens delicate intellectual poise, 
with its strength and harmony in every conception, and an emotional nature 
sensitive to every finer intention. 

When one considers the intellectual and emotional qualities which 
make women successful in the field of the modem novel, even the modem 
historical novel, the wonder grows why she has not accomplished more in 
stricdy historical research and reconstruction. Such powers of description, 
narration, and exposition of things of the real world as are shown in the 
letters of Madame de S^vign6, Lady Mary Montagu, and Jane Welsh 
Carlyle, or in the essays of Madame de Stael, are an earnest of what yet 
may be achieved by women in this department of literature. But if women 
have not written history in the grand style, they have made it. The influ- 
ence of woman in history is the history of the world. Every crisis in history 
— political, ecclesiastical, domestic — has been controlled by a woman. 
Upon her the social structure rests, and when she sinks ruin is imminent 
The corruption of woman is a sure sign of a nation's downfall. Messalina 
was more ominous than Nero. On the other hand, many a nation has re- 
ceived everlasting uplift from a noble woman. Reference has been made 
to the Abbess Hilda in the seventh century. Of similar significance is the 
story of Queen Margaret of Scodand at the close of the eleventh century. 
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The high-souled, sensitive Saxon princess who wedded the swarthy Mal- 
cohn gave to Scotland those elements of imaginative vision and religious zeal 
which have characterized the nation ever since. 

That woman has won her pre&ninent success in literature in the novel 
is a fact of peculiar moment. The modem novel dates only from the middle 
of the eighteenth century, when, stimulated by the efforts of the four sturdy 
writers of the time of Queen Anne, the higher education of women began 
to take shape and form. There never was a time when there was in England 
a lower estimate of women than at the close of the seventeenth century. 
After the Restoration we have the decay of the feudal ideal "The passion- 
ate adoration with which woman was regarded in the Age of Chivalry had 
degenerated into a habit of insipid gallantry or of brutal license. Con- 
tempt veiled under a show of deference, a mockery of chivalry, its form 
without its spirit — this was the attitude towards women in the years suc- 
ceeding the Restoration." It was this that made Defoe propose as one of 
his projects a coll^;e for the higher education of women; Swift, too, the 
Uack-browed, the terrible Dean, saw that only by such opportimities as a 
coU^e could afford could woman be given her due and rightful place. 
And you all know what was accomplished in this direction by the essays of 
Steele and Addison in "The Tatler" and "The Spectator." They showed 
to the world what it had lost sight of, — the true feminine ideal. When, in the 
forty-ninth "Tatler," Steele said of the Lady Elizabeth Hastings, "To love 
her is a liberal education," he not only paid the most magnificent compli- 
ment on record, but he gave eternal expression to the dignity and benign 
power of woman in her several relations and true sphere. Now that every- 
where women are admitted to the higher institutions of learning on equal 
terms with men, and have full opportimities for undergoing that elaborate 
discipline which is the basis of all true originality in speculative and pro- 
ductive scholarship, we may reasonably expect worthy results in other de- 
partments of thought and expression. More than this: may we not dream 
that as a result of this educational activity these native qualities of woman, 
trained and disciplined to new powers, may give the world literary forms 
hitherto unthought of? We see indications of this around us. Woman's 
attempts at social reconstruction and reorganization in the form of problem- 
drama and sex-romances, blundering and ludicrous and worse as many of 
them are, make us dare to hope that a woman will give the world a work of 
art which, like a mirror, will reflect the complex and multitudinous life of 
modem society, with its hungry materialism shot through by the aspiration 
of the human soul, and its grief and sorrow illuminated by the light that 
never was on sea or land. 
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PRESIDENT-ELECT MURLIN. 

AS wc are about to send this edition of Bostonia to press the annoimce- 
Jl\. ment is made that Dr. Lemuel Herbert Murlin, President of Baker 
University, has been elected President of Boston University, and has ac- 
cepted the office. We publish, on another page of this issue of Bostonia, 
a sketch of Dr. Murlin's educational career. It is imdarstood that Dr. 
Murlin's term of office will not begin until the close of the present academic 
year, but that as soon as possible after conmiencement he will finish his 
work at Baker University and will come to Boston, that he may familiarize 
himself with the new field before the opening of the college year next 
September. 

In the meantime Dr. Himtington has once more, with characteristic 
loyalty, subordinated his personal wishes to the higher good of the Uni- 
versity which he has so long and so faithfully served, and has consented 
to prolong his term of service imtil July i. 

In inserting this important notice after the present issue of Bostonia is 
all in type we can give but inadequate expression to the mingled joy and 
sorrow which fill the hearts of all who have heard the announcement: joy 
that the guidance of the University has been again intrusted to a strong and 
experienced hand; sorrow that the last word in the last chapter Jof the 
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presidenqr of Dr. Huntington must soon be written. But joy and sorrow 
blend in a hope that has the strength of an abiding conviction, — Boston 
University will move steadily forward, with gathering strength. We know 
the latent possibilities of this yoimg institution. Boston University has a 
good material equipment; it has just added four himdred thousand dollars 
to its Endowment Fimd; it is steadily gaining in educational influence in the 
conunimity which it serves; above all, it has a large constituency of trustees, 
graduates, and teachers, who are devoting their time, their strength, their 
money, to the University which they honor. 

The annoimcement of the election of Dr. Murlin will rally these earnest 
men and women to the support of their new president. We have already 
heard unmistakable assurances that Dr. Murlin will find the heartiest and 
most cordial support in his new work at Boston University. None will give 
him a sincerer or more generous welcome than his two distinguished prede- 
cessors in the presidency, William Fairfield Warren and William Edwards 
Himtington, who have so largely moulded Boston University into what it 
is to-day. 



THE HISTORICAL PROFESSORSHIP. 

NOTHING in this issue of Bostonia will give our readers more 
genuine pleasure than the annoimcement that the Historical Pro- 
fessorship Fund is now complete. Since the meeting of the Trustees on 
March twenty-first the Massey bequest has come into the possession of the 
University. The receipt of this fund removes the last condition upon which 
the establishment of the professorship depended, and the long-deferred 
chair of history is at last secured. The selection of a suitable head of the 
department is under consideration, and, at this writing, there is every 
reason to believe that with the opening of the next college year the Depart- 
ment of History will be, for the first time in the history of the collie, ade- 
quately equipped. In grateful recognition of the generosity and self- 
sacrifice of the graduates in contributing to this fund, the professorship is 
to be known as the "Epsilon Chapter Professorship of History." 

The establishment of the Professorship of History supplies a great and 
crying need of the University. Henceforth the collie can oflFer a reasonable 
number of courses in this vitally important department of a modem college 
curriculum. 
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JOSIAH H. BENTON'S ARGUMENT. 

DR. BENTON'S argument in favor of State aid to Boston University, 
before the Joint Committee on Education of the Massachusetts 
Legislature, is so able and accurate a summing up of the history of Boston 
University that we fed warranted in transferring the larger part of his plea 
to our columns, regretting only that the linutations of space forbid a com- 
plete transcript of his argument 

That there should be a radical divergence of opinion regarding the 
propriety of State aid to private institutions is inevitable. Whatever views 
the readers of Bostonia may hold concerning the question at issue, there 
can be no difference of opinion regarding the skilful and forceful manner 
in which Dr. Benton brought before the attention of the Legislative Com- 
mittee and the general public the growing work and urgent needs of Boston 
University. In so doing. Dr. Benton has performed for the University an 
inestimable service. 



THE RESIGNATION OF MR. R. W. HUSTED. 

THE resignation of Mr. Richard W. Husted as Treasurer of Boston 
University marks a notable addition to the lengthening roll of men 
and women whose term of official service, reaching back to the early years 
of the University, has come to an end within a recent period. The gracious 
and sympathetic resolutions of the Board of Trustees of the University, 
recorded ekewhere in this issue of Bostonia, fitly express the thought of 
those who have had business or social relations with Mr. Husted during 
his long term of service. In recording the resignation of Mr. Husted, 
Bostonia finds profoimd satisfaction in the thought that the lifting of the 
burden so long incumbent upon him as Treasurer of the University will 
prolong his days and give him leisure to carry out some of the plans of 
reading and travel which his richly stored and cultured mind had long ago 
formulated, but which he has hitherto been able only partially to fulfill. 



M 



R. HAMILTON W. MABIE, Associate Editor of the OuUook, will 
deliver the Commencement address on Wednesday, June 7. 
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THE Men's Secretary of the CoU^e of Liberal Arts, Mr. Everett W. 
Lord, is carrying on a quiet campaign to increase the number of 
men enrolled in the coU^e. By the aid of the students, alxmmi, and friends 
of the collie he has made a list of more than two himdred men who will 
probably enter some coU^e next September, the majority of whom Mr. 
Lord expects to bring to Boston University. He has already definitely en- 
rolled for entrance next fall as many men as have entered the coU^e in 
any Freshman class for the past five years. 

As part of the work, the Men's Secretary is issuing a series of leaflets 
giving information about the University and the CoU^e. Up to the present 
time the following have been published: "University Data;" "CoU^e Life 
in Boston;" "Who's Who, and Why;" "K You Intend to Study Medicine;" 
"If You Intend to Study Law;" "Does It Pay a Man to Work His Way 
through Collie?" and "The Relative Standing of Boston University." 
Any graduate who would like to see these publications, or who could make 
use of them in interesting young men in the coU^e, will be supplied with 
copies upon request addressed to the Men's Secretary. 



ONE of the most congenial of the duties of the Editors of Bostonia is 
to call attention from time to time to the immistakable growth of a 
literary spirit among our younger graduates. Stimulated by the productive 
example of the professors in the Department of English, and carefully 
trained in the classroom in both the theory and the practice of authorship, 
these yoimg graduates are giving effective and artistic expression to their 
thought. The literary activity among the members of the Teachers' Courses 
is equally marked. The books thus far written have been simple and im- 
pretentious, nearly all of them appealing especially to children, but the 
spirit animating the work gives promise of larger things. It is distinctly 
creditable to the University, and it must be a source of profoimd gratifica- 
tion to the instructors in the Department of English to be able to present 
so tangible an evidence of thorough and effective instruction. 



PROFESSOR HARRIMAN'S review of Dean Bigdow's recent work, 
"A False Equation," deserves a careful reading, both as a model 
epitome and as a succinct presentation of the ideals which are to-day 
shaping the instruction in the Law School of Boston University. 
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UNIVERSITY NOTES 



At a special meeting of the Board of Trustees of the University on Tuesday, March 
31, it was voted to accept the resignation of Mr. Richard W. Husted as Treasurer of 
the University, to take effect on the first day of April, 191 1. It was voted to proceed 
to ballot for Treasurer to fill this vacancy. Mr. Silas Peirce, receiving the vote of the 
entire board, was declared elected Treasurer of the Corporation. 

It was voted that the following resolution be recorded in the minutes, and that aa 
engrossed copy be sent to Mr. Husted: " Richard Watson Husted resigns his office of 
Treasurer of Boston University after thirty-six years' faithful service, most of which 
time he has drawn only half salary. In taking leave of our esteemed Treasurer, the 
Trustees of the University desire to record their appreciation of his long service, his 
stainless integrity, his sound judgment, and his never-failing courtesy. As he nears 
the sunset, may no cloud obscure his vision of the Master, whose encomium we be- 
lieve will be, 'Well done, good and faithful servant.'" 

The New York Association of Boston University had a delightful mid-winter 
gathering at Wanamaker's on Saturday afternoon, Jan. 28, 191 1. The presence of 
President Wm. K Huntington added special interest to the occasion. Brief addresses 
regarding the work and growth of the University were made by President Wm. E. 
Huntington, Rev. W. I. Haven, and Hon. A. B. Fletcher. 

The following were present: Mrs. Hubert Arrowsmith, '90; Rev. David Birming- 
ham, '65; Grace N. Brown, '96; Bertha F. Courtney, '94; Arthur H. Flack, '80; Austin 
B. Fletcher, '80; Elizabeth Goldsmith, '95; Edward Hardy, '96; Mrs. Edward R. Hardy, 
'87; Rev. W. I. Haven, '81; Ruth E. Hubbard, '99; Viola M. MacLellan, '97; Orison 
S. Marden, '77; Ernest A. Maynard, '95; Walter H. Merritt, '03; Emma F. Lowd, '87; 
Samuel D. Matthews; Mrs. B. L. Maxfield, '98; Mrs. Charles W. Parsons, *oo; Rev. 
Robert W. Peach, '96; Mrs. J. Ravenel Smith, '87; Rev. Arthur Thompson, '86; 
Dr. Elinor Van Buskirk, '07; S. Edgar Whitaker, '90; Isabelle D. White, '94; Clara 
H. Whitmore, '94; Mrs. G. Ferdinand Travis, '00; Rev. Wm. Willcocks, '81. 

On Friday, February 17, a large meeting of Greeks, convened from all parts of 
the State of Massachusetts, was held in Faneuil Hall, Boston, to protest against the 
acknowledgment of Turkey's sovereignty in the Island of Crete. The meeting was 
held under the auspices of the Pan-Hellenic Union. Boston University was repre- 
sented by Dr. Theodore P. Ion, Professor of International Law in the School of Law 
of Boston University and President of the Pan-Hellenic Union, and by President 
W. E. Huntington. Dr. Ion presided over the gathering. Dr. Huntington gave an 
address in which he said that the Greeks and Cretans nught appeal to the Great Pow- 
ers to bring about the desired result, — liberty, or annexation to Greece. 

The Day of Prayer for Colleges was observed jointly by the Collie of Liberal 
Arts and the School of Theology on Thursday morning, February 16. The services 
were held in the college chapel, Jacob Sleeper Hall. On the platform were President 
W. E. Huntington, ex-President W. F. Warren, Dean W. M. Warren, Acting Dean 
S. L. Beiler, and Rev. Charles R. Brown, D.D., the preacher of the day. The exer- 
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cises were as folbws: Dean W. M. Warren led the responsive reading from the Book 
of Psahns; Dean S. L. Beiler read a selection from the Bible; President W. E. Hunting- 
ton oflFered prayer. After singing by the congregation, prayers were offered by Rev. 
A. M. Osgood, Pastor of Trinity Methodist Episcopal Church, Charlestown; by 
Rev. Ernest W. Burch; and by Rev. George B. Thomas. Dr. Charles R. Brown, then 
serving as acting pastor of the Old South Church, Boston, delivered the address. He 
took as his theme "Truth, and Its Relation to Life." His main thesis was that the 
habit of relating truth to life is the most important function of education. At the 
conclusion of the address Dean W. F. Warren announced the closing hymn, and dis- 
missed the audience with the benediction. 

Through the generous courtesy of Mr. Roswell R. Robinson, of the Board of 
Trustees of Boston University, the Faculty and students of the School of Theology 
and the men of the College of Liberal Arts were the guests of the Methodist Social 
Union on Monday, February ao, in Ford Hall. On the platform were seated President 
Huntington and the members of the Theological Faculty. Among the speakers was 
cx-Govemor John L. Bates, who brought the greetings of Mr. Robinson. A hymn 
written by Dr. M. D. Buell was sung to music composed by Mrs. Buell. The Mac- 
Watters Quartette, of the School of Theology, Slso contributed to the musical pro- 
graoL The formal address of the evening was given by Bishop Neeley, of the Meth- 
cxlist Episcopal Church. 

PORTRAITS OF DRS. W. F. WARREN AND W. £. HUNTINGTON 

We are pleased to announce that a movement is under way to raise money for the 
painting of the portraits of Drs. W. F. Warren and W. E. Huntington. 

Every alumnus of the University appreciates the work of these men, and should 
heartily support this movement 

The committee in charge are Emily L. Clark, chairman; Everett W. Lord, secre- 
tary; Alfred H. Avery, treasurer; Julia K. Ordway, E. Charlton Black, Ralph T. 
Flewelling, J. Merrill Boyd, Frank R. Sedgley, Grace G. Pearson. 

It is urgent that the alumni respond generously and promptly, as the conunittee 
wish to secure the artbts as soon as possible, in order that the work may be done while 
there is opportunity. 

The treasurer of the fund hereby acknowledges contributions from the following 
persons. Thb list includes the names of all persons whose contribution was received 
up to March 35. All amounts received after this date will be acknowledged in the July 
issue of Bostonia: 

L. F. Tucker, Bessie L. Cogswell, Josephine L. Mitchell, Mary P. Welch, Grace 
G. Pearson, Mr. and Mrs. E. C. Black, F. R. Willard, Miss E. F. Akeiry, H. L. 
Hartwell, Gladys E. Locke, Ethel Black Kirkton, Elizabeth I. Samuel, Edith W. 
Melcher, Ella F. Haskell, Lome B. Hulsman, Belle S. Knowles, Helen M. Gary, 
Mary W. Paine, S. S. Windsor, Miss L. M. Packard, Alta M. Bailey, L. M. French, 
Lydui S. Cody, Ethel May Rich, Marv C. Humphrey, Sadie Dewhirst, Emma L. 
Fall, Lucy Appleton, W. E. Barnes, Fred B. Batchelder, Howard P. Bellows, H. D. 
Boyd, J. Emmons Briggs, Luther A. Brown, Elinor Van Buskirk, G. W. Butterfield, 

E. B. Cahill, Edw. S. Calderwood, S. H. Calderwood, H. C. Cheney, Adaline B. Church, 
J. Wilkinson Clapp, Herbert C. Clapp, John C. Coffin, Frank S. Davis, Lena H. Diemar, 
B. L. Dwinell, Fred L. Emerson, E. H. Ellis, Nath'l W. Emerson, Ada O. Fogg, Geo. 

F. Forbes, Franklin A. Ferguson, Hornby Frost, Aimie E. Fisher, Wm. O. Faxon, 
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Granville £. Hoffman, Ed. B. Hooker, Clara E. Gary, L. S. H. Holmes, M. S. Holmes, 
Thos. S. Hodgson, J. B. Hines, A. M. Hubbell, Arthur B. Jenney, Mary A. Leavitt, 
Charles Leeds, Geo. £. May, Geo. H. Martin, Duncan MacDugall, F. W. Mann, 
Mary F, McCrillis, Dorothea Moore, Frances M. Morris, Fraii L. Newton, N". 
Emmons Paine, Willard A. Paul, N. R. Perkins, Geo. A. Percy, D. T. Percy, John P. 
Rand, F. C. Richardson, Osmon Royal, Martha G. Ripley, A. C. Knudson, L. J. 
Birney, F. V/. Knight, J. H. Burke, A. C. Osgood, G. W. Anderson, Arthur Bonner, 
H. C. Sheldon, J. H. Buckly, O. E. Mark, L. O. Sherburne, J. H. Newland, R. B. 
Miller, James A. Beebe, H. C. Weakley, C. M. Cobern, J. E. Jackson, C. W. Simpson, 
Jno. O. Jarman, G. A. Coe, J. E. Coons, J. T. Dockins, Ella N. Plimpton, A. D. 
Knapp, L. L. Hale, Wm, B. Van Valkenburgh, J. C. Wfflits, D. H. Jennison, C. S. 
Nutter, Antonio Arrighi, O. W. Hutchinson, E. J. Helms, A. P. Sharp, Chas. W. 
Blessing, Olin A. Curtis, Seth C. Gary, R. J. Elliott, D. A. Hayes, H. G. Budd, Thos. 

B. Snowden, Stanley Ward, Wm, R. Ridington, Mr. and Mrs. W. P. Thirkeld, L. E. 
Lovejoy, R. H. Holway, E. M. Wylie, W. S. Naylor, F. N. Miner, F. M. Harvey, 
J. N. Shepler, H. J. Holcombe, F. J. McConnell, G. H. Myers, G. H. Trever, B. P. 
Raymond, C. L. D. Younkin, E. H. Hughes, J. R. Taylor, Martha L. Eveleth, J. B. 
Coit, Grace M. Mason, Myron P. Lord, J. Frances Trout, C. Grace Ayres, D. D. 
Nickerson, W. B. Locke, Lyra D. Trueblood, Maude E. Abbot, Alice P. White, Flor- 
ence L. Sherman, R. E. McGown, W. A. Sullivan, A. C. Poole, Katharine D. Hardwick, 
Florence E. Roper, Elizabeth W. Paige, Gladys Barber, Vivian H. Taber, Eleanor C. 
Leonard, Mrs. V. G. Simkhovitch, Harriette Townsend, Ruth Wood Hoag, Ella A. 
Titus, Lily J. Eckford, B. A. Albro, E. Estelle Miles, Julia L. Munger, Edith A. 
Mayberry, O. S. Marden, H. H. Schumacher, G. A. Dunn, Elizabeth Pierce, Ada 
Augusto Cole, Mrs. Arthur Loring, F. M. Opdyke, W. P. Odell, Mrs. N. L. Dan- 
forth, Ethel B. Perry, Alice F. Dodge, Julia Evans, S. E. Lawton, Clara A. Johnson, 
Sarah A. Collins, S. E. Ellis, Grace M. Sissons, Winifred E. Howe, Isabelle D. White, 
Hester G. Howland, Lucy Allen Gardiner, Lydia A. Richardson, Eva H. Williams, 
Hope G. Robinson, Robt. W. Peach, Louise A. Thacher, Celia E. Harwood, Lena R. 
Edmands, O. W. Roberts, J. Arnold Rockwell, O. B. Sanders, Ellen E. Schenk, J. S. 
Shaw, Edwin S. Stevens, C. A. Stephens, Grace Stevens, Stephen A. Sylvester, J. P. 
Sutherland, C. H. Thomas, Emily M. Thurber, A. H. Tompkins, R. W. Wilcv, G. H. 
Wilkins, Henry Walters, W. H. Walters, D. W. Wells, John K Willis, Geo. S. Innis. 
S. P. Young, H. T. Baker, G. E. Mossman, E. H. Gibson, S. Plantz, L. E. Lennox, 
M. M. Ponton, W. F. Crafts, G. A. Phinney, G. H. Flinn, James Mudge, W. N. Ma- 
son, Chas. R. Brown, W. H. Summers, C. M. Hartshorn, D. M HoughteUn, Catherine 
M. McGinley, Joseph Stafford, C. W. W. Williams, Amy F. Acton, C. F. Keating, 

C. A. Russell, R. F. Metcalf, H. G. Hill, Wm. P. Hayes, Clara L. Power, T. A. Keefe, 
W. J. Humes, T. P. Ion, F. E. H. Gray, Thomas D. O'Brien, N. F. Hesseltine, D. W. 
Williams, N. B. Pettingell, G. M. Steams, J. B. O'Donnell, Ed. Fisher, J. C. Batchel- 
der, W. V. Kellen, T. Z. Lee, J. C. Crosby, J. E. Tolman, T. J. O'Connor, M, H. 
Gould, F. L. Emery, O. T. Dor, J. O. Wardwell, G. A. Hersam, Wm. K. Buschman, 
Oscar Storer, Elijah George, Wm. J. E. Sander, M. T. Prichard, Chas. H. Innes, 
J. W. Cummings, J. E. Macey, G. F. Hauniam, C. K. Darling, Fletcher Ranney, 
A. R. Weed, A. D. Foster, J. P. Lealey, K A. Grozier, G. M. Weed, H. J. Hersey, 
M. M. Bigelow, G. H. Fall, J. E. Dodge, A. H. Wellman, J. L. Sheehan, E. F. Ben- 
son, J. J. Feeley, A. B. Fletcher, A. J. Jennings, C. S. Jenney, A. A. Jordan, J. P. 
Barlow, H. L. Thompson, B. E. Hallard, M. Shapira, R. J. Bottomly, S. F. Walcott, 
J. H. Quincy, J. P. Beagan, H. F. Harris, H. J. Rickford, C. D. Watson, C. E. Bridges, 
W. H. Sawyer, R. M. Stark, D. F. McCormick, M. V. Littlefield, P. P. Curran, H. E. 
Tiepke, A. P. Rugg, F. W. Tillinghast, J. A. Shields, H. M. Bowman, S. G. Fried- 
man, F. O. Downes, C. H. Wood, M. L. Lourie, E. G. Davis, O. A. Cunninghain, 
J. L. Harvey, J. M. Maloney, Rosetta M. Spencer, Katherine F. Macdonald, Claire 
M. Symonds, G. W. Bell, Marion Talbot, Jennie B. Allyn, R. Grace Warshaw, 
Ethelwyn Wallace, Saidee H. Moody, Bessie N. Sanger, Grace G. Newhall, Edna 
M. Spurr, M. C. Webber, Lillian B. Rowell, Mrs. Sanford E. Thompson, Ella D. 
Gray, Geo. E. Whitaker, Elizabeth D. Hanscom, Bertha L. Cogswell, A. W. McLean, 
Emma M. George, G. K. Gordon, May B. Goodwin, Florence G. Lane, Helen W. 
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Graves, Wm. B. Snow, Atossa B. Thomas, R. N. Turner, F. W. Whitney, Miss E. E. 
Herron, Miss E. K. Herron, Stephen Emery, M. Helen Teele, C. H. Dempsey, M. P, 
Peffers, Karl T. Taylor, Louise L. Putnam, W. P. Eaton, Bertha C. Fox, Helen M. 
Stevens, Julia E. Chadwick, Josephine A. Chase, Mrs. L. E. Whipple, Emily N. Hea, 
Ida £. Sawin, F. H. Wilkins, R. E. Bruce, Clara H. Whittemore, Sarah B. Borat, 
Margarett B. Hiidreth, Carrie B. Jackson, A. P. Pratt, Elizabeth Goldsmith, Eliza- 
beth J. Robbins, A. H. Wilde, L. C. Hascall, Helen B. Esau, Arthur Wright, Lewis 
C. Strong, Mrs. R. J. Ham, Julia K. Ordway, Carlotta M. Brant, Augusta N. Putnam, 
Emily L. Clark, Alice D. Mumford, Florence Marshall, Nettie A. Gilman, W. F. 
Gilman, Kitty A. Gay, Mrs. D. S. Herrick, Mary A. Todd, Grace B. Uhl, Sophronia 
B. Rich, D. T. Montague, Katherine R. Hodgdon, F. Gertrude Wentworth, R. W. 
Husted, Helen Rishell, Alice H. Bigelow, Josephine H. Arrowsmith, Marion B. Knight, 
Carrie P. Crowell, Eva D. Boyd, James Geddes, Jr., Ruth E. Child, Mrs. L. C. Newell, 
Clare B. DanK>n, Jessie M. Berenson, Susan S. Brayton, Emily F. Allen, A. H. Del- 
ano, Frances M. Carroll, W. A. Chandler, Maretia P. Howe, Mary A. C. Reynolds, 
Amy B. Rice, Leonard P. Ayres, Harriet S. Fisk, Nellie E. Aldrich, Mrs. Louise D. 
Harris, Eva Channing, E. W. Branch, L. E. Crouch, L. H. Dorchester, Emily Y. 
O'Brien, E. May Dame, Sara M. Alger, Mrs. Dillon Bronson, Mrs. Geo. F. Patten, 
W. M. Warren, Leola M. Cole, Lillian C. Rogers, A. F. Hills, Lida S. Penfield, Vir- 
ginia H. Brown, L. H. Lindsay, Abbey S. Colbum, Edith R. Noon, Rosetta Bank- 
vdtz, Florence E. Westcott, Helen D. Rhines Susan A. Meredith, Marion G. Rich- 
ardson, Margaret I. Shirley, Sara A. Emerson, Margaret I. Cutler, E. Josephine Mar- 
tin, Myrtle M. Maguire, Florence T. Steere Mary H. Foster, M L. Robinson, Har- 
riet L. Goodridge, Gertrude M. Tibbetts, Mary E. Shepherd, Grace B. Crane, Annie 
M. Jenkins, A. I. Oliver, Etta M. Hescock. L. E Avery, Edith F. Baker, Albert Hallen, 
Lara L. Collins, Mabel O. Mills, Edna 6. Spinney, Bessie M. Miller, Cora L. Tem- 
pleton, A. M. Scott, F. C. Meserve, M. I^ouise Dorntee, Elsie E. Hatch, Gladys S. 
Cole, Katharine Dame, Ethel M. Piper, Grace M. Snow, Ella Chase Cottle, Alice M. 
Richardson, Mrs. James W. Santry, B. C. Seaver, Grace Dalton, W. D. Woodward, 
Hannah E. Callanan, A. M Farr, Helen D. Barrett, Mabel B. Case, Mrs. H. D. 
Dodge, F. C. Hosmer, J. F. Carter, S. I. Bailey, J. E. Enman, Susan J. W. Brown, 
Frances E. Hall, Helen M. Crawford, Clara L. Buswell, L. M, Eaton, W. G. Aurelio, 
Louise J. Cooper, Mrs. Harriet Fisk Partch, Helen S. Travis, H. O. Cole, G. Evelyn 
Fischer, Ella L. Townsend, Mrs. Mabell S. Clarke Smith. Edna C. Cullis, Emily H. 
Bumham, Katharine A. Whitinff, B. B. Jones, F. I. Wheat, Eula C. Mills, Harriet M. 
Hathaway, Pearl Timberiake Field, Katharine G. Powers, Harriet L. Webster, J. O. 
White, Florence I. Webster, Anna H. Shaw, Florence N. Flagg, Jessie M. Lord, Caro- 
lyn S. Hoffman, Mabel S. Robins, J. T. Draper, C. D. Meserve, E. E. Swain, Eliza- 
beth A. Home, N. A. Kent, Grace N. Brown, Ina Chivers Bolser, Helen G. Oilman, 
Blanche Leavitt, Mary F. Leavitt, Mary Thayer Ashman, E. W. Hatch, R. E. Mooar, 
Mrs. W. P. Thirkield, C. E. Norwood, Marion W. Joyce, Mr. and Mrs. Luther Free- 
man, Bertha J. Kneeland, Olive K. Pitman, T. R. Hicks, H. E. Back, Georgia T. 
Hanchett, Viola M. MacLellan, Mary S. BuUer, E. A. Maynard, C. S. Otto, Bertha 
C. Merrill, Harriet S. Holden, MaeT. Reccord, Florence D. Shepherd, Sarah H. Scott, 
Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Nazarian, Elizabeth P. Putnam, Helen A. Pratt, Bertha L. 
Gardner. 
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COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS. 

THE PROFESSORSHIP 07 HISTORY. 

At a special meeting of the Board of Trustees of Boston University on March 31, 
Z911, the Standing Committee of the College of Liberal Arts reported as follows: 

"It was voted to recommend that the Trustees, in view of the contribution of the 
alumni of the college and upon receipt of the Massey bequest, establish a Professor- 
ship of History to take effect the banning of the next school year, to be known as the 
Epsilon Chapter Professorship of History." 

It was voted to adopt the recommendation of the committee as read. 

The following is a copy of the statement sent as a report to the Board of Trustees, 
on March 14, 1911, by Marshall L Perrin, treasurer of the Alumni Professorship of 
History Fund. 

At the close of the campaign, July i ^ 'o. the situation was as follows: 

Pledge-card given under the name of £ R ^peare, representing the mon- 
eys already collected and invested $10^000.00 

Pledge-card given by M. L. Perrin, treasur;;!*, representing sums pledged 

during the campaign 5,ooaoo 

Personally pledged by the treasurer, to be raised additionally 6oaoo 

Value of Massey bequest, uncertain, but estimated at zo^ooo.00 

$25,600.00 
Condition of the Fund March i, 19x1. 

Invested in bonds, par value $i2,ooaoo 

Cash awaiting investment z,i49.x5 

Value of pledges yet to be paid before July z, Z911, and interest to accrue 

on investments 3,450.85 

$15,600.00 

Massey bequest recently converted into cash value $13,300.00 

Dividends already received upon the shares of stock 5,930.00 



Grand total of Fund contributed to the Alumni Professorship of History • $34,73aoo 

Respectfully submitted, 

Marshall L. Persin, 
Treasurer of Fund. 

Mr. Donald Mackenzie, A.B. '01, A.M. '03, is an instructor in French and Span- 
ish at Harvard University. For the past four years Mr. Mackenzie has held a similar 
position in the University of Pennsylvania, where he took his doctor's degree two 
years ago. 
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The Boston Herald of Monday, February 6, contained an article by Dean William 
Marshall Warren entitled "Where Modems Lose." The scope and purpose of the 
article are fairly indicated by the opening paragraph: 

"The children don't know how to think; but that is n't your fault." 
This is what an agent of our State Board of Education said the other day to the 
teacher of a high-school class. The truth of his remark may be questioned; but not 
by teachers and employers. They know that our boys and girls do not learn to think. 
Of course the younger children are instinctively curious — nature looks out for that; 
but they lose their random inquisitiveness before they gain habits of observation. They 
get ideas enough, too, but they get them catch-as-catch-can; only here and there a boy 
leams the good of matching his ideas with what they stand for. And so all through. 
Our children have plenty of opinions, but unsifted and ungrounded. They can aigue 
cleverly to get their own way; but they don't reason to learn the fact. No one expects 
school-children to be Isaac Newtons or Immanuel Kants, yet we can reasonably ask 
that they gain moderate skill in their mental processes. 

VOpinion Publique, a French daily newspaper, published in Worcester, Mass., 
contained, in the issue of Saturday, March zi, on the editorial page, an article entitled 
**Les loHgues vivantes. Les progrh de la phon/tique en Europe et a/ux EUUs-Unis,*' 
by Professor James Geddes, Jr. 

Professor M. L. Perrin gave an address on " Ireland" before the Waltham Woman's 
Chib, on Friday, March 17. 

The Christian Endeavor World of Thursday, February 33, contains an article en- 
titled "Mere Beans," by Professor Dallas Lore Sharp. The article b supplemented 
by a letter, signed by Professor Sharp, giving a sketch of his life. The editor of the 
World supplies a portrait of Professor Sharp and comments on his literary work. 

Professor Agnes Knox Black, of the Department of Elocution in the College of 
Liberal Arts, gave two recitals in Jacob Sleeper Hall in March. At the recital on Fri- 
day, March 3, Mrs. Black read Ibsen's "The Master Builder;" at the second, on 
Friday, March 34, she presented a program made up of selections from Ruskin, Keats, 
Whittier, Tennyson, Browning, Carlyle, and Kenneth Grahame. 

Professor A. H. Rice will conduct the following courses at the coming summer 
session of the University of Kansas: The Life and Works of Cicero, The Private Life 
of the Romans. These courses are intended primarily for teachers. 

On Thursday, February 16, Mr. Samuel M. Waxman, instructor in Romance Lan- 
guages in the College of Liberal Arts, delivered, before the Castilian Club of Boston, 
an address on the rise and devebpment of the Don Juan legend in literature from 
1630 to the present day. Mr. Waxman has been appointed a member of the College 
Entrance Examination Board. 

Miss Cora S. Cobb, '91, has recently become a member of the firm of Towne and 
Whitney, photographers, Gardner, Mass. 

Dr. George Howard Fall, '83, Lecturer on Political and Jural Institutions in the 
College of Liberal Arts, has published the Inaugural address which he delivered on 
Monday, January 3, as mayor of the city of Maiden. 
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Miss Elsie G. Hobson, '94, is a graduate student at Chicago University, and is also 
teaching a Freshman class in Latin at the same institution. 

In the Boston Herald of February a6 Miss Jessie E. Henderson gives a long and 
sympathetic account of the work which is being done by Mr. Everett W. Lord to bring 
to the attention of young men the opportunities which the city location of Boston 
University offers to students who are obliged to earn a part or all of their expenses 
while at college. Several profoundly interesting accounts of personal experiences of 
Boston University students are given and a gratifyingly strong case for Boston Uni- 
versity as an attractive place for young men of limited means and high ideals is pre- 
sented by Miss Henderson. 

The tenth annual meeting of the New England Association of Teachers of English 
was held, in Jacob Sleeper Hall, on Saturday, March 18. 

The Boston University Glee Club issued, in connection with their annual concert 
at the College of Liberal Arts, on Tuesday, February 28, a handsome souvenir program 
containing portraits of President Huntington and the members of the Glee Club of 29x0- 
II. A full-page half-tone displayed to excellent effect the building of the College of Lib- 
eral Arts. President Huntington contributed a graceful endorsement of the club. Mr. 
Everett W. Lord furnished a page of striking statistics based upon reliable data, show- 
ing the relative standing of Boston University among American colleges and universities 
as regards size of Faculty, number of volumes in library, size of endowment, number 
of students and graduates. The showing was distinctly creditable to Boston University. 

Under the auspices of the Circolo Italiano Di Boston, four public lectures on the 
"Purgatorio" of Dante were offered in the College Building on the afternoons of 
February 21, March 7, March ai, April 4. The lecturer was Professor Courtney 
Langdon, of Brown University. Professor James Geddes, Jr., is president of the 
Circolo. 

The Budget de l* Instruction publique, January, 191 1, a publication issued by the 
French government and distributed to every senator and member of the House of 
Representatives, contains an extended and very favorable notice of "Educational 
Advantages for American Students in France," by Professor James Geddes, Jr. The 
notice says: "Nous ne saurions, ffour noire expansion universilaire, concevoir livre de 
propagande plus complet et plus actif en raison de Pimpartialit/ de Vauteur, Touies les 
ressources qu*offre noire haul enseignement s*y trouvent mentionn/es et aussi les associ- 
ationSf les comit/s, les personnalit/s susceptibles d^accueillir et ff aider les /iudiants am/- 
ricains.** 

Owing to the illness of Professor de Sumichrast, whose public course of lectures in 
French under the auspices of the Alliance Franguse, on "The Si^e of Paris and the 
Commune," b^an Thursday afternoon, January 26, at the Tuileries, his place was 
taken by Professor James Geddes, Jr., vice-president of the Alliance, who read Pro- 
fessor de Sumichrast's lecture, an account of which appeared in the Transcript of 
Friday, January 27. 

Miss Sara A. Emerson, '77, gave, during January and February, a series of lectures 
on the Bible, before the pupils and invited guests of Miss Chamberlayne's School, 
Boston. 
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Dr. Donald Cameron, Assistant Professor of Latin, has been elected a member of 
the Executive Conmiittee of the Eastern Massachiisetts section of the Classical Asso- 
ciation of New England. 

Mrs. Charlotte Barrell Ware, '85, Director of the Warelands Dairy School, de- 
livered a lecture in the hall of the Twentieth Century Club, Boston, on Thursday, 
February 9. She took as her theme "The Agricultural Renaissance: an Introductory 
Survey." This was one of a course of twelve lectures on Agriculture offered by the 
Warelands Dairy School. 

Mr. Arthur H. Wilde, '87, Ph.D., of Northwestern University, has just been elected 
president of the State University of Arizona, at Tucson. 

Mr. Harry E. Back, '92, who for some years has been engaged in the practice of 
law in Danielson, Conn., has formed a partnership with Mr. Warren D. Chase for 
the general practice of the law, under the firm name of Back and Chase. Their offices 
are in the Connecticut Mutual Life Building, 36 Pearl St., Hartford, Conn. 

Mr. Francis M. Carroll, A.B. '97, A.M. '99, is president of the Boston Rotary 
Chib. The national movement which has become known as "Rotary" started in 
Chicago about seven years ago, and, after gaining momentum in the Middle and far 
Western States, has now reached New England. The objects of this club as stated in 
the constitution, are: "First, the promotion of the business interests of its members; 
second, the promotion of good fellowship and other desiderata ordinarily incident to 
social chibs." 

Mr. F. E. Hemenway, '01, is now principal of the Leyte Provincial High School, 
Tacloban, Leyte, Philippine Islands. 

At a meeting of the Department of Superintendents of the National Educational 
Association at Mobile, Ala., on Saturday, February 25, Mr. Leonard P. Ayres, '02, 
secretary of the Russell Sage Foundation, spoke on "The Coming of the Humane 
Element in Education." 

Mr. Charles W. French, '02, instructor in Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., will 
conduct a small party through Europe this summer, under the management of Mars- 
ters Foreign Travel Bureau. The party will sail from Boston, May 20, on the steam- 
ship CanopiCf of the White Star Line. 

Mr. Samuel M. Wazman, instructor in Romanic Languages in the College of 
Liberal Arts, gave an address on "The Don Juan Legend in Literature," before the 
Castilian Club of Boston, on Wednesday, February 15. 

At a meeting of the College Equal Suffrage League at the College Club, on Friday, 
January 27, Miss Catherine M. McGinley, '02, was one of several speakers who dis- 
cussed the topic "Why I Believe in Votes for Women." 

At the annual meeting of the Boston Teachers' Club, In Ford Hall, Boston, on 
Tuesday, March 14, Miss McGinley was elected first vice-president. 

Mr. Charles Thomas Jackson, Jr., and Miss Vida Elizabeth Buchanan, both of 
whom are graduates of the College of Liberal Arts, class of 1910^ were married, on 
Wednesday, February 22, at Irasbuig, Vt. 
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Mr. Robert F. Allen, '05, is teaching in the Boston English High School His 
residence is at Winthrop, Mass. 

Mr. Luther T. Nelson, '05, has been appointed one of the internes at the Lawrence 
General Hospital for the year banning July i, igii. 

Miss Emma L. Fall, A.B. '06, J.B. '08, delivered an address on "Eveiy-day Law 
for Women," before the Dorchester Social Club of Women, on Monday, February 6. 

Miss Mildred Frances Babcock, A.B. '03, M.D. '07, was married, on Tuesday, 
March 7, to Dr. Harold Lester Babcock, in DedhanL The ceremony was performed 
by Rev. Dr. L. A. Freeman, pastor of the Dedham Baptist Church. The bridesmaids, 
all of whom are members of the Pi Beta Phi Fraternity of Boston University, were the 
following: Miss Jennie B. AUyn, '04; Miss Blanche L. M. Charlton, '08; Miss Mary 
C. Galbraith, '05; Miss Ethel M. Piper, '06; Miss Elizabeth Louise Richardson, '04; 
and Miss Laura J. Wright, ex-'op. 

Miss Margaret Tyacke, '07, was married on Friday, March 10, in Wellington, Mass., 
to Mr. Ernest Samuel Hobbs, of Washington, D. C. The ceremony, which took place 
at the home of the bride's parents, was performed by President Huntington of Boston 
University. Mr. Hobbs is connected with the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The annual meeting of the Massachusetts Society for the University Education of 
Women was held on January 31, at the home of the Misses Mason, x Walnut St., 
Boston, Mass. Mrs. T. J. Bowlker, president of the Women's Municipal League, 
gave an address to the society on the work of the League. The annual reports of the 
treasurer, chairman of the Benefidaiy Committee, and chairman of the Loan Library 
Committee showed that the society is generously continuing its timely and beneficial 
work among young women students. The following officers were elected for the en- 
suing year: president, Mrs. George Defren; vice-presidents, Mrs. H. O. Cushman, 
Mrs. Frank K. Nash, Mrs. Frank O. White, Mrs. Francis B. Patten, Mrs. Charles 
H. Bonney, and Miss Louise Putnam; secretary. Miss Caroline L. Freeman; treas- 
urer, Miss Grace B. Day, '95. 

On March 21 Professor Lyman C. Newell delivered a lecture on "A Chemical Pil- 
grimage in Great Britain," at Amherst College, before the Scientific Club of Amherst, 
Mass. The lecture was illustrated with lantern-slides, portraits, books, and auto- 
graph letters. 

Professor Lyman C. Newell has been honored by election as a Fellow of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. 

Miss FraiK:es Bent Dillingham, '91, is teaching English in Oahu College, Hono- 
lulu, T. H. 

Four new and handsome settles have been added to the furnishings of the lower 
corridor. One was donated by Hon. George H. Fall, '83, Mrs. Anna C. Fall, '83, and 
Miss Emma L. Fall, '06; another by the Boston University Alumns Chapter of Alpha 
Phi; another by Mr. Abbot B. Rice and Mrs. Rice (Amy T. Bridges, *86); the other 
was purchased from the fund collected by a committee of Vhich Mrs. William E. 
Huntington is chairman. 
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SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY. 

Two notable additions to the Faculty are Rev. Lauress J. Bimey, S.T.B., who has 
been appointed Dean of the School, and Rev. Norman E. Richardson, S.T.B., who 
has been elected Professor of Religious Psychology and Pedagogy. A sketch of Dean- 
elect Bimey will be found elsewhere in this issue of Bostonia. 

Rev. Norman £. Richardson was bom Oct 15, 1878. He attended the Rockford, 
m, High School He was president of his class and received the highest grade of 
scholarship. He graduated from Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis., in the class of 
1903. During his college course he won first honors in an intercollegiate debate; he 
represented Lawrence in the State oratorical contest He was editor of the college 
paper, The Lawrentian, He is a member of the Beta Sigma Phi Fraternity. He was 
graduated from the School of Theology of Boston University in 1906. He spent one 
year in the Graduate School of Boston University. In 1907 he was elected Jacob 
Sleeper Fellow. He studied three semesters in Germany, — one of which was spent at 
the University of Berlin, the other two at the University of Marburg. In company 
with Mrs. Richardson he spent some time traveling in Europe. Since January, 1909, 
he has been pastor of the Epworth Methodist Episcopal Church, Cambridge, Mass. 

The secretary of the alumni of the School of Theology is Rev. Ralph T. Flewelling> 
Prospect Street, Cambridge, Mass. 

Rev. Charles M. Charlton, '98, chaplain at the Charlestown Navy Yard, was in 
charge of the services at the funeral of Rear Admiral John C. Fremont, U. S. N., on 
Friday, March la 



SCHOOL OF LAW. 

The total enrolment of the Law School during the present year is 307, as compared 
with 309 last year and 283 the year previous to that. The present Third- Year class 
was the first to enter under the increased requirements, and accordingly is smaller than 
any class for several years. This has kept down the total enrolment The present indi* 
cations are that the entering class next fall will be larger than for several years. 

Harvey N. Shepard, Esq., Lecturer on Admiralty and Municipal Government in 
the Law School, has about completed his extended tour abroad. While at Wisby, 
Sweden, he found opportunity to learn much of the early admiralty law. During his 
stay in Germany and Switzerland he devoted considerable time to the investigation of 
the municipal conditions in these countries. 

Mr. EEarriman, the writer of the review of Dean Bigelow's recent work, which ap- 
pears in another part of Bostonia, was graduated from Harvard University, A.B., 
summa cum laude, in 1887, ^^^ ^^m Boston University School of Law in 1891, with 
the degree LL.B. For nine years he was Professor of Law at Northwestern University 
Law School, and for a part of that time was at the head of the administration of the 
school. In 1901 he went into general practice of law in Coimecticut, where he has 
become recognized as a leader of the bar; he has been a lecturer before the Yale Law 
School, and during the present year has been lecturer on Contracts in this school. 
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The series of special lectures before the Faculty, students, and alumni of the Law- 
School has been highly successful. Students of other law schools and members of the 
bar generally have been invited to attend any or all of the lectures. The attendance 
from outside has been most gratifying. In some cases, from forty to fifty members of 
the bar have attended. Lectures have already been given by Walter I. Badger, Esq., 
Henry F. Hurlburt, Esq., Hon. Herbert Parker, Charles W. Bartlett, Esq., ex-Con- 
gressman Joseph F. O'Connell, Harvey N. Pratt, Esq., Judge Michael J. Murray, 
and Judge Charles A. DeCourcy. 

Lecturers yet to appear are Christopher T. Callahan, Esq., James M. Olmstead, 
Esq., Joseph J. Feely, Esq., Judge L. E. Hitchcock, and Judge Arthur P. Rugg. 

In accordance with the policy of the Law School to make the work practical, a new 
course on Brief Making is at present being given to members of the Third- Year class. 

Throughout the three years each student is required to appear regularly before the 
school courts, that he may know court practice by this experience. 

The school Legislature has been doing effective work for several years in teaching 
students of the Second and Third Year classes the procedure in Massachusetts l^;is- 
lation. 

Bronze tablets in memory of the late Professors Abbott and Boyd of the Law 
School Faculty have been placed upon the walls of the main corridor of the school 
building. Appropriate exercises of commemoration were held at the school on Fel>- 
ruary a8. The speakers were President Huntington, Professor Colby of Dartmouth 
College, from which the deceased were graduated, and Professor Simpson and Mr. 
Wood of the Law School Faculty. The placing of the tablets upon the walls and the 
holding of the exercises were entirely student movements. One tablet is marked, 
"In Memory of Natt Thurston Abbott, 1871-1910. Erected by the Classes of 191 1, 
191 2, and 1913;" the other, "In Memory of Archibald Campbell Boyd, 1866-1910. 
Erected by the Classes of 1911, 191a, and 1913.'' The officers of the general committee 
of the students were Edward M. Peters, '11, chairman; Jay R. Benton, '11, treasurer; 
and Luke F. Kelley, '12, secretary. The tablets were designed and cast by T. F. 
McGann and Sons Company, of Boston. 



SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 

Professor W. H. Watters read a paper on "Cancer" before the New YoriL Academy 
of Pathological Sciences on March 34. 

It » a gratification to the Faculty and the friends of the Medical School that one of 
the members of the Senior class, in competition with nine other candidates, repre- 
senting some of the best medical schools of the country, for the position of interne in 
a near-by hospital, passed the highest examination and received the appointment. 

The secretary of the alumni of the Medical School is Frank R. Sedgley, M.D., 
19 Mt. Vernon Street, West Roxbury, Mass. 
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The followiog record was made by graduates of Boston University School of Med- 
icine before the Massachusetts Board of Registration in Medicine during the year 
191a All of the applicants for r^istration from this school passed the examinations 
successfully, thereby making for the school a record of 100%. The average percentage 
obtained by the graduates of this school was 78.8, a mark not reached by any other 
of the New England medical schools. Thus was a double record made. 

The tabulated results are as follows: 











Percentage 






Average per 


cent 


offaUures 


Boston University 




78.8 




None 


Harvard 




78.7 




4.8 


Dartmouth 




77.8 




la 


Tufts 




76.3 




X0.14 


Massachusetts College of 


Osteopathy 


71.2 




26.3 


College of Physicians and Surgeons, Boston 65.7 




78.3 



The new Evans Memorial Laboratory Building is now covered in, and assurances 
have been received from the contractors that the department will be ready for dedica- 
tion on or about October first next 

Dr. L. M. S. Miner b^ns this month a new course on Diseases of the Mouth, 
given to the Senior class. 

Dr. Otto Albert Pfefferkorn, a member of the 1910 graduating class, died at his 
home in East Weymouth, on January 28, at the age of twenty-five years. Dr. Pfeffer- 
korn had entered upon a year's service at the Metropolitan Hospital, New York, but 
contracted pneimionia in the early winter, which was followed by heart complications 
which resulted fatally. 



3k t t t nt ISool^d 

A False Equatioii: the Problem of the Great Trust, by Melville 
M. Billow, Ph.D. Harvard. 

This is a brief but noteworthy contribution to the discussion of the problems of 
the day by Dean Bigelow, of the Boston University Law School, so well known both 
in England and America as jurist, historian, and educator. What he calls the Great 
Trust imposed in this country by the sovereign people upon the State "is that the State 
shall establish and maintain equality of men before the law, in the general sense of 
providing, as far as that is possible in the government of men, that all citizens shall 
have equal opportunity in the pursuits and enjoyment of life, and that inequalities 
shall be subject to regulation by the State." The false equation is the attempt to equate 
this equality, or reflated inequality, with the actual inequality now existing, by dimin- 
ishing the actual mequality only by the present feeble expedients of anti-trust laws 
and the like. In his first chapter the author discusses the weakness of the State. He 
first takes up the weakness of the State in dealing with special privilege in the form of 
monopolies, and points out the entire inadequacy of our American governments to 
protect the people against the abuse of monopolies. As illustrations he mentions the 
coal strike oi 1902, where neither the State of Pennsylvania nor the United States was 
able to prevent inmiense suffering as the result of a controversy between the mine- 
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owners and their workmen. That controversy was settled, it is true, but not by tmj 
power of State or Federal government He mentions also the control of the milk sup- 
ply of our great cities by orivate monopoly over which the State has shown no power. 
The railways furnish his tnird instance of privilege which the State has been unable to 
control, but this book was published before the recent decision ot the Inter-state 0>m- 
merce Commission refusing to permit an increase of rates by the railwajrs. The au- 
thor then proceeds to discuss the disintegrating tendencies of modem society, treatii^ 
thereunder of the disint^ration of the family b^ divorce; the shortcomings of the Uw 
in criminal cases in punishing crime, and in civil cases in securing prompt and certain 
justice; and finally Uie sensational press, a portion of the press mdch unfortunately is 
not likely to profit by the author's warnings. 

In his second chapter the author discusses the remedy by which the State b to 
control privilege in the form of monopoly, and to resist the disintegrating forces tend- 
ing to weaken public authority. The difficulties in the way he points out are, first, 
dissipation of energy, and particularly the diversion of human en^ey in America from 
pubhc affairs; second, the restraints of the Federal constitution, wmch at the present 
time present great difficulties in the development of the powers of government to deal 
with the problems presented by modem conditions; and, third, defective modes oi 
education. With reference to education, the author shows that the shortcomings ol the 
rigid education of the past were mostly negative; but that when the field of the schools 
was enlaiged for the new learning d modem science there bc^an a dissipation of 
educational energy. Where the classical education had given imperfect and super- 
ficial generalities the new scientific education began to do avray with generalities en- 
tirely, and to substitute therefor the acquisition of particular facts. This insistence 
upon the study of facts, however numerous, instead oi upon the studv of the relations 
of facts, has reached a stage where synthesis and generalization have become for many 
students rare and difficult processes of thought. The remedy for these difficulties 
the author finds in organized education, by which he means not simply the organization 
of schools, but the organization of the brain itself by proper training. Recognizing 
the essential unity of truth and order as the law of the univene, the author would 
organize and develop the brain by the study of relations, reaching the Platonic con- 
clusion that the soul is a harmony, and that the "hoarded perceptions of just relation 
throughout all things make the soul." By such organized education the author hopes 
that the State may provide not only great leaders, who in this coimtry have often owed 
little to the school^ but also "a general body of coherent citizenship. This will in- 
evitably make duty on the part of the masses — on the part of the laborii^ man in 
particular — the mainspring of relation to the State. It will show the individual in 
the more lowly stations of life that he, as much as his more fortunate neighbor, as 
much as the man of high station, is part of the Sovereign and therefore bears the same 
relation to the State, in the matter of duty, which others bear. Duty will thus be put 
in its right place in the government of men, taking the place of vague and unsound 
notions of neht. 

By way of illustration of the theories of education advanced by the author, he adds 
an account of the methods of education in the Law School of Boston University. As 
Dean of this school, the author has insisted, first, on the use of energy by the student 
in doinff his own work, instead of relying, through cognition and memory, upon the 
work of the teacher; second, upon the unity of the law, as against its division into sep- 
arate and mutually exclusive subjects; and, third, upon the practical view of the law, 
that the facts with which law is concemed are in large part social and economic, and 
that dialectics in itself will solve no problems of to-day any more than it solved the 
problems of the schoolmen. 

The most important contributions of America to the world in the last generation 
have been in the practical application of science through business oi^nization. The 
increasing complexity of modern life, however, imposes upon the State a task greater 
than that of organizing the greatest business, and for that task the State requires that 
all its citizens should be trained to take their part in the government — the few as 
leaders; the many as citizens, not simply faithful to their leaders, but wise in the selec- 
tion of those leaders. That such training is necessary to insure the permanence of 
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democncy the most loyal believers in democracy will not deny; and it is in the present 
failure of the State to provide such training that lies the strongest argument dl those 
who are still sceptical as to that permanence. Not ovlj as to uie importance of such 
training, but as to the method l^ which the training is to be given, Dean Bigelow's 
book b full of timely and vahiable suggestioiL (Little, Brown & Company, Boston, 
191 z. pp. vii, 351.) Edward Aveky Haxkiman. 

The Face of the Fields, by Dallas Lore Sharp. Mr. Sharp's new volume 
affords on nearly every page striking evidence of his great and growing power of ob- 
servation and e3q>ression. On opening the book we found ourselves instantly gripped 
by the first words of his first essay: "There was a swish of wings, a flash of gray, a 
cry of pain, a squawking, cowering, scattering flock of hens, a weakly fluttering pullet, 
and 3ronder, swinging upward into the October sky, a marsh hawk, buoyant and 
gteaming silvery in the sun. Over the trees he beat, circled once, and disappeared." 
The last short sentence of but nine words is a model in its absolute fidelity, its restraint, 
its compression, its rhythm. In Mr. Sharp's descriptions we have come to look for 
some luminous, graphic word or phrase which comes either as a lightning stroke of 
intuition or as the reward of downright grappling with a reluctant lan^age. It is 
either genius or it is an art so perfect that it conc^ls its art — and art of this kind is 
akin to genius. As an illustration we select another sentence from the opening essay: 
"Then a loud rattle, a streak of blue, a splash at the centre of the swirl, and I see the 
pike, twisting and bending in the beak of the kingfisher." While every word is direct 
as an arrow, we find ourselves going back again and again to the worck "twisting and 
bending." Some day, if we are lucky, we shall see a live pike in the beak of a real 
kingfisher, aiKi we know that he will bend and twist exactly as did the pike which we 
saw when we were reading Mr. Sharp's words. 

In reading Mr. Sharp's books the one thought which constantly recurs to us is: 
"We do not need to go to Africa for game." Mr. Sharp finds on his little farm in 
Hingham enough to keep him and his ^e and his four boys all busy seeing things and 
reccnrding them. The best observers rarely or ever complain of scarcity of material 
To the trained eye ants and bees are as interesting as elephants or tigers. What Mr. 
Sharp sees we may see if — and here's the rub — if we will use our eyes. We know 
Mr. Sharp well enough to feel sure that he craves no monopoly in the fine art of seeing. 
He does not grudge anybody the ability to see and write. All he asks is that they see 
straight and tell the truth. Here are his manly words to the nature- writer: "He will 
have DO lack of love for nature, and no lack of love for the truth. Whatever else he 
docs, he will never touch the flat, disquieting note of make-believe. He will never in- 
vent, never pretend, never pose, never shy." 

We can do the reader no greater service than to urge him to secure a copv of these 
essa3rs. No one can read them without starting straight for rocks and fields. And 
when the eye has grown keen, and the spirit's vision widened, and nature has become 
a sentient, throbbing thing that talks to her votary, write to Mr. Sharp and thank him 
for leading you into a new and undiscovered world. No reward that can ever come to 
him could be as sweet as the knowledge that he has helped a brother man to decipher 
the cryptic characters of great nature's book. (Houghton, Mifliin Company, Boston, 
1911. lamo. $1.25, net. Postage extra.) J. R. Taylor. 

In Hero Folk of Ancient Britain Miss Sara £. Wiltse has told anew 
the immortal legends of Jack the Giant- Killer, Jack and the Beanstalk, and Tom 
Thumb. Though Miss Wiltse speaks of her work as only editing these stories, she 
has taken her editing seriously, and has gone back to the earliest sources for her material. 
Thus the book will have an interest for the grown-up reader, as well as for the children, 
who will be surprised to learn that the tale of Jack the Giant-Killer is interwoven 
with the legends of King Arthur's court, and that Alfred the Great has a place in the 
story of Jack and the Beanstalk. To the children, the book will be a delight because 
of the freshness and directness of its style. Since the davs of "Alice in Wonderland" 
it is recognized that a child likes the book which tells of things as if they really hap- 
pened, not as if they might have happened. And this is Miss Wiltse's great gift in 
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nairatioii, the convincing quality of her style. The most sceptical of modern children 
must believe that her giants lived, and that her heroes killed them. 

The illustrations of Miss Griselda M. McClure add greatly to the attractiveness of 
the book. A note of preface says that "the arms, dress, and domestic architecture 
present no anachronisms," and we, who are true believers in giants, feel sure that 
they also are accurately portrayed. Alice C. Hyde. 

Mr. H. Clififord Gallagher, of the Corporation of Boston University, has presented 
to the college library, in the name of Walter Baker and Co., an illustrated woiiL en- 
titled New Engrland. What It Is and What It Is To Be. Edited bj 
George French. The book was prepared under the direction of a special committee 
of the Boston Chamber of Commerce. The object of the work, as stated in the Pref- 
atory Note, is to acquaint the people of New England with the country they live in» 
and to furnish them with the means of acquainting others with that country. The 
work is published by the Boston Chamber of Commerce. 

The Houghton Mifflin Company have in press a new volume by Professor D. L. 
Sharp, called The Fall of the ITear. This is the first of a series of four books 
to be known as ''The Dallas Lore Sharp Nature Series." This book will appear in 
the early summer. The Century Company have in press for immediate publication 
a new Nature Reader by Professor Sharp, made out of his voliune Roof and 
Meadow. 

One of the most successful of the books published during the last few months is 
Present-Day Prayer-meetingr Helps for Laymen and Ministers* 

by alumni of Boston University School of Theology. Edited by Rev. Norman EL 
Richardson, professor-elect in the Boston University School of Tlieolo^. The book 
is the outcome of a belief on the part of some prominent alumni of the School of The- 
ology that some familiarity with an attractive and suggestive topic on the part of the 
layman, as well as the pastor, will do much to make prayer-meetings interesting and 
helpful. The book has already met with laige sales both in the Eastern and the West- 
em States. For many weeks it has been reported among the six best sellers of several 
laige book-stores. All profits from the sale of the work will be used to purchase books 
for the library of the Boston University School of Theology. (Eaton and Mains, New 
York. Size, i6mo. pp. 135. Cloth. Price, 50 cents, net Postage, 5 cents.) 

Mr. S. F. Harriman, of Columbus, O., has brought out a work bv Rev. Charies 
Bertram Pyle, A.M., entitled The Philosophy of Borden Parker Bo wne^ 
and Its Application to the Religrious Problem. With an Introduction 
by Washington Gladden, D.D. The Boston Transcript of Saturday, February 4, con- 
tains an extended and sympathetic review of this new contribution to the already 
extensive literature on the late Professor Bowne and his work. 

A small collection of poems with the title Yia liUCis has recently been published 
by Miss Alice H. Harper, a graduate of Boston University in the class of 1907. The 
little book is dedicated to Professor Dallas Lore Sharp, in frank, simple verses ex- 
pressive of an attitude toward literary endeavor which a professor of English must 
be gratified to have inspired. The poems of the collection, deaUng as they do with 
the deeper emotions of the heart, are characterized by a pathos in most cases happily 
free from the false note of over-emotionalism which so easily besets the work of young 
poets. Perhaps '*The Old Chiurch," the last poem in the book, will strike a responsive 
chord in the greatest ntunber of readers, for it expresses the hallowed atmosphere 
which forever ungers about the church of one's youth and earliest faith: 

"Within thott quiet walls oar eager touls 

Were rarished with a aweetneas not of earth: 
With high resolve we pressed toward lofty goals. 
What time the spirif s glad new life had birth." 

All the poems voice a deep, sincere human feeling, promising well for further contri* 
butiong to poetry which is worth while and of universal human appeal. 
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THE REIGN OF WILLIAM THE SECOND. 
William Fairfield Watrren, 

THE administration of the second president of Boston University is at 
an end. Under happy auspices it b^an; under happy auspices it has 
reached its consummation. 

Sddom does a man come to a position of like responsibility with a 
prq>aration so full of promise as was that of William Edwards Huntington. 
It would seem as if every eariier experience had been planned and pre- 
azranged with a view to the production of that breadth of thought and 
indusiveness of sympathy so essential in the head of a modem metropolitan 
university. Of Unitarian parentage, he yet found his spiritual home and 
work in one of the most evangelical and evangelistic of all the churches. 
Educated in the liberal arts in the West, he secured his professional training 
in the East. His college drill was in a State university; his professional, in 
a university imsupported and uncontrolled by the State. Beyond both 
these experiences in American institutions, he had shared in the life of the 
German university. He was a clergyman, but one who had manfully 
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played his part in the ranks of the laity. He had borne command in war, 
and thereby was qualified to render all the greater social service in our 
time of peace. He, a presbyter in the Methodist Episcopal Church, was 
nephew of a bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Church, and brother-in- 
law to a bishop of the Reformed Episcopal Church; and, strange to say, 
not one of the three was serving in the church of his nativity. For twenty- 
one years, in our College of Liberal Arts, he was a teacher in the fidds of 
ethics and history, two of the most liberalizing of all studies. Through the 
same fruitful years he was a successful administrator in the exarting office 
di the College Dean. Such was the man who in January, 1904, took up the 
presidency of Boston University. 

A stranger would have needed time to make the acquaintance (A his 
new constituency. Not so he. He knew his Governing Board; indeed, had 
been a member erf it, and the bdoved pastor of several of the most influ- 
ential members. He intimatdy knew the financial leaders erf the institu- 
tion, and was son-in-law to one of the most prominent of them. In the Uni- 
versity Senate and Convocation were found the most intimate and the most 
influential of his many friends. Surdy, of such a man, under such condi- 
tions, the public was entided to expect much; and now, surveying the 
achievements of the past eight years, it is a pleasure to say that the ante- 
cedent expectation has been happily fulfilled. 

The total r^;istration erf the University when President Huntington 
assumed his duties was twelve hundred and seventy-nine; on his retire- 
ment it is seventeen hundred and eighty-one, — a gain di five hundred and 
two. In this gain eveiy department has shared save the Schod <rf Law, in 
which, owing to recent changes in requirements for admission and gradua- 
tion, there has been a slight falling off. The total number of instructors 
employed in the University has risen from one hundred and forty-eight to 
one hundred and sixty-one. 

At the date of his accession the net assets of the University were $2,079,- 
597; despite grievous annual deficits, which were inevitable, these figures 
are to-day exceeded by almost half a million dollars. 

In no other of the six departments of instruction have the changes of 
the last eight years been so marked as in the College of liberal Arts. Its 
registration has grown from five hundred and thirty to eight hundred and 
five, — a gain of two himdred and seventy-five, or nearly sixty-five per cent. 
The change of base from Beacon Hill to Boylston Street was not originally 
planned or urged by President Huntington, but as soon as the decision had 
been reached by the Trustees he wrought wisely and effectively to make 
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the results justify the removal. In his retrospect of the eight years, the 
great enlargement which he has witnessed in the scientific work of the 
cdl^e, and in its facilities for yet higher scientific wgHl, must afford him 
peculiar satisfaction. 

With each pasdng lustrum the dvic, associational, and intercollegiate 
calls upon the time and strength of a college president seem to increase. 
Moreover, these calls are so intimately and vitally connected with the serv- 
ice which the institution is aiming to render to the public that, however 
onerous, they cannot be n^ected. Ht^py the man who in this position 
can make response to these claims with the facility, and at the same time 
with the felicity, shown by our retiring PraesesI 

Sincere is the sorrow of all true lovers of Boston University to know 
that the overtaxed strength of our beloved banner-bearer requires that he 
seek release from the arduous duties of his office. Still, in the light of such 
a truly honorable record, we will at least all join in the words of the soldier- 
poet in Faneuil Hall: 

"There lives no gkx>m 
In this our sorrow; rather pride, and praise^ 
And gratitude, and memory of old days." 

? 

WILLIAM EDWARDS HUNTINGTON. 
Wittiam MarshaU Warren. 

IN the noon-recess or after a social evening, when the students are sing- 
ing their own songs, you may hear one of surprising content, serially 
questioning the spiritual place of each member of the Faculty. Stanza by 
stanza, man by man, we are sent untimely to the nether- world: the refrain 
of the song already scents the smoke of our torment. But when at last the 
quest is made for President Huntington, all is changed. He only of us can 
esci^ perdition. In the altered refrain, you hear him singing with the 
angds. 

Now college students, in their appraisal of professors, have some 
disceroment and a good deal of instinct. To be siure, they are taken with 
qualities they will later prize less; sometimes in quiet, untypical men they 
quite miss the essentials, — for where the owner of a mill-stream thinks of 
power and run-off, his boys but fill their senses with the rushing picture, — 
yet the students' voice in the main rings true, and their judgment founds 
a presumption. 
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For such lenienqr with the President there must be a reason. It is the 
same reason that explains another exception. Members <rf college facuhies 
are of all men outspoken and independent in judging each other. One 
strong New Eng^d college president told me — and not in confidence, 
but as in surprise that I needed to be told — that of the three members of 
the best known department in his faculty, not one had common sense. 
I recall, too, how unaffectedly another distinguished college officer tdd 
me of informing a conspicuous colleague that his chief fault lay in being a 
downright cad. In our own college Faculty, I hope its members will never 
be too self-centered to fed distiurbed if one of us goes wrong in any point of 
conmion concern. Individual judgment, frank and reasonably warm dis- 
cussion, even such retrospective comment as may fix the lesson of a blunder, 
— what would a college faculty be worth, were these neglected or curtailed ? 

Now listen. President Huntington's relation to the Faculty of the Cd- 
l6ge has been remarkably personal and intimate: it would be hard to im- 
agine how a faculty could know its chief more thoroughly. And yet I have 
never heard one of his associates, however divergent in conviction or 
opinion, speak one disloyal or even distrustful word. 

More personally still, let me say that for seven years past my own 
duties as Dean have interlaced continually and at many a point with those 
of the President. Our offices have been adjoining. I have seen the Presi- 
dent working imder all conditions, in all situations. I must have inter- 
rupted him a thousand times most unwelcomely. And yet the door between 
our offices — it is but seldom closed — has always seemed to me to open 
toward the south; it has opened into sunshine, into a place of unfailing 
kindness and good cheer. When I was a boy. Dr. Huntington, by some 
happy chance, taught me the catechism. But through these k^er years, with 
no such effort, he has been teaching me out of the better book of his own 
example. And what lessons! Supreme r^ard in education for the primal 
values, for the human and the spiritual before the impersonal and unsatis- 
f]ring; constant reference in judgment to what is fair and finely honorable; 
generous forbearance; and the kindest interpretation of others' deeds. Few 
facts of this kind, facts exceptional and worthy of recording, there must be 
a reason; and but one reason can be adequate. 

Good Meister Eckart used to say that a mark of the nobler nattire is 
to act without instrument, — to accomplish through simply being what one 
is. There are university presidents so bent upon service, so tense and taut- 
strained for methodical efficiency, so impatient for increase at any cost, 
for great stones laid one upon another, for unbroken reports of the largest 
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jet, so busy, so cumbered, and preoccupied, that thej never give nor get 
for their institution the very thing it needs most. They fail to be men that 
woriL through what they are themselves, in pmity, and good will, and lov- 
ableness of character. They serve their corporations well; but the hungry 
sheep look up and are not fed. 

There is, then, no mystery in the college's feeling for President Hunting- 
ton. The profound respect, the warm affection, have their ground in what 
he is. The written annals of his administration will never be complete nor 
just; for personality breaks through language. The only true history of 
these decades of his service will be found in the grateful memories of thou- 
sands who have had him for their friend; have had the joy of knowing his 
^Hrit and of feeling his character in the immediacy of its work; have been 
made the better by what he himself has been. 



RESOLUTIONS OF THE FACULTY OF THE COLLEGE OF 

LIBERAL ARTS. 

AT a meeting of the Faculty of the College of Liberal Arts on Friday, 
jTjL June 9, the following resolutions were unanimously adopted: 
. We, the members of the Faculty of the College of Liberal Arts of Boston 
University, fed profound regret that we are no longer to have the high 
privil^e of working under the leadership of President William Edwards 
Huntington. 

Most of us have known Dr. Huntington both as Dean of the College 
and as President of the University; and, with heartfelt appreciation of what 
he has accomplished in each of these offices, we record our sense of his 
unfaih'ng courtesy and of that considerate, kindly treatment of us as indi« 
viduals, and of the Faculty as a body, which has made these relations ideal 
in the truest sense of the word. 

Earnestly do we desire that Dr. Himtington may have many years of 
continued usefulness, with widening opportimities for that influence which 
character and experience richly qualify him to exert. Our most sincere 
good wishes will follow him through all his after-life; and the thought of 
what he has done and of what he has stood for will never cease to enhearten 
and inspire the members of this Faculty. 

The secretary shall place these minutes in the records, and transmit an 
engrossed copy to President Huntington. 
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PRESIDENT HUNTINGTON AND THE COLLEGE FACULTY. 

Judson B. CoU. 

"Tho' modest, on his anembomssed brow 
Nature bad written — Gentleman." 

A NY one who is at all familiar with the career of Doctor Huntington 
X\, need not search long before discovering the principles which deter- 
mined his attitude toward the Faculty, both while Dean of the College and 
while Preddent of the University. 

In harmony with innate characteristics strongly r^nant in his own life, 
he assumed that each man would seek to know his duty to the college and 
would strive faithfully to perform that duty. That recognition of respon- 
sibility could fail to be followed by endeavor in its discharge was a thought 
distinctly repugnant to him, and he had little faith that permanent good 
could result from service rendered under compulsion. He expected from 
others, as a matter of course, that which under similar conditi(ms he would 
propose for himself; and it is but stating a necessary consequence to record 
that his treatment of the Facility as a body and his rdadons with the indi- 
vidual members were ever mariced by the finest courtesy and the most 
genoous consideration. When even the youngest instructor sought an in- 
terview, he never felt that the head of the Univemty was consenting to 
receive an under-officer; but, rather, that peers were conferring on some 
topic of mutual interest 

The members of a college Facility, if men of intdlectual virility, will 
often hold divergent views on important questions; and the predding officer 
cazmot expect that he will find these men in perfect accord with himsdf on 
an matters of administration. During Doctor Huntington's terms in office 
there have been only a very few instances in which the Faculty was not 
found ready to accept his propositions promptly, and never has he sought 
to add to his opinions the weight of his position. In no case has he been 
known to manifest any annoyance or subsequently to seek by indirect meth- 
ods to modify the conclusions reached. 

Some presidents are credited with exercising a potent influence on the 
life of a college because, with an imperious will and a strong hand, they 
have directed Faculty action and have brought to fulfilment many plans of 
their own making. 

Other men, — and we rejoice that the race is not yet extinct, — recog- 
nizing the obvious fact that the sum of all wisdom seldom resides in one 
man, even though he be a college president, have pursued other methods 
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and have rendered more abiding service. Their careers have not been at 
all spectacular, they may not have posed as the advocates of any new 
propaganda, but with high ideals, quiet and faithful attention to duty, 
ezaked estimate of true nobility of character, and courteous discernment 
of manhood in others, they have given to their lives great power to sht^e 
the liyes of their associates, and have accomplished that which endures 
long after merely formal changes cease to produce the expected results. 

In this class we place Wlliam Edwards Huntington. The college 
Faculty has been moulded by him far more than its members can now 
understand; the passing years will bring even a clearer view of his char- 
acter and a higher estimate of his genuine courtesy and brotherly consider- 
ation; if possible, affection will deepen when associations shall have ter- 
minated, and far in the future lies the day when shall cease his influence 
in Boston University. 

9 

A TRIBUTE OF THE MEDICAL FACULTY TO 
DR. HUNTINGTON. 

John P. SiUherland. 

THE members of the Faculty of the Medical School learned of the 
resignation of President Himtington with dismay and apprehension, 
and at first considered the report a mere rumor. Later information con- 
vinced them that the ''rumor" was a melancholy fact, to which they have 
not yet become reconciled. 

The Facility of the Medical School consists of a large number of men 
and women whose r61e in life is of such a nature as to make them aelf- 
reliant, independent, and prone to originality in thought and opinion. 
Naturally, their opinions on a given subject do not always, by any means, 
ccnndde; but one is justified in asserting that there is one subject at least 
upon which they most unanimously agree, and that subject is President 
Huntington's retirement from the active duties connected with his office. 
This they deplore and look upon with unfeigned regret. Accepting the con- 
dition as beyond their control, they review the past with satisfaction and 
look to the future with confidence. During President Huntington's con- 
nection with the Medical School its Faculty has learned to respect his 
(^Mnions, to have confidence in his judgment, to believe in his sincerity, 
to recognize his breadth of mind and his sympathetic attitude towards the 
educational ideals of the medical profession; and now that he is to sever his 
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connection with the school they are solidly united in their desire to extend 
to him their heartfelt testimonial of good will and friendly r^;anL In many 
official acts and in many miobtrusive ways he has shown himself a true 
friend of the school. 

He has attended business and sodal meetings faithfully, and has given 
generously not only of his time but also of the coin of the realm to sp>ecial 
objects which have been brought to his attention. As a Faculty we have 
grown to fed that we can neither open the school session in the autumn 
nor bring our year's work to a close without his presence, assistance, and 
encouragement. We fed that President Htmtington is to be congratulated 
on having so happily completed an administration of which he well may 
be proud. We have appreciated, and do appreciate, his unending pad^ice; 
his unfailing kindness to one and all; his willing response to all appeals; 
and his keen interest in and sympathy for our special department. Where- 
ever he goes, to whatever uses he may put his time and energies in the 
future, we hope he will believe in his heart that the best wishes and the 
warmest regards of the Medical Faculty go with him. 

WILLIAM E. HUNTINGTON. 

AN APPRECIATION. 

Charles Dana Meserve, ^87. 

WHEN a man has reached the age at which he can look back with a 
wide, comprehensive view of the past, it is somewhat strange to 
discover that very few persons have had a direct influence on his life; that 
fewer still have awakened in him a conscious desire to imitate; and that thoe 
jtfe even fewer of whom he can say, "This man touched my life only to 
make it better, and gave me an ideal." 

In my college days there was one man who did this for me, and for all 
with whom he came in daily contact. In those days the number of students 
in the college was much smaller than now, so we were able to come into 
doser and more intimate rdations with the men who guided us and directed 
our courses, and were able to appredate sincerdy their many fine qualities. 
This appredation has increased as the years have passed, for our life-work 
has made it possible to meet the Faculties oi other colleges. 

But let the Faculty of any college be as learned and as broad-minded as 
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Fate and the Trustees shall decide, the Dean must be "the right man in 
the right place." He must have a heart beating with warm S3rmpathy, yet 
with an instinctive regard for its proper channels; he must be a man to in- 
spire esteem and confidence, and at the same time a wholesome respect 
for his commands; but, above all, he must be able to distinguish the in- 
dividual from the mass, and treat him with respect as long as he merits it. 
I knew President Huntington best when he was Dean, and I never knew 
him fail to show himself the ideal Dean. He was always ready to help by 
advice, or by material assistance; always just and square — ^ with a quiet 
sense of humor which made the signing of the "Doomsday Book" rather a 
delicate piece of business for some of us. 

In his classroom there was a restful activity, inspired by his broad schol- 
arship. In his lectures he displayed an humanitarianism which was an ex- 
ample for all of us, and a code of ethics which was sane and normal. Gifted 
with a deeply religious nature, he would often seijse upon qualities which 
had little of a religious air and illuminate them by bis own religious spirit. 
An whom he taught felt the elevating influence of his sincerity and his con- 
stant adherence to a spiritual ideal. 

Deq>ly as we respected him in his official capacity, deeply as we admired 
him in his classroom, it was as friend and companion we learned to love 
him. He became a delightful comrade to many of us in the hours of social 
rdaxation which we were so fortunate in having in that discarded building 
on Beacon HilL He had met many men in his busy life, and had learned 
not to take the every-day habits of the boy as the measure of his aim. So 
even those who, at that age, seemed lacking in purpose found a great 
I^easure in his company. It was as if, with Thoreau, he wished to declare, 
"I would fain communicate the wealth of my life to men ^^ would really 
give them what is most precious in my gift. I will sift the sunbeams for the 
public good. I know no riches I would keep back." He desired to know 
the young men and women whom he met, that he might learn and under- 
stand them; and in his dealings with them he displayed a splendid optimism, 
thus giving them a wider proq>ect of thought and hope. 

I have not been able to keep the personal note from this sketch, nor 
have I tried to do so. \\^th the class of '87 Dean Huntington was in dose 
touch, and these words, which come from the fulness of my heart, will 
surdy be echoed in thdrs. We left college with the deepest love and ad- 
miration for him, and time has served only to strengthen the memory of a 
personality which was rare and sweet. After a lapse of more than a score 
of years — 
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"We see him as he moved, 
How modest, kindly, all-accomplish'd, wise, 
With what sublime repression of himself, 
And in what limits, and how tenderly; 
Not swaying to this faction or to that; 
Not making his high place the lawless perch 
Of wing'd ambitions, nor a vantage-ground 
For pleasure; but thro' all this tract of years 
Wearing the white flower of a blameless life." 

When he retires from his more active duties, it is the sincerest wish of 
all the men and women who have felt his kindly influence that he may 
''reap a rich harvest of wisdom and content" 

MORAL VALUES IN EDUCATION. 

President Wiliiam E. HutUingkm. 

[Abstimct of the Baccalaureate Address, delivered in Jacob Sleeper Hall, Sunday, 

June 4, 1911.] 

THE theme I offer is ''The Moral Values in Education," and I turn 
to St. Paul to help us in unfolding it. There was nothing in the im- 
perial attractions of the Roman power that moved him. Nothing of polit- 
ical ambition or military glory stirred Paul deeply. But the ideals for 
human life that had been set forth by the Man of Nazareth did put his 
powers in action. You cannot go far in the study of Paul's life without dis- 
covering that there were two great ideas that ran through his whole aposto- 
late and controlled his conduct. 

One of these principles was to rid himself of all hindrances. He was 
one of the most independent of men. Family ties did not circumscribe him. 
He was not especially careful as to a livelihood, but was able to earn his 
own living, when it seemed wise for him to do so, by simple tent-making. 
If ever a man set out to live a free and absolutely self-f orgetf ul life it was 
Paul after he had determined (saying, "This one thing I do") to be a 
champion of the new Faith. Paul stands out in history as one of the great- 
est exemplars of individual liberty of action. Yet, this freedom of action — 
this independency of the trammels which are so common to men both in 
ancient and in modem society — did not give him an easy pathway up and 
down through the Roman provinces. He did not escape trial; but through 
all that catalogue of pains and buffetings he carries the heroic spirit of a 
real free-man; and after this recital is closed he rings out the triumphant 
note, "If I must needs glory, I will glory of the things which concern mine 
infirmities." 
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Now look a moment at the other principle, — besides that of personal 
liberty, which cost him so dearly, — a rule that also dominated Paul's life. 
That principle was, not to see how much he could get out of fellow men, 
but how much he could do for them. No early apostle, no Christian ex- 
emplar in any age, followed more implicitly in the footsteps of the great 
Master than did Paul Notice how he threw himself into the great centers 
of population. He had a burning zeal to move among the busiest cities of 
the Empire. It is a very common thing among the people of every historic 
race to feel drawn powoif ully toward dty life. But this " herding instinct," 
as it is called, is generally accompanied with the desire to gain something 
by living in contact with a multitude. The social instinct is quite closely 
allied to the love of possessions and the craving to increase what we call 
wealth, or material good. Not so was Paul led to Damascus, and to many 
other great dties of his time. He felt the pressure of a great message that 
was shut up in his heart, and which he wanted multitudes to hear. He 
was conscious of a new life stirring in his own veins, and could not rest 
untfl he had let that life be known and felt far and wide, wherever he might 
journey. Here, then, were two marks of a great nature, — first, a soul abso- 
lutdy free from all belittling and entangling alliances; and, second, a soul 
an on fire to do good to fellow men wherever and whenever he could reach 
them. 

Let us now for a few moments look at some of the chief ends that are 
commonly sought in education, and see how these high motives that wrought 
so deeply and effectively in the life of Paul will apply in our own individual 
career. 

There are three or four distinct purposes, or aims, that find place in 
modem education — and especially in the minds of serious students any- 
where. 

1. To make the most of one's own powers: to make the instrument, 
this aggr^;ate of human faculties, just as good and effective as possible; to 
make ready to do something in the world, is one very distinct object of all 
training that we caU Education. 

2. Then to become better acquainted with the world in which our life 
is placed; to have a well classified and orderiy knowledge of its elements, 
at least; to know something of history, of nature, of human achievements, 
of the progress of human thought in every realm of its research; — this is 
a very strong motive in Education. 

3. Often the spirit of the explorer takes possession of the student in 
many of the fields of Knowledge. He is not content to follow in the ruts of 
other men's thinking. He pushes out beyond well-known boundaries into 
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new regions, makes new discoveries; and by such sorvice the areas of learn- 
ing are always widening. 

4. There is still another end that becomes a ruling passion in many 
educated men and women; that is, to give learning to the unlearned, to fed 
the joy of giving light to other minds, to see the unfolding of power in the 
dq)endent and the uninstructed, and so to spread more widdy the riches of 
the mind that are within the reach of common life. 

I wish to dwell a little on some of these suggested points* as we lift them 
up in our thought in the light of the moral values that reside in them. 

We hear much of vocational education in our time. But, while there is 
much that is good in the general principle that every young person ought to 
be educated for a useful life, taught to do something to earn a livdihood, 
yet there may still be clinging to this conception of education a sordid and 
selfish motive. A higher ideal than a mere money-making vocation needs to 
dominate in the true notion of academic discipline, that lifts the character 
of the man gradually into a nobler distinction than to become merely a 
better servant to a livelihood. The mind of Milton caught fire as he 
studied books. He fastened his ambition to a great purpose to write on 
majestic themes; then his thoughts kindled, flamed out in both poetry and 
prose, in epic and treatise, and revealed a mind that was on fire with a 
moral purpose which burned its way into the events of his age. I am not 
going so far as to say that a college cousse is a failure which does not some- 
where along its pathway give the student the opportunity and the occasion 
for enkindling his whole moral nature. But it has not done its best You 
remember how Moses in his solitary preparation in the mountains came 
to the ''burning bush," and how his whole being was illumined, and his 
heart was warmed into a new fervor, by the lesson he learned there. The 
greatest lessons any scholar learns are those that move upon the enthusiaans 
of his life, as well as enlist his intelligence. The mere bookworm is not 
1^ to get such imptilses as I am sure come from far deeper sources than the 
pages of a text-book, or even from perfunctory teaching of instructors. The 
moral values of learning are seen by the student who is locking for such 
values — who is not thinking simply of prizes, or degrees, or mere intdlec- 
tual achievements of any kind; but is expecting to fed his own soul deepen- 
ing and broadening, to have his vision increased, and the great motives of 
human life made active in his own awakened and enkindled souL 

You are living "in the ndghborhood," as Lowell expressed it, "of 
great events." Life's disdpline ought to be for all of us, espedally for stu- 
dents, so broad and deep that we do fed that we are a part of neighboring 
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evepUs which are great enough to be landmarks of history. Are you young 
peofde in touch, and have you kq)t in sympathetic relation, with the prog- 
ress of the Peace principle that is spreading its benign light among the 
nations to-day? You are near neighbors to this fact of our time. You are 
entering an era in the world's history that will, when thoroughly established, 
put to shame the long dark ages of strife, batde, and slaughter which have 
marred the record of all the nations. It is enough to make every moral 
feding in us rejoice that the time is coming when the paralysis of war, and 
the desolations of war, will no more blast our world; when peace will set 
free every noble energy among the civilized nations; and the finer powers of 
men, unused or misused in war, will have a chance to bring about a far 
better order of society, and bear the riper fruits of civilization. 

Another most significant fact of our time is the det^mination in the 
mind of Christendom that all the rest of the world, in its daric and unblest 
portions, shall have the same light that shines upon the Christian nations 
and makes them what they are. When we compare the movements of 
missionary enterprise to-day with some other events of other ages we realize 
how much more significant, in the real progress of the world, is this mighty 
effort of Christianity for the help of the heathen world. 

It is a remarkable fact that college students are to-day numbered by 
thousands in our country who are volunteers for this large work of uplifting 
the benighted races. 

We like to think of our beloved University as founded upon and per- 
meated by the best ideals of learning in all its departments. We are also 
profoundly glad that high standards of character are always present in the 
mmds of the governors and the teachers of this University. For thirty years 
I have watched, from the inside, the spirit, the movements, the ruling pur- 
poses of this institution; and I want to proclaim to-day as my steadfast con- 
viction that the first place is given to those elements in the education of 
youth here which pertain to moral and spiritual things. Yonder on the hill 
is the place where Law is taught; there the fountains of justice, rights, 
equity, are constantly drawn upon, and the inviolability of elemental 
moralities is appealed to, as the background of all jurisprudence. Over 
here is the school where the art of healing is taught — the merciful, benefi- 
cent ways of ministering to pain-stricken humanity. The fundamental 
meaning of Medical Science reaches back to the character of the divine 
Being Himself, "whose mercy endureth forever." Here in the college is 
the center where the humanities are taught; that word is so broad and so 
ezpresfflve that we are fond of it, telling that the leammg here pursued is as 
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wide as the total interests of our hiunan life, and nothing that pertains to 
man's highest welfare, in this world or in the world to come, is foreign to 
it. And there, also on the hill, is the School of Divinity, where men are in 
training for work that is little less than divine; and the truth is divine 
which they are seeking to understand so well that they may teach it to 
their generation with power. 

This is a Christian institution, — as oiu: country is a Christian land, — 
f oxmded and maintained by those who believed in the kingdom of God on 
earth, to which prophets and apostles gave their high service, and for which 
the Savioiu: gave Himself as the Chief Comer-stone. Our whole structure 
is built on the solid foundations that Christianity has furnished; the teach- 
ing is from the elevation to which Christianity lifts all learning that is worth 
fostering; the past administrations have been loyal to the supreme interests 
of Christian education; the coming administration, we are confident, will 
bear on through the years before us the same high standards. 



THE TEACHERS' COURSES. 

WE publish dsewhere in this issue a provisional list of the courses 
which the University will offer to teachers during the coming year. 
The success of these courses is now assured. It is evident that a consider- 
able body of mature and experienced teachers find in this work ad- 
vantages which are not presented by the Extension Courses, excellent 
though they are. The Boston University Teachers' Courses cover a much 
wider field, and offer the additional inducement of smaller classes with 
greater opportimity for personal participation in discussion. The fact that 
most of these courses may be counted toward an advanced d^ee is an 
especially attractive feature to teachers who already hold a bachelor's 
d^ee. The attendance of so many earnest teachers makes it possible to 
conduct these classes on a high plane of study and investigation. 

DEAN W. M. WARREN'S article "The Scholar Pilgrims," which 
appeared in a recent issue of the Boston Transcript, was a convincing 
presentation of the reasons which lead school-teachers and college professors 
to spend their scanty savings in travel and study abroad. The article was 
especially timely, in view of the announced purpose of a recently formed 
"patriotic" society to secure the passage of a law levying a tax on Americans 
upon their return to this country after a trip abroad. 
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TRUMAN fflRAM KIMPTON. 
John E. Clarke. 

IN Worcester, Mass., on April twenty-second, passed another of the pio- 
neers of Boston University. Truman Hiram Kimpton was bom in 
Quebec, in 1840; was graduated at Wesleyan University in 1863; <^d was 
principal of the Chicopee High School four years previous to his appoint- 
ment in the College of Liberal Arts, Boston University, as Professor of 
Latin, in 1873. '^h^ paucity of instructors, and the numerous courses o£Fered, 
made it necessary for him to conduct several classes besides those in Latin. 
I remember him as instructor in Algebra, Geometry, and Roman Law. 

He remained in Boston University ten years. At the end of that period 
his congenital nervousness increased to such an extent that he resigned the 
professorship, and for several years engaged in such employments as his 
heahh permitted. The last five years of his life were passed in a sanitarium, 
where death at length found him. 

Professor Kimpton was a rare personality. Such men as he was may 
have been common a hundred years ago, but our newest civilization im- 
f ortunately produces a different type. He was a gentleman of the old school, 
whose very nature was a pattern of politeness, and whose heart overflowed 
with kindness and sympathy. His patience was never exhausted; his cor- 
diality in classroom and in his home was a refreshing stimulus to discour- 
aged students; and his friendship was as lasting as it was sincere. One 
never felt that his warm greeting was a condescension, nor that his praise 
was simply perfunctory. His sincerity elicited sincerity, and any abuse of 
his confidence would have seemed a disgrace. 

The dass of 1878 was small, — only twenty-eight in number, — and we 
enjoyed opportunities that larger classes do not enjoy. We became per- 
sonally acquainted with our instructors; but Professor Kimpton was the 
one whom we visited, and at whose house we were sure of a hearty welcome. 
Our acquaintance with him did not cease with Commencement, for many 
of us corresponded with him for years, and one of us named a son Truman 
Kimpton. 

Other instructors may have been better Latin scholars, or have pro- 
duced learned treatises that nobody reads; Professor Kimpton had more 
than scholarship, and left a living memory that needs no books to keep 
it from perishing. 
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ADDRESS OF THE FACULTY OF THE SCHOOL OF THEOL- 
OGY TO PROFESSOR SAMUEL LYNCH BEILER. 

[Presented at a banquet in his honor, in Boston, Thursday evening, May 30.] 

Professor S. L. Beiler, Ph.D., S.T.D. 
Dear Brother: 

As you may have perceived already, this is not an ordinary Faculty 
meeting. Marvel not, therefore, if we, your colleagues, instead of loc^ng 
to you for the order of business, present one of oiu: own. We have decided 
that three items, at least, must here and now have attention. 

First, we wish, singly and unitedly, to thank you for all you have done 
in the years now closing to aid us in strengthening the work and enriching 
the life of our School of Theology. Twice since yoiu: graduation have you 
been the unanimous choice of this Faculty, and of our Board of Trustees, 
for the vacant chair of Practical Theology. To no other among the him- 
dreds of our alumni has such a distinction come. We are gratified that in 
your service you have so fully confirmed the wisdom of our choice. You 
have made oiu: work easier by the spirit in which you have done your own. 
Above all, do we desire to thank you for the loyalty with which, at no small 
cost of personal comfort and family convenience, you responded to our 
needs when the sudden translation of good Dean Rishell left us destitute 
of an administrative head. Remembmng the patient care which you have 
devoted to the onerous routine of the office, and the ability with which 
at many times and in many places you have officially represented us, we 
cannot, in words, express as we would the gratitude we feel. 

But, beyond all thanksgivings, we are here to express to you our love. 
The patristic theologians, in treating of the love of God, were accustomed, 
you remember, to discriminate between a lower kind, which they called 
"the love of compassion," and a higher, which they called "the love erf 
complacency." We have loved you with both kinds. As often as we have 
seen you, or thought of you, in your capacity of Father Confessor, and 
Premium — or Penance — Awarder, to a body of two hundred students, 
compelled to bear the sorrows of all the sorrowful, the needs of all the 
needy, and the pranks of all the prankf ul, we have loved you with the love 
of compassion. On the other hand, as often as we have seen you, or thought 
of you, in the Christliness of yoiu: spirit, spending yourself for student, and 
colleague, and stranger, and for the Lord you serve, we have lost all thought 
of compassion in a love exquisitely complacent. To express this we wanted 
to prepare you a feast, a love-feast, from which you might carry through 
all your remaining years a happy, yea, even a sacred, memory. 
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finally, your colleagues desire to express to you thdr congratulations 
and good wishes. 

In many a field and in many a line of duty you have been called to 
serve the Lord we love, and everywhere you have had the joy of seeing the 
pleasure of the Lord prosper in your hand. We congratulate you. We are 
not here gathered to give you honorable escort to, or over, any boundary- 
line ol the Master's vineyard. We are here to applaud well doing, not to 
say a final "Well done!" Rich years, we believe, await you. We congrat- 
ulate you on the vigor of mind and body with which you face them; on the 
new fields and new opportimities which call to you from beyond the Rock- 
ies; on the new home which is to open to you fresh lines of influence; on 
the welcome and good-fellowship which our Far West alimmi are waiting 
to give you. We shall not be surprised to see you resuming upon the Pacific 
coast the very work you have been doing here upon the Atlantic. Whatever 
it be toward which our Heavenly Father is now leading you, be assured 
that the prayers and good wishes of this company will there be with you. 
And remember, also, that no westering sun can end the day in which you 
and we unitedly work, and no setting of sims that set can ever darken the 
one wide temple in which you and we together chant the praises of our 
common Lord. 

(Signed) William £. Huntington. 

William F. Warren. 

Henry C. Sheldon. 

Marcus D. Buell. 

John M. Barker. 

Albert C. Knxtdson. 

Samuel J. MacWatters. 

Geo. C. Cell. 



A NOTABLE feature of the Graduate School during the last year was 
the greatly increased number of recent graduates of the College of 
Liberal Arts who have come back to the University to spend a year in resi- 
dent study. This increased attendance was due in part to the greater at- 
tractiveness of the graduate work since the reorganization of the school; but 
it is largely to be attributed to the steady increase in the efficiency require- 
ments imposed upon all candidates for positions in the better high schook. 
Many school committees are now inclined to insist that their teachers in 
the upper classes shaU hold a master's degree acquired in an institution of 
recognized standing. 
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WORKS AND DAYS. 
Hamilton W, Mabie, LL.D. 

[Abstract of the oiation delivered at the Commencement Rxerrisfai of Boston 
University, in Tremont Tenq>le, on Wednesday, June 7 J 

THE phrase ''works and days" recaUs one of the oldest Greek poems, 
in which the fruitful labors of the earth and the far-reaching beauty 
of the sky, the locality where a man dwells, and the world in which he 
lives, are happily kept in touch. It recaUs, also, one of the most inspiriting 
and characteristic of the essays of Emerson, which relates a man's specific 
activity to the whole range of his spiritual life. There is in this coimtry 
need of the noblest interpretation of work, because so many persons think 
of it as a wholly external activity, — a means of making one's living, — 
while these are, as a matter of fact, the incidents of work. There is no 
educational influence comparable in its range and penetration with work. 
Schook, colleges, and universities train a great number of students, but they 
are only a little handful compared with the men and women throughout 
the globe whose education comes chiefly, sometimes almost exclusively, 
in offices, shops, stores, and factories. Work is, in fact, the teacher of 
fundamental lessons for the whole race, and the education it gives creates 
the foundation of character on which society rests. Every factory where 
men and women work is as definitely a school as the most advanced technical 
institution. It is a school in which are taught the great lessons of honesty, 
truthfulness, fidelity, trustworthiness, punctuality; in a word, that large 
and basic integrity on which all other education must rest if the trained 
hand and the trained brain are not to be delicate instruments, carefully 
wrought, but futile for effectiveness. 

But work is much more than education. It is also the most vital rev- 
elation of what is in the spirit of the worker. It is the record of his genius, 
and of the genius of the race to which he belongs. It is more than any- 
thing else an expression of his spiritual nature. The moment it passes 
beyond drudgery and is inspired by anything more than routine fidelity 
it becomes the most expressive language in which the worker speaks. Even 
manual work, when it is touched by this higher vitality, becomes artistic 
and expressive of character; and the higher it ascends in the scale of crea- 
tiveness the more transparent is its disdosiure of what is in the soul of the 
worker. It has often been said that if every record of the Greeks had 
perished except some temple standing partially wrecked, but with its 
structural lines entire, on some sea-coast in Greece, or along the eastern 
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shores of Italy, or on some island in the Mediterranean, we should still 
know the Gredc, not only in his quality as an artist, but in his character 
as a man; for we should find in that structure restraint, temperance, sub- 
ordination of detail to a general design; that power of making all things 
bend to some great purpose — which is one of the highest expressions of 
character. Such a temple would tell us, not only what the Greek was in 
his quick sense of beauty, his kno^edge of proportion and relation, his 
exquisite touch, but also in his inner nature. This is true, not only of great 
racial work, but of all creatiye individual work. It is as true of the Shake- 
spearian plays as of the Greek temple. If to-morrow in some library in 
England a play which had the quality of "The Tempest" or "As You Like 
It" were to come to light there might be some questioning on the part of 
the professional Baconians; but literary students and experts would in- 
standy recognize the inimitable touch, and the authorship of the play 
would be as thoroughly established as if it had been signed. 

This means that really great work gets its preeminence, not from any 
form of dexterity or outward skill, but from the very genius of the man 
himself. Goethe said that all his works constituted one great confession. 
The Greek temple, the Greek vase, a portrait by Rembrandt, a symphony 
of Beethoven, are so many chapters in autobiography of these inspiring 
workers. 

Three elements contribute to work of this class. First, skiU: mastery 
of one's materials and took. We have much to learn yet about the element 
of obligation in the matter of skill. It is not to-day considered immoral to 
do one's work fairly well when one might do it supremely well; it is con- 
sidered only unwise. But, as a matter of fact, skill is conscience applied to 
one's work. It is the expression of a man's religion through the ends of his 
fingers. Not only is skill a moral obligation, but it is preeminently the 
necessary qualification of an effective man and woman in this age. The 
day of the jack-of-all-trades has visibly passed. The man who is willing to 
do everything and can do nothing well has gone to the rear. One of the 
common tragedies of the day is the man or woman eagerly looking for 
work, but with no special qualification to do any particular kind of work. 
A generation ago thorough education was thought necessary only for the 
professions. The man of affairs, the man of action, was supposed to be 
exempt from the necessity of training. Then there were three learned 
professions; now there are over a hundred; and the need for education does 
not stop with a hundred professions. It has gone into every factory, machine- 
shop, office, great organized business. Supremacy no longer lies with the 
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simply energetic race; it lies with the scientifically trained race. Since the 
Germans have taken science into co-partnership, their business energy, 
ability, and training have put them in the foremost rank among the com- 
mercial nations of the world; and this has been done within the memory 
of the present generation. 

The Russo-Japanese War startled the world by its sudden disclosure 
of what a trained race can do in conflict with an untrained race. There 
were a thousand years of fundamental education behind the Japanese be- 
fore they began to study Western educational and technical methods; and 
when the curtain lifted on the Far East, in a moment of desperate stnig^ 
it showed a whole race standing together as one man, armed externally 
with every modem appliance, and inwardly with every modem skill. In 
such a struggle there could be but one result. The Japanese conquered the 
Russians years before the battle was on. And for the individual, skill 
means what it means for a nation: command of the field. It b a great mis- 
take to suppose that men are discharged at the caprice of their employers. 
Men are discharged by themselves. It lies within the power of almost 
every man to make himself so completely master of his tools that no one 
can afford to discharge him. He fills his place by superiority of skUl. 

The basis of great work is, of course, character, which Emerson says 
is our only definition of freedom and power. By character I do not mean 
simply a group of moral habits; I mean the organization of the whde 
personality into a sustaining force, based on discipline, self-denial, tem- 
perance, and sacrifice. These qualities are sometimes presented as being 
especially the qualities of the religious life; they are part of the achieve- 
ment of every great artist and of every great man of affairs. No really 
noble work is possible without them. The relation of great working-power 
to character is not simply a matter of religious teaching; it b an obvious 
fact of psychology. Men devoid of character in this large sense have done 
and will continue to do beautiful things in an irregular and disconnected 
fashion; but no man or woman who has not this sustaining power behind 
genius will ever do continuous work of a noble quality on an ascending 
scale of power. A man out of the gutter may write a tender and affecting 
prayer of penitence, — as many a man has done, — but no man who has 
much to do with the gutter can write a "Divine Comedy." It is beyond his 
reach, because he cannot hold himself together long enough to compass it. 

When the worker rests on a solid f oimdation of wholesome obedience to 
the laws of life, and has developed steadfastness and integrity of will, and 
has learned how expertly to use his tools and shape his materials, there 
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comes, as the highest expression of the work, to him who uses his spirit 
as well as his hands, the creative mood. Creativeness is always an expres- 
sion of personality. 

The creative man has also that power of concentration which is the 
special trait of the most vigorous and original minds: the ability to hold 
one's sdf , to focus all one's power and hdd one's entire personality fixed 
at one point over a long period of time. This was what Dante did. The 
bitterness of his life, while it affected his moods, never for a moment dis- 
tracted him from his central purpose. He wrote a poem in which the 
entire spiritual, intellectual, and almost the entire political background of 
his age is harmonized, and in which every word is so vitally chosen that it 
is almost impossible to put another word in its place. This was the quality 
which kept the invalid Darwin tirelessly pursuing one trail to the very ends 
of the earth, and qualified him in the end to compel the reconstruction of 
modem knowledge and the reinterpretation of the facts of nature. 

And then, above and beyond this, is that breath of God, so to speak, 
which we call inspiration. No man can command inspiration. It comes 
and goes like the wind. But there are attitudes of mind which invite it, 
and it is only the thoroughly trained man who gets the full lift and onward 
impulse which it brings. When Mr. Inness, one of the most original of 
American painters, was asked if he waited on favorable moods, he said, 
"Never. I am always at work. My saik are always set, and then, if sud- 
denly a favorable breeze arises, I catch it on the instant and am carried 
far by it." 

The man who reaches this height of expression through work leaves 
far behind him the stage in which he expects to be paid adequately for what 
he does. The great workers never are paid, and never will be paid. In the 
nature of things, what we call payment can no more be made to the man 
of genius than can a really spiritual experience be verified by a scientific 
demonstration. The two things are in different worids. 

Every man has a right to sell his skill, his time, his strength, his expe- 
rioice, his judgment; no man has a right to sell his temperament, his genius, 
or his character; and yet these unsalable things which are not to be had in 
the market of the world are the very things which the great worker puts 
into his work. The time has come when a man's place in the scale of 
spiritual development will be determined by the relation of what he gives 
to what he seUs; when what he sells will shrink, and what he gives will 
expand, until every man who makes work an expression of his soul will 
become a great benefactor. 
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PRESIDENT WILLIAM E. HUNTINGTON. 

AT last it becomes the duty of the Editors of Bostonia to say the words 
L of farewell which for some months they have been reluctantly antici- 
pating. By the time this issue of Bostomia reaches our readers. Dr. 
Murlin will probably be in Boston and Dr. Huntington's term of office 
as President will have ended. Through aU the exercises of Com- 
mencement Week there ran an underciurent of sadness at the thought 
of the sundering of the ties which for so many years had bound Dr. Himt- 
ington to the college and the University. By his calm and serene bearing 
amid scenes of farewell that must have drawn deeply upon his own re- 
sources of self-control Dr. Huntington kept within bounds the emotion 
that more than once seemed on the point of overflow. Some faint echo of 
the sorrow with which the Trustees and the Faculty part with Dr. Hunting- 
ton may be heard in the resolutions recorded elsewhere in this issue of 
Bostonia. Through aU these resolutions, and through the many unre- 
corded utterances of graduates and imdergraduates, recurs the same testi- 
mony to the sterling manhood of him from whom we now must take leave 
as President 

We need not repeat here in detail the story of Dr. Huntington's record 
as an administrator. Each issue of Bostonia has noted some improve- 
ment, some addition to the equipment or the curricidimi of the University. 
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Some (A the most striking features of his administration may, however, be 
here reviewed: the removal of the College of Liberal Arts to a new site; the 
growth of the college from 530 to 805 students; the introduction of Teach- 
ers' Courses, of a department of Science, and of a department of Theo- 
retical Music; the reorganization of the Graduate School; the addition of 
four hundred thousand dollars to the Endowment Fund; the growth of a 
spirit of codperation among the professional schools. Dr. Huntington would 
be the first to disclaim exclusive credit for aU these innovations; some are 
due to his own initiative, some are the natural outgrowth of the plans of his 
honored predecessor, Wlliam F. Warren, some are the result of the sug- 
gestions of Trustees, or Deans, or Faculty. But whether acting on his own 
initiative or adopting the suggestions of his colleagues, Dr. Huntington has 
been quick to estimate the value of a project and has executed his plans 
without preliminary promises or subsequent vaunts. 

Could Dr. Huntington's administration show only this list of additions 
to the equipment and resources of the institution his name would forever 
be memorable in the annals of the University. But long after these material 
accessions to Boston University have become a matter of mere historical 
record the sterling character and true manliness of Dr. Himtington will 
live in the minds and souls of the graduates who have carried out into the 
worid the inspiration which they received from vital contact with the Dean 
and President whom they admired and loved. 



WE have reserved for a special and earnest tribute the name of a 
friend and benefactor to whom Boston University owes a debt which 
it can never repay, — Mrs. William E. Huntington. Only those who are in 
touch with the inner life of the University can fully estimate her far-reach- 
ing and beneficent influence in furthering the material, the sodal, and the 
moral welfare of Boston University. The daughter of a noble mother and 
of a father — Alden Speare of revered memory — who was one of the 
most princely benefactors this institution has ever known, she inherits the ex- 
ecutive ability and the systematic generosity of her honored parents. Her 
beautiful home at Newton Centre has been a Mecca to students and pro- 
fessors alike. She has been an inspiration to the social life of the Univer- 
sity. She has rallied her wide circle of friends to supply the material needs 
of the University, and she has always been one of the most generous givers 
to every worthy cause. Boston University will ever hold her name in 
grateful, loving memory. 
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WE are happy to state that the election of Dr. WiUiain F. Warren as 
President Emeritus of Boston University and the appointment of 
Dr. Lauress J. Bimey as Dean of the School of Theology do not denote 
the cessation ci Dr. Warren's connection with the University; he will con- 
tinue his work in the School cS Theology as Professor of Rdigions and 
Religion. 

FROM the statement which appears elsewhere in this issue of Bostonea 
it will be seen that the fund for securing portraits of Drs. W. F. Warren 
and W. £. Himtington is not yet complete. Gifts have been received bom 
several himdred of the alumni, but more money is urgently needed. Con- 
tributions should be sent during the summer to Mr. Alfred H. Avery, 
688 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 



THE Commencement address of Dr. Hamilton W. Mabie emphasized 
the educative aspect of work. It was a scholarly and impressive ap- 
peal to perform real work through the channels of skill, character, and 
creativeness. Dr. Mabie's style is that of the trained literary man and 
journalist. He delivered his address in an easy, fluent manner, unhamp^ied 
by manuscript, but suggestive of matiure thought and careful preparation. 



THE older graduates of the University will learn with genuine sorrow 
of the death of Professor Truman H. Kimpton, who from 1874 until 
1879 ^^ hc^ of the Department of Latin in the College of Liberal Arts. 
Dr. John E. Clarke, of the class of '78, who was a pupil of Professor Kimp- 
ton, contributes a sympathetic sketch of his former teacher. The portrait 
which accompanies the article will be prized by many who had not seen 
the face of their honored instructor since they passed from his classroom. 
Mrs. Kimpton is living in Boston, and she retains her keen interest in the 
University and its graduates. 



THE secretary of the class of 1905 has performed a genuine service, 
not only to the class, but to the University, by printing a revised list 
of the addresses of the members of the class. The Editors of BosxoNtA 
have carefully corrected their mailing-list on the basis of this report of the 
secretary. 
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UNIVERSITY NOTES 



MEEIINO OF THE BOAHD OF TRUSTEES. 

At a meeting of the Board of Trustees on Tuesday, June 6, President W. E. Hunt- 
ington was made Dean of the Graduate School, with leave of absence for the coming 
year. Professor J. B. Coit, of the College Faculty, was made Acting Dean in the ab- 
sence of Dr. Huntington. 

By the consent of the governing boards of both institutions, the connection which 
has existed since 1875 between the Massachusetts Agricultural College and Boston 
University was dissolved. Under the arrangement which is thus discontinued grad- 
uates of the Massachusetts Agricultural College were granted, under certain condi- 
tions, the diploma in Science awarded to graduates of the University. Henceforth the 
two institutions are to be entirely distinct. 

Dr. John Eastman Clarke, who since Dr. Bowne's death has been Instructor in 
Philosophy and History in the College of Liberal Arts, is continued in this position for 
the coming year. Mr. Everett W. Lord was reappointed Men's Secretary of the College 
of Liberal Arts. 

A committee was appointed to arrange for the inauguration of President Murlin. 
Dr. Dillon Bronson was made chairman of this committee, with liberty to make his 
own appointment of the other members of the conunittee. 

Dr. W. F. Warren, who since his resignation of the presidency of the University 
has been Dean of the School of Theok)gy, was elected President Emeritus of the Uni- 
versity. He will continue his services in the School of Theok)gy as Danforth Richardson 
Dunn Professor of Religions and Religion. 

ANNUAL MEETING OF THE CONVOCATION. 

The meeting was called to order at 3 p.m. on Wednesday, June 7, by Deaa W. M. 
Warren. Dr. Warren introduced Rev. Seth C. Cary, who made the invocation. Dr. 
Emily L. Clark, the secretary, read the minutes of the previous meeting. 

The chair appointed as a committee to nominate a secretary for the ensuing year 
Mrs. C. S. Atherton, Dr. George S. Butters, and Mr. S. Edgar Whitaker. 

The result of the balbting for honorary vice-presidents of the chapters of the Con- 
vocation was declared as follows: School of Theology, Richard T. Stevenson; School of 
Law, John D. McLaug^ilin; School of Medidne, N. R. Perkins; College of Liberal Arts, 
Livenia H. Dorchester. 

The balk>ting for membeiB of the Visiting Committee resulted as foUows: School of 
Theok)gy, R^lph T. Flewelling; School of Law, William T. A. Fitzgerald; School of 
Medicine, S. H. Spalding; College of Liberal Arts, Mrs. Emily Bright Bumham. 

These reports were presented by the respective ahmmi secretaries, R^lph T. 
FlewelHag, J. Merrill Boyd, Frank R. Sedgley, Grace G. Pearson. 

Mr. S. Edgar Whitaker brought from New York the following greeting from the 
Boston University Association of New Yoi^: "Please present the hearty greetings and 
■smnmces of byahy to our Alma Mater from the Boston University Alumni Associa- 
tion of New York, consisting of the graduates and former students of the various de- 
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partments of the University residents of New York and vicinity." On the motion of 
Rev. George S. Butters, the secretary of the Convocation was requested to send a 
suitable reply to this greeting from New York. 

The Nominating Committee on secretary reported the name of Dr. Emily Loring 
Clark. She was declared elected, but declined to accept the office. By vote the resigiia- 
tion was not accepted. The question of adopting the report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee was then put by the chair, and Dr. Clark was declared elected. The announce- 
ment was received with applause. 

The chair then called upon the speakers who had been chosen to represent the 
various chapters of the Convocation. 

Professor N. £. Richardson, of the Faculty of the School of Theology, spoke on 
"Organization, Codperation, and Efficiency as the Commercial Battle-cry of To-day." 

Dean J. P. Sutherland, of the School of Medicine, reported a steady growth in the 
efficiency and influence of this department of the University. 

Mr. Joseph J. Feely, representing the School of Law, gave an address on the theme 
** What Is the Law ?" He prefaced his address by expressing a wish that a cbser union 
might be brought about among the graduates and the students of the various depart- 
ments of the University. 

Miss Emma L. Fall, a graduate both of the College of Liberal Arts and of the School 
of Law, spoke as the representative of the college. She gave an address on "Personal 
Experiences at the Sorbonne in Paris." 

The following persons made brief addresses from the floor: Rev. James O. White, 
Superintendent of the Union Bethel of Cincinnati; Mrs. Amy Wales Bullock, of Ros- 
well, New Mexico. 

The chair introduced the following persons by calling upon them to rise: Mr. E. W. 
Lord, Men's Secretary of the College of Liberal Arts; Mrs. Dency Root Herrick, a 
missionary to India, now home on furlough; Rev. M. H. A. Evans, Rev. N. B. Fisk, 
and Rev. C. S. Nutter, members of the class of '71 of the School of Theok)gy; Mlas 
Leonora Herron, of the Hampton Institute. 

The benediction was pronounced by Rev. C. S. Nutter, after which the membos 
of Convocation adjourned to the lower corridor, where refreshments had been pro- 
vided by the Trustees. 

THE COMMENCEMENT EXERCISES. 

The programme at the Commencement exercises on Wednesday, June 7, was as 
follows: Invocation by De Witt Clinton Huntington, S.T.D., LL.D., Chancellor 
Emeritus of Nebraska Wesleyan University. Oration by Hamilton Wright Mabie, 
LL.D., Associate Editor of The Outlook; theme, "Works and Days." Degrees were 
conferred on 337 persons, as follows: A.B., 64; S.B., 18; S.T.B., 41; LL.B., 44; I.B., 11; 
LM., i; LL.M., 3; M.B., i; Ch.B., 4; M.D., 16; A.M., 20; Ph.D., 13; S.T.D., i. Three 
diplomas were conferred upon men who had completed a course in the Theological 
School without reference to a degree. 

At the conclusion of the conferring of degrees ex-Governor John L. Bates, president 
of the Corporation, made a brief address, expressing the high regard in which President 
Huntington is held by all who are in any way connected with the University. Dr. 
Bates read the following engrossed resolutions, which had been passed by the Trustees 
at their meeting on the previous day: — 
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"WilUam Edwards Huntington, after twenty-nine years <^ faithful and efficient 
service as Dean and President of Boston University, has been relieved of the responsi- 
bilities of his important office, at his own urgent and repeated request The Trustees 
of Boston University, desiring to express their appreciation of President Huntington's 
bng and devoted service, and their regret at his retirement, unanimously adopt the 
following resolutions: 

"Firsi, That Boston University owes an inestimable debt to Dr. Huntington for his 
twenty-nine 3rears of byal and self-sacrificing devotion to the interests of the University. 

** Second. That we deeply r^^ his resignation from the office of President, and beg 
that he consent to remain upon the College Faculty as Dean of the Graduate School." 

The benediction was pronounced by Bishop John W. Hamilton, LL.D. 

The exercises of Commencement Week were as follows: 

Satxtkday, May 27. 
Pieliminary Meeting Phi Beta Kappa Society, zo A.M. 

FuDAY, June 2. 
Azmoal Meeting of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, in the College Library, 4 p.m. 
CoU^e Faculty Reception to the Senior Class, 8 p.m. 

Sunday, June 4. 
Baccalaureate Service for the Graduating Classes of All Departments, in Jacob 
Sleeper Hall, Boylston and Ezeter Streets, 4 p.m. Address by President Huntington. 

Monday, June 5. 
School of Medicine, Valedictory and Faculty Reception in the School Building, 
80 East Concord Street, 8 p.m. 

Tuesday, June 6. 
Meeting of the Trustees of the University, zo.30 a.m., in the Trustees' Room. 
School of Theology, Alumni Association (Alpha Chapter), at Boston City Club, 
Beacon and Somerset Streets. Social, 5.30 p.m. Dinner, 6 p.m., folbwed by business 



School cf Law, Class-day Exercises, Isaac Rich Hall, 3 p.m. 

Alumni Association (Beta Chapter), at the Exchange Club, Annual Business 
Meeting and Dinner, 6 p.m. 

School cf Medicine, Ahunni Association (Gamma Chapter), in Young's Hotel, 
6 P.M. Dinner, 6.30 p.m. 

College of Liberal Arts, Class-day Exercises, in Jacob Sleeper Hall, 2 p.m. Alumni 
Association (Epsibn Chapter), in the College Building, Boylston and Exeter Streets. 
Collation, 6 p.m. 

Wednesday, June 7. 

Commencement Exercises, in Tremont Temple, 10.30 a.m. Address by Hamilton 
Wright Mabie, LL.D., followed by the Promotion of Candidates for Degrees. 

University Convocation, in Jacob Sleeper Hall, 3 p.m. Business meeting, foUowed 
by brief addresses. 

Reception by the Senior Class of the College of Liberal Arts, in Jacob Sleeper Hall, 
Boylston and Exeter Streets, from 8 to zz p.m. 
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President Murlin attended the chapel service at the college on Friday, April 7. 
The students were out in force to welcome Dr. Murlin. At the dose of the religious 
exercises President Huntington introduced the newly elected President, who made a 
brief address, in which he appealed to the students for their co5peration in the work of 
developing the University. He gave some striking figures showing the inestimable 
benefits which come to a university from a working loyal body of alumni and under- 
graduates. He said that carefully compiled statistics show that over sixty-six per cent 
of the students of Baker University had been brought there as a direct result of personal 
work on the part of the students and graduates of that institution. 

The recently issued Year-Book shows the following attendance in the various de- 
partments of the University for the academic year which has Just ended: College of 
Liberal Arts, 805; School of Theology, 180; School of Law, 307; School of Medidne, 
X05; GradiuUe School, in. 

The numbers for the last three years will be seen in the folk>wing conqMuative 
statement: jgo8-og igog-io iQio^ii 

College of Liberal Arts 709 719 805 

School of Theobgy 217 axo xSo 

School of Law 98a 309 307 

School of Medicine 95 79 105 

Graduate School 91 89 zix 

Of the one hundred and eleven students now registered in the Graduate School of 
Boston University, forty-four already hold a Bachelor's degree from this institution. 

In all the departments of the University, including the professional schools, the 
students already possessed of literary or professional degrees represent ninety-five 
American and foreign colleges, universities, and professional schools. 

The foUowing list includes the names of all persons from whom contributions to 
the fund for securing portraits of Drs. W. F. Warren and W. E. Huntington have been 
received between March 35 and June 9: 

Foster C. Anderson, Caroline S. Atherton, Mary W. Ayars, G. F. Bentley, F. W. 
Bintz, Abraham Blumenthal, J. M. Boyd, Helen L. Brown, Edwin H. Boldrey, Mrs. 
Chas. H. Bonney, Lyman D. Bragg, Edgar L. Burchell, Myrtie M. Burdett, Ethel R. 
Butterworth, Mary R. Byron, H. H. Clark, Mary Coes, W. A. Coit, M. Dana, James 
Davies, L. R. Fulmer, Geo. R. Grose, Isaiah B. Hudnutt, Delphus L. Jeffers, Mrs. 
David P. Kimball, Martha P. Luther, Newell A. McCune, Mrs. L. L. Meddled, 
Chas. F. Mott, Eliza Nash, J. A. Oakes, Beatrix Orozco, Mrs. James L. Paine, Gayk>rd 
H. Patterson, Fred B. Percy, Sam'l Quickmire, Christian F. Reisner, Geo. B. Rice, 
J. Jas. Scott, James N. Seaver, Grace M. Sissons, John A. Story, Carrie W. Tanner, 
Mrs. De Witt M. Taylor, Edw. H. Todd, Emily W. Tyler, W. I. Ward, Chark)tte B. 
Ware, Amy L. Walfon, Jacob E. Wells, Andrew D. White, Winifred W. Wilson, 
Geo. A. Wilson, Henry L. Wriston. 

BOSTON UNIVERSIXy ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK. 

Enthusiasm and loyalty to Alma Mater characterized the second annual meeting 
of the Boston University Association of New York, which was held Friday evening, 
May 36, 191 1, at the Aldine Chib. A Constitution and By-Laws were adopted and 
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oflBcexs for the ensuing year were elected: president, Miss Emma F. Lowd; vice- 
president, Leonard P. Ajres; secretary, S. Edgar Whitaker; treasurer, Edward R. 
Hardy. Directors: Austin B. Fletcher, Orison S. Idarden, Rev. Arthur Thompson, 
Dr. H. B. Chapin, Dr. Elinor Van Buakirk. 

Dr. William F. Warren and Dr. William E. Huntington, past presidents of the 
University, were elected honorary members. Cordial greetings were sent to President- 
elect Murlin, and best wishes for prosperity in his office of President, and God-speed 
in the noble woi^ to which he has been called. The Association voted unanimously to 
send to Dr. Huntington an expression of great regret that he could not be present, and 
of unchanging bve. The secretary was asked to transmit to the Boston University 
Convocation the greetings of this Association. 

After the dinner, there were speeches on the general welfare of the University. 
Considerable earnest informal discussion followed, with a frank interchange of views 
as to the needs of Boston University. The Association endorsed the views expressed 
by Dr. Ayres regarding the urgent need of the establishment of a course in Pedagogy, 
with a d^ree, and the secretary was asked to bring this request before the proper 
authorities. Brie6y stated, the argument is that State laws are becoming more rigid in 
requirements for high-school teachers; and as Massachusetts is enacting a new law 
on this subject, the time will soon arrive when a definite course with a degree in Ped- 
agogy will become essential, in addition to the college degree. Boston University has 
teaching courses but no regular School of Pedagogy, like Cohimbia University, Chicago 
University, the University of California, etc. As Boston University has been the pioneer 
of the forward movement in the establishment of courses in Law, Medicine, etc., she 
should lead the line in Massachusetts and make it possible for her graduates to con- 
tinue to stand shoulder to shoulder with other universities in this phase of professional 
work. 

There were present: Leonard P. Ayres, Miss Grace N. Brown, Arthur H. Flack, 
Mis. a. H. Flack, Miss Frances Hall, Edward R. Hardy, Mrs. £. R. Hardy, Miss 
Katherine Hodgkins, Miss Enuna Lowd, Orison S. Marden, Ernest A. Maynard, Mrs. 
£. A. Maynard, Miss Osborne, Rev. Robert W. Peach, Miss Florence D. Shepherd, 
Rev. Arthur Thompson, Dr. Elinor Van Buskirk, Rev. A. J. Watson, S. Edgar Whit- 
aker, Miss Clara Whitmore. 

On Wednesday, April 26, in Jacob Sleeper Hall, the University observed the Ter- 
centenary of the King James Version of the Bible. The order of exercises was as 
follows: Invocation, Dean William F. Warren; "Preparatory Versions," Professor 
Joseph R. Tayter; "The King James Version (i) Its Scholarship," Professor Albert C. 
Knudson; (2) "Its Literary Characteristics," Professor E. Charlton Black. In the 
absence of President Huntington, Dean William Marshall Warren presided. 

The Massachusetts Society for the University Education of Women was entertained 
by Mrs. Frank King Nash, at the rooms of the Twentieth Century Club, on Wednes- 
day, April 36. President F. W. Hamilton, of Tufts College, addressed the society on 
"Some Aspects of the College Education of Women." Mrs. Henry O. Cushman, of the 
Board of Trustees of Boston University, presided, and Mrs. James Geddes, Jr., and 
Mrs. Lyman C. Newell poured. 
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COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY COURSES FOR TEACHERS. 
7IS8T SEMESTER, XQZZ-XQXa. 

Anglo-Saxon. Professor Marshall Livingston Perrin, 

1, A Course for Beginners. Readings from iElfred, Cedmon, and Cynewulf. Satur- 
day, ZI A.M. 

7. Historical Devebpment of Modem English Pronunciation and Orthogra]^. 
Saturday, 9 A.M. 

9. Middle English. Reading of Early English Texts, with study of the dialects and 
etymological development Some knowledge of Anglo-Saxon is necessary to a 
good understanding of the course. Saturday, zo A.11. 

Drama. Professor Joseph Richard Taylor, 

z. Comparative Study of the Drama. Aristotle's Poetics (Butcher's Translation). 
Woodbridge's The Drama; lU Law and Its Technique. The Structure ol a 
Tragedy. Brunetibe's Law of the Drama. The Ideal Tragic Hero. The Drsr 
matic Unities. One or more plajrs of the folbwing authors will be read: Aschyhis, 
Sophocles, Euripides, Radne, Voltaire, Alfieri, Goethe, Dxmias. This coiuie 
does not presuppose a knowledge of any language but English, but those ^10 
can read any or all of the plajrs in the original will be encouraged to do so. 
Thursday, 4.90 P.M. 

English. Professor B, Charlie Blach, 

z. Rise and Development of Literature in America, from the Founding of the Colonies 
to the Establishment of Nationality. Saturday, zo A.M. 

3. Shakespeare's Development in Comedy, being critical studies of Love's Labour's 
Lost (Z590-Z592); Twelfth Night (z6oo-z6oa); The Winter's Talc (z6zo-z6zz). 
Saturday, zz A.M. 

5. Classic Myths in English Literature, with studies in representative English pxose 
and verse from Chaucer's The Canterbury Tales to Arnold's Empedodes on 
Etna. Saturday, zs m. 

FiENCH. Professor James Geddss, Jr, 

z. first- Year French. Saturday, zo A.M. 

9. Third- Year French. A continuation of the Second-Year French given in z9ZO- 
Z9ZZ. Saturday, 9 A.M. 

3. French Literature. Masterpieces of the XIX century. Saturday, zz a.m. 

4. French Composition. Letters, narration, description. Thursday, 4.30 p.m. 

5. Phonetics, applied to the study of French and English Pronunciation. Monday, 

4.30 P.M. 

German. Professor Marshall Livingston Perrin. 

3. An Intermediate Course in Reading and Composition. Saturday, 3 p.m. 

5. Drill in German Pronunciation, Sentence Construction, and Oral Use of the Lan- 
guage. Saturday, Z3.30 p.m. 
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zx. Lectures in German upon Gennan Literature, both as a Whole and at Special 
Periods. Saturday, a p.m. 

13. At convenient hours on Saturday and late afternoons, small classes will be held 
for practice in German Conversation. 

GxKXK. Pr&fessar Joseph Richard Taylor, 

z. Plato, Republic. The entire work will be read either in the original Greek or in 
Davies and Vaughan's English translation, at the option of the student. Selec- 
tions will be read from Cicero's De Re PMica and St. Augustine's De Civitate Dei. 
This course, designed for students of either ancient or modem literature, will be 
given upon the application of not less than six qualified persons. Tuesday, 4.30 
P.11. 

Itaiiah. Professor James Geddes, Jr. 

z. First- Year It^ian. Monday, 3.30 p.m. 

1. Second-Year Italian. Wednesday, 4.30 p.m. 

3. Third- Year Italian. Saturday, is m. 

4. Dante. Conducted entirely in English. Friday, 4.30 p.m. 
Latin. Professor Alexander HamUion Rice. 

z. Latin Writing. Required writing, criticism, and discussions. Monday, 4.30 p.m. 
3. Latin Literature. The literature of the Silver Age. Lectures and reports and 

assigned reading. Thursday, 4.30 p.m. 
Music. Assistant Prcfessor John P. Marshall and Mr. Samuel W. Cole. 
z. A Course in Elementary Harmony. Hour to be arranged. 
3. The History of Music Hour to be arranged. 

5. Tbeoiy and Practice of Teaching Music in Schools. Two semesters with two 

hours per week. Tuition, Twenty Dollars each semester, or Forty Dollars for the 

course. Hours to be arranged. 
7. A coozse designed particularly for the assistance of regular teachers in the public 

scboob who are required to give also some instniction in music. Classes limited 

to ten pupils. Hour to be arranged. 
Courses i and 3 will be given by Assistant Professor Marshall; Coutms 5 and 7 by 
Mr. S. W. Cole, Supervisor of Music in the Schools of Brookline. 
PBT8IC8. Professor Norton Adams Kent. 
9. A brief survey of the "New Physics,'' being an application of the Electron Theory 

to the phttiomena of Electricity, Magnetism, and Radioactivity. Hour to be 

arraniged. 
POKTO Q UEgg. Professor James Geddes, Jr. 
I. First- Year Portuguese. Wednesday, 3.30 p.m. 
SPAinsH. Professor James Geddes, Jr. 
I. First- Year Spanish. Thursday, 3.30 p.m. 
9. Second- Year Spanish. Friday, 3.30 p.m. 

Circulars giving fuller information may be obtained from the Dean of the CoUege, 
Boybton and Exeter Sts., Boston. 

Dean William M. Warren contributed to the Boston Evening Transcript of Wed- 
nesday, May 10, an article entitled "The Scholar Pilgrims." 
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ANNUAL MEETING OF THE EPSELON CHAPTER. 

The annual meeting of the Epsibn Chapter was held on Tuesday, June 6, in the 
main hall of the College Building, President Ernest W. Branch presiding. 

The minutes of the last annual meeting were read by the secretaiy, Mrs. Grace G. 
Pearson, and approved. The treasurer's report was read by Mr. S. Edgar Whitaker, 
and approved. After noting the deficit of $325 in the treasury, it was voted to increase 
the annual dues from fifty cents to a dollar. The auditor's report was given by Mr. 
Raymond A. Robbins. After reporting the satisfactory manner in which the accounts 
were kept, Mr. Robbins made an appeal for more life memberships to be taken. He 
thought that the most encouraging feature of the treasury was the Life Membership 
Fund of $730 at 4%. 

Mr. Lester £. Avery, treasurer of the Portrait Committee, reported that he had 
received a net total so far of $707.9a He said that more money is needed for the fund. 

The report of the new officers elected was as follows: president, Mrs. Edward H. 
Atherton, '84; vice-presidents, Charles D. Meserve, '87, Annie J. Gray, '98; auditor, 
Arthur H. Delano, '04. Literary Committee, Katharine A. Whiting, '99; Ludle 
Gulliver, '06; Mrs. Robert L. O'Brien, '91. Nominating Committee, Dean W. M 
Warren, '87; Robert E. Bruce, '01; Frank W. Kimball, '94; Mrs. H. D. Boyd, '03; 
Grace G. Newhall, '99. 

It was voted that the class of 19x1 be elected to membership. 

It was voted that a committee of three be appointed by the chair to consider the 
Constitution and By-Laws of Epsilon Chapter and report any changes which seem 
advisable at the next annual meeting. Mrs. E. H. Atherton, Mr. E. W. Lord, and Rev. 
Chas. W. Blackett were appointed by the chair. 

Dr. Huntington was called upon for a few remarks. He spoke in part as follows: 
"A proposition is now being considered by the Trustees of giving the alumni in each 
department the right of nominating a certain number of Trustees, from which number 
the Trustees will elect two. This will give more direct power and a new and more vital 
reason for casting the ballot. In general, things are most encouraging. The Graduate 
Department is making more stringent regulations toward the A.M. and Ph.D. degrees. 
On the whole, this is the most hopeful period of the University. The Trustees have 
expressed the wish that the appointment of a man to fill the History Professorship shall 
be made this year." 

Professor Perrin spoke of his satisfaction in the completion of the Hbtory Professor- 
ship Fund, in that practically all have contributed. He also spoke of the particularly 
generous gift of $700 of the Phi Beta Kappa Society. 

Mrs. George Howard Fall, '83, spoke concerning Dr. Lewis Bates's "My Wonder- 
book," and its reference to Isaac Rich. 

It was voted that Dr. and Mrs. Huntington be elected honorary members of Epsibn 
Chapter. 

Mrs. Ernest N. Bullock, '98, from Roswell, New Mexico, spoke of life in the far 
Southwest. 

It was also voted to send greetings from Epsilon Chapter to Professor Buck, across 
the water. 

The meeting then adjourned. 
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A banquet of the men of the college was held, in the College Building, on Monday 
eTeniog, April 3. Mr. Howard R. Knight, of the Junior class, presided. Among the 
qieakeiB was Mr. Harry A. Sutherland, vice-president of the Men's Union, who indi- 
cated some of the wajrs in which the men of the college can help the work of the Union. 
He also pcunted out certain possible improvements which would make the college more 
attractive to prospective students. Professor J. B. Coit, in an address on "Athletics," 
said that the recent indoor meet had been a success, and that a baseball cage had been 
provided. He also said that the Faculty had contributed funds for the purchase of a 
cup to be awarded as a prize in interclass contests. Mr. O. S. Poland, of the Junior 
class, made an appeal for funds to help furnish the Men's Study. Mr. W. H. Foster, 
of the Sophomore class, and Mr. R. D. Washburn, of the Freshman class, spoke as 
re p resentatives of their classes. Dean W. M. Warren emphasized the need of unselfish 
work on the part of the men in developing their Union. Mr. G. F. Quimby, of the 
Junior class, read selections from Dr. Guy Potter Benton's book "The Real College." 
Mr. A. J. Dow, of the Senior class, reported that the prospects of a good ball team are 
favorable. Mr. E. W. Lord spoke of the encouraging outlook for an increased attend- 
ance of men. He then presented to the Freshman class a cup which had been given by 
the ahunni as an interclass cup, to be held in competition against the class of 1915. 
The last speaker was President W. E. Huntington, who gave some reminiscences of 
his twenty-nine years of service in Boston University. He spoke particularly of Boston 
University as a strategic educational point, and he emphasized the excellent work 
which is being done in the Teachers' Courses. 

At the College of Liberal Arts, on the evening of May 19, some twoscore young 
men from neighboring high and preparatory schools were the guests of the Men's 
Union and the Men's Graduate Chib. They were informally welcomed by the students 
and given an opportunity to see the gymnasium and the laboratories. In the physical 
laboratory Professor Kent performed some interesting experiments. Professor Perrin 
made a brief address, and the College Glee Club gave several of its best selections, 
after which refreshments were served. Most of these young men will enter the college 
in the fall 

The annual meeting of the Epsibn Chapter of the Phi Beta Kappa Society was 
held in the library, on Friday, June 3. The society voted to donate a share of the reg- 
ular annual income for ten years to the Library Fund, for the purchase of books in 
memory of the late Professor Thomas Bond Lindsay. Verbal notice was given of the 
intention to offer an amendment to the constitution providing for an earlier date for 
the annual meeting. The following persons were initiated: Honorary members, Mrs. 
Amy Wales Bullock, '98; Eva H. Day, '09; Irving P. Fox, '83; and Sarah Emerson, '77. 
Regular members, Sally Batchelder, '10; and these members of the class of 1911: Alice 
Ernestine Barry, Mildred Silver Bartlet, Belle Dalton, Arthur James Dow, Enuna 
Louise Evarts, Sarah Ruth Everett, Louise Agnes Forrest, Royal Merrill Frye, Maude 
De Leigh Hodges, Ethel Sylvester Kingman, Ethel Euphrosyne Sandell, Marguerite 
Dorothea Tschaler. 

The foUowing were elected as officers for i9ix-xa: president, Dean William M. 
Warren; vice-president, Assistant Professor Robert E. Bruce; secretary-treasurer, Miss 
Ada A. Cole, '99. 
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Several of the courses announced for 1911-za bj the Commission on Univetsitj 
Extension are to be given bj professors in Boston University. The list follows: "Appre- 
ciation of Music/' by Assistant Professor John P. Marshall; "Principles of Economics," 
by Professor F. Spencer Baldwin; "English Composition (Advanced Course)/' by 
Professor Dallas Lore Sharp; "Nineteenth Century English Literature," byPrafesw>r 
E. Charlton Black; "Elementary German," by Professor Marshall L. Perrin. 

The July AUanHe contains an essay by Professor Dallas Lore Sharp entitled 
"The Dustless Duster." 

The Century Company have brought out an aimotated edition of Professor Sharp's 
''Watcher in the Woods," for intensive study in the schools of New York State. The 
annotations are by Superintendent Millard, of the Grammar Grades in the pubfic 
schools of Buffak), N. Y. Professor Sharp's "Watcher in the Woods" has been largely 
adopted by the public schools of Indiana and Michigan. 

The American Academy of Political and Social Science has issued, under the date 
of May, 19ZZ, as a supplement to their Annals, a pamphlet containing an article en- 
titled "The Living Wage of Women Workers," by Louise Marion Bosworth. The 
article is edited, with an introduction, by Professor F. S. Baldwin. 

Professor Lyman C. Newell was elected an honorary member of the New England 
Association of Chemistry Teachers at the forty-first meeting of this Association, which 
was held in Boston on April 39. 

Professor E. Charlton Black was recently elected a member of the Council of the 
Scottish Historical Society of North America. 



SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY. 

The number of names on the roll of the Alpha Chapter, including the members of 
the class of 192 z, is 1,362. 

In Cambridge, at the annual meeting of the American Oriental Society, held April 
19-32, ez-President Warren read a paper on the theme, "Why Does Plutarch Describe 
the Moon as Bi-Perforate ?" accompanying the same with a brief address on the repre- 
sentatives of the new "Mondmythologie** (Siecke, Ehrenreich, von Schroeder, etc) 
and their failure to distinguish between the lunar sphere, viewed as the visible moon, 
and viewed as the innermost of the invisible, earth-inclosing, "crystalline" spheres of 
the ancient Greek cosmography. The paper will appear in an eariy issue of The Class- 
icol Review, Cambridge, England. 

"New Testament Theology," by Professor Henry C. Sheldon. For the Church 
at laige, this is one of the most valuable books ever written on the subject of New 
Testament theology. It is "sufficiently free from scholastic formality to be accept- 
able to the general reader and sufficiently compact in statement, logical in arrange- 
ment, and fundamental in its treatment of the subject-matter, to be fitted for service 
as a text-book." The argument is a fresh example of the author's well-known intel- 
lectual virility, power of careful discrimination, balance of judgment, and strikix^ 
originality. (Published by the Macmillan Co., 2912. Price, $2.50, net) 

NoucAN E. Richardson. 
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SCHOOL OF LAW. 

The annual reception and dinner of the Alumni Association of the Law School was 
held at the Exchange Club, Boston, on Tuesday evening, June 6. The following were 
present as guests: Dean Melville M. Bigelow, Hon. Arthur P. Rugg, Hon. Frederic 
Dodge, Alfred Hemenwaj, Esq., and Moorfield Storey, Esq. Music was furnished by 
a quartette from the graduating class. 

Under the administration of President Joseph J. Feely, the Alumni Association of 
the Law School has taken on new life and vigor. During the year several meetings have 
been held to devise wajrs and means to further the interests of the Law School. Several 
monthly luncheons have occurred, at which the attendance has ranged from twenty- 
five to forty-five. There has been a noticeable increase in the spirit of fellowship at 
these gatherings. 

On March 30 the Alumni Association tendered a reception to the undergraduates 
ol the school, at which practically the entire student body was present The occasion 
did much to promote a feeling of kindred interest between the imdeigraduates and the 
alunmL Those of the alumni who were present thoroughly ezzjoyed the occasion, as 
did the student body. 

The policy of obtaining judges and leading members of the bar to lecture before 
the Law School in q)ecial courses has proven so successful during the past year that it 
will be continued and enlarged next year. Already several prominent members of the 
bench and bar have agreed to lecture next year, and a number of others have the matter 
under consideration. 

Mr. Frederick W. Doring, J.M., instructor in the Boston University School of Law, 
has issued in pamphlet form, under the title ''The Newer Law School Education," the 
article which he had previously contributed to The American Law School Review, 

The report which Dean M. M. Bigelow of the School of Law of Boston University 
made to the Joint Committee consisting of the Standing Committee of the School c^ 
Law and the Executive and Finance Committee, on Tuesday, April ix, has been pub- 
lished in pamphlet form. 



SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 

Dr. De M^tt G. Wikox, a member of the Faculty of the School of Medicine of 
Boston University, has brought out a work entitled "Health, Hygiene, and Happiness." 
The book is the expansion of a lecture which Dr. Wilcox gave at Ford Hall at one of the 
Sunday evening meetings. The scope of the book will be indicated by the headings of 
some of the chafHers: "Pure Air;" "Shim Life;" "Vacations and Fads;" "The Art of 
Right Thinking;" "Akohol as a Food;" "Early Education." 

The dicumstances under which the book originated largely determined the diction 
and general style of the printed work. The style is colUxjuial — excessively so, in places, 
the reader may think, although it was doubtless appropriate at the time of the oral 
delivery of the address. Much sane practical advice b given in an easy, entertaining 
way in this little book of fifty-three pages. (Everett Publishing Co., Boston. 50 cents, 
net) 
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Captain Ginger's Fairy, l^ Isabel Andenon. At last in the annab of 
small boys we find it written that one, Captain Ginger, really wanted to go to bed. No 
common-place inducements wrought the wonder; no pennies, offered as a sacrifice; 
but a company of fairies, pla3ring in the moonlight Of course, most persons in these 
materialistic days hold that a beuef in fairies is absurd, but Mrs. Anderson, who teUs 
the story, has quite the better of them. The fairies that Captain Ginger hears in his 
dreuns and sees about his crib in the early momins really move and have a being. 

The grown-up reader whose childhood knew a lawn, if hot a field and open n>ace 
beyond, recognizes the "darkey-like-old-Dinah fairy,'' that sings and fiddles all the 
night. Many a time has she slipped her small hand through the grasses and bioogfat 
out such a fairy, and placed it in a shoe-box, somewhat redolent with leather but still 
a safe and pleasant house. Then, if she were a very human child, she offered crumbs 
from the five o'clock, bread, and even cookies, and sat beside the shoe-box house to 
watch the fairy twitch about the morsels and to listen to strange music when the dusk 
came down. You remember these faiiy playmates, the crickets in the grass? Such a 
one was Captain Ginger's fairy. 

Mrs. Isabel Anderson has told many stories to the children who love to visit her, 
and lately she has begun to put them down in print. Captain Ginger is introduced in 
the little volume, Captain Ginger^B Fairy, and he will reappear in Captain 
Ginger Aboard the Gee Whis. Not many whose days can command equal 
luxury and ease are willing to spend as much time and eneigy in making many children 
happy and better as does Mrs. Anderson — nor have they the ability. (The C. M. 
Clark Publishing Company.) Lucile Gxtluvzs. 

Elements of Descriptive Geometry, by Albert E. Church, LL.D., 
Late Professor of Mathematics, United States Military Academy, and George M. 
Bartlett, M.A., Instructor in Descriptive Geometry and Mechanism, University of 
Michigan. In the preparation of this volume much of the text of Church's I>escripa¥e 
Geometry has been used. Indeed, the present volume is a tribute to the excellence 
of the earlier work; since so few changes in the text have been found necessary in bring- 
ing up to date a work written nearly fifty vears ago. These changes are mainly confined 
to the first of the five parts into which the work is divided, — Siat on " Orthographic 
Projections." 

The treatment of curved surfaces is clear and logical. The advantages of including 
the figures in the volume with the text are obvious. (American Book Company.) 

The firm of D. C. Heath and Company has just published an abridged edition for 
school use of Manzoni's Promessi SpOBi; edited with Introduction, Notes, and 
Vocabulary, by Professor Geddes, of Boston University, and Dr. Wilkins, of Harvard 
University. 

Messrs. D. C. Heath and Company, publishers of Professor L. C. Newell's 
Inorsranic Chemistry for Colleges, have issued a pamphlet containing some 
of the many favorable notices which the book has received from educators and saentific 
journals. 

Ginn and Co. announce for publication this sunmier the followiiigplays in the 
New Hudson Shakespeare, edited by Professor E. Charlton Black: ]lin<Ul AdO 
About KothinfiT, Richard the Second, Richard the Third, Henry 
the Fourth, Part First ; and Henry the Fourth, Part Second. 
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Vol. XII. OCTOBER, 191 1 No. 3 

THE Reverend William Edwards Huntington, S.T.D., LL.D., 
second President of Boston University, concluded his annual report 
for the academic year 1909-10 (dated Sept. i, 1910) with the following 
words: "After careful deliberation, my determination to lay down the 
duties of the presidency was finally annoimced to yoiu- Board May 31, 1910, 
the resignation to take effect upon the qualification of my successor in this 
office; or, not later than April i, 1911. Intimations had been given, at the 
annual meeting of the Board in January, that I would soon wish to be re- 
lieved, and a committee of seven was appointed to seek a candidate. The 
members of this committee are Hon. John L. Bates, Rev. Dillon Bron- 
soN, D.D., Rev. George S. Butters, D.D., Messrs. George A. Dunn, 
Walter G. Garritt, Edward Ray Speare, and Rev. William I. Ward, 
D.D." After referring to the careful and prolonged consideration which 
the committee had given to many names. Dr. Himtington stated that the 
work of the committee was foimd to be still unfinished in July, 1910; and 
he added: "I close this report for the past academic year, 1909-10, still at 
my post, with a measiu'e of disappointment that a new leader is not at hand 
to guide the affairs of the University, but with imdiminished loyalty to its 
interests, and to you, my colleagues, for the short time that remains for my 
administration, and with unlimited gratitude for yom* friendship and 
kindness." 

The committee continued its imremitting search for a suitable successor 
to Dr. Huntington, weighing carefully the merits and availability of a large 
number of eminent educators in various parts of the coimtry. In the mean- 
time Dr. Huntington continued faithfully to serve the University as Presi- 
dent The Conmiittee of the Trustees announced in April, 191 1, that they 
had elected Dr. Lemuel Herbert Mm-lin, President of Baker University, 
Kansas, to the presidency of Boston University, and that Dr. Miurlin had 
indicated his acceptance of the oflSce. The April issue of Bostonia con- 
tained a portrait and a sketch of President-elect Murlin. As the newly 
elected President was unable to leave his post at Baker University before the 
close ci the college year. Dr. Himtington continued his duties at Boston 
University, meeting every call for service and faithfully administering his 
trust, until Dr. Mm-lin could take active charge. President Mm-lin assumed 
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office at Boston University in August, 191 1. Dr. Huntington's last official 
act as President was the publication of his annual report for the academic 
year 1910-11. 

Dr. Miu-lin's inauguration took place on Friday, Oct 20, 191 1. The 
Trustees had previously appointed as chairman of the Trustees' Committee 
on Inauguration, Rev. Dillon Bronson, S.T.D., with authority to select 
his own associates on the committee. The committee, as appointed by 
Dr. Bronson, chairman, consisted of the following members of the G>rpora- 
tion: JosiAH H. Benton, Esq.; George A. Dunn, A.B.; Charles T. 
Gallagher, A.M., LL.B.; Rev. W. I. Haven, S.T.D.; Edward Ray 
Speare, Ph.B. Professor E. Charlton Black was appointed Chief Mar- 
shal of the day. The department marshals were the following; Coll^ of 
liberal Arts, Professor Lyman C. Newell; School of Theology, Pro- 
fessor Samuel J. MacWatters; School of Law, Daniel T. O'Connell, 
LL.M.; School of Medicine, Dana F. Downing, A.M., M.D. 

The musical programme was in charge of Professor John P. Mar- 
shall, of the Faculty of the College of Liberal Arts. Numerous commit- 
tees composed of members of the various Faculties rendered invaluable 
service in perfecting the details of the programme of the day. 

Invitations to be represented at the inauguration had been sent to the 
leading universities and colleges of the coimtry, to the high schools of New 
England, and to various educational and learned societies. At the Recq)- 
tion of Delegates, held in the Old South Church in the afternoon. Professor 
Robert E. Bruce, of the College Faculty, called the roll of the eighty-one 
colleges and seminaries and twelve associations and learned societies which 
had accepted the invitation to attend the inauguration and had forwarded 
the names of their representatives. As the name of each del^;ate was called 
he arose and bowed to the President and officers. 

The procession started from the College Building promptly at 10 A.M. 
The route was along Boylston Street to Copley Square. At a point oppodte 
Trinity Chiurch the procession halted and was divided into two lines facing 
each other. The marshals met the President-elect and conducted him to 
the chiu-ch through the lines of the procession, which followed in the reverse 
order. With few exceptions, those who took part in the procession were m 
academic costume. The Corporation of Trinity Church and of the Old 
South Chiu-ch had generously placed at the disposal of the University their 
fine edifices. The proximity of these churches to the College Building, and 
their superb architectural appointments, made an imposing procession 
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possible, and contributed greatly to the impressiyeness of the exercises of 
the day. *j^ -^ 

One of the most noticeable features of the inauguration was the almost 
perfect precision with which the exercises of the day passed. To Professor 
£. Charlton Black and his staff of department marshals great credit is 
due for thdr skilful leadership and their careful supervision of details. 

The programme of the day had been so arranged as to cover practically 
every phase of academic life. The Inauguration Service, in Trinity Church, 
was profoundly impressive. The Roll-call of Delegates, in the afternoon, at 
the Old South Church, was one of the most interesting of the exercises of 
the day. The responses of His Honor, John F. Fitzgerald, Commissioner 
William Orr, Superintendent Stratton D. Brooks, and President A. I^wrence 
Lowell gave unmistakable evidence of the cordial feeling which exists be- 
twreen Boston University and the dty of Boston and the educational insti- 
tutions of the Commonwealth. The speakers who discussed four aspects of 
educaticm — President F. J. McConnell, of DePauw University, as repre- 
sentative of the collies of the country; the Honorable Eugene H. Porter, 
Health Commissioner of the State of New York, representing the medical 
profession; the Honorable Arthur P. Rugg, Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the Commonwealth, presenting the ideals of the Law; and Rev. 
Charles R. Brown, D.D., Director of the Yale Divinity School, formu- 
lating the essentials of a modem School of Theology — held the undi^ded 
attention of the audience. Their addresses were notable contributions to 
the weighty subjects which had been assigned to these representatives of 
the four departments of a modem university. 

The evening gathering in Jacob Sleeper Hall was preeminently the 
hour of the undergraduates. The hall was crowded to the doors. Stirring 
and brilliant five-minute speeches were made by representatives of the Col- 
lege of Liberal Arts and of the three professional schools of the University. 
President Murlin's address was received with great enthusiasm. 

At the close of the speeches the students were personally presented to 
President and Mrs. Murlin, who exchanged a word of kindly greeting with 
aH 

The Associated Press showed its alert appreciation of the importance of 
the occasion by taking charge of the distribution of the press reports through- 
out the country. The local press gave generous space to every meeting of 
the day. The editorial comments on the inauguration services, both as a 
whole and in detail, were alike numerous and warmly congratulatory. 
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List of Delegates 



EDINBURGH UNIVERSITY 

Rev. John Waddell Black, A.M., S.T.B. 

ERLANGEN UNIVERSITY 

Professor Paul Hensel, Ph.D. 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

President A. Lawrence Lowell, LL.D. 

YALE UNIVERSITY 

Dean Henry Wade Rogers, LL.D. 
Dean Charles Reynolds Brown, D.D. 

COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 

James C. Egbert, Ph.D. 

BROWN UNIVERSITY 

President William Herbert Perry Faunce, LL.D. 
William Carey Poland, Litt.D. 

DARTMOUTH COLLEGE 

Gordon Ferrie Hull, Ph.D. 
James Fairbanks Colby, A.M., LL.D. 

DICKINSON COLLEGE 

President Eug|ot: A. Noble, Ph.D., L.H.D., D.D., S.T.D. 
Professor W. W. Landis 

UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT 

Frederick Tupper, Ph.D. 

WILLIAMS COLLEGE 

President Harry Augustus Garpield, LL.D. 

BOWDOIN COLLEGE 

Henry Johnson, Ph.D. 
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MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 

President John W. Thomas, D.D., LL.D. 

VINCENNES UNIVEllSITY 

Miss Katharine Shaitk 

MOORE'S tttt.t. college 

Rev. Preston S. Hyde, A.M. 

ANDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 

Rev. Daniel Evans, D.D. 

ALLEGHENY COLLEGE 

President William H. Crawford, D.D. 

GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 

Rev. William Henry Payne Hatch, Ph.D. 

COLGATE XTNIVERSITY 

M. S. Read, Ph.D. 

NORWICH UNIVERSITY 

President Charles H. Spooner, LL.D. 

HOBART AND WILLIAM SMITH COLLEGES 

Professor Milton Haight Turk, Ph.D. 

TRINITY COLLEGE 

GusTAVUs Adolphus Kleene, Ph.D. 

AMHERST COLLEGE 

President George Harris, D.D., LL.D. 

NEWTON THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTION 

President George Edwin Horr, D.D. 

WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 

Mr. John Dickerman, A.B. 

ILLINOIS COLLEGE 

President C. H. Rammelkamp, Ph.D. 
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WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 

President William Abnold Shanklin, D.D., L.H.D., IX.D. 
William North Rice, Ph.D., LL.D. 

LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 

President Elbert D. Warheld, LL.D. 

OBERLIN COLLEGE 

President Henry Churchill King, LL.D. 

ALFRED university 

President Boothe C. Davis, Ph.D. 

DEPAUW university 

President Francis J. McConnell, Ph.D., S.T.D. 

OmO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 

President Herbert Welch, D.D., LL.D. 
Hon. David Simpson Gray 

BELOn COLLEGE 

Professor Philip D. Kennedy 

COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 

Joseph Allen, A.M. 

GRINNELL COLLEGE 

President John H. T. Main, Ph.D. 
Dr. James L. Hux 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 

President Abram W. Harris, LL.D. 

TUFTS COLLEGE 

Phujp M. Hayden, A.B. 

CORNELL COLLEGE 

Dr. E. J. Helms 

HILLSDALE COLLEGE 

Hon. George Frank Mosher 
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HEDDING COLLEGE 

Mrs. Angela Randolph, A.M. 

CENTSAL college 

Arthur W. Vaughan, B.S. 

mount union college 
Bishop John W. Hamilton, LL.D. 

BAKER UNIVERSITY 

Assistant President Osmon Grant Markham, LittD. 

augustana college 
Rev. H. Jacobson 

OLIVET college 

Ptesident Ellsworth G. Lancaster, Ph.D. 

SIMPSON COLLEGE 

Herbert A. Yourz, S.T.B., Ph.D. 

MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 

President Richard C. Maclauren, LL.D. 
Professor Davis R. Dewey 

KANSAS STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 

Professor Frank A. Waugh 

MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 

Charles H. Fernald, Ph.D. 

BATES COLLEGE 

President George Colby Chase, D.D., LL.D. 

WASHBURN COLLEGE 

Rev. Hiram D. Harrison, D.D. 

CARLETON COLLEGE 

President Donald J. Cowung, Ph.D., D.D. 
Professor Mary Alice Emerson, A.M., Dean of Women 
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UNIVERSITY or KANSAS 

Russell IL Whitman 

howard university 
President Wilbur P. Thirkield, LL.D. 

HAMPTON INSTITUTE 

President H. B. Frissell, D.D. 

JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY 

James F. Norris, Ph.D. 

WELLS COLLEGE 

President George Morgan Ward, D.D., LL.D. 

ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 

£x-President Horace Bumstead, D.D. 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 

Dr. Herbert Weir Smyth 

BUCHTEL COLLEGE 

President Augustus B. Church, D.D., LL.D. 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 

ChanceUor James R. Day, S.T.D., LL.D. 

smith college 

Professor Elizabeth Deering Hanscom, Ph.D. 

Professor Elehu Grant, B.D., Ph.D. 

VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 

Dr. Herbert Z. Kipp 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE 

President Ellen Fitz Pendleton, Litt.D. 

park college 
James W. Chapman 

hastings college 
James N. Clark 
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BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 

Acting Dean Masion Edwards Park, A.M. 
Recording Dean Isabel Madison, Ph.D. 

KANSAS WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 

President Robert P. Smith, D.D. 

FARGO COLLEGE 

President Charles C. Creegan, D.D. 
William Hall Best, A.B., LL.B. 

SIMMONS college 

President Henry Lefavour, Ph.D., LL.D. 

GOUCHER COLLEGE 

Dean Eleanor L. Lord 

AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 

Chancellor Franklin Hamilton, Ph.D. 

MORNINGSIDE COLLEGE 

Ralph Emerson Heilman, A.M. 

CLARK COLLEGE 

President E. C. Sanford, Ph.D. 

DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 

President Henry Addison Butz, D.D., LL.D. 

LASELL SEMINARY 

Principal G. M. Winslow 

CHICAGO TRAINING-SCHOOL 

J. Shelly Meyer 

MORGAN COLLEGE 

President J. O. Spencer, Ph.D. 

EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 

Dean George Hodges, D.D., LL.D. 

GAMMON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 

Walter J. Yates, D.D., Ph.D. 
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BOSTON SCHOOL OF EXPSESSION 

Pttsident S. S. Curry, Ph.D. 

EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY 

William G. Ward, A.M. 

BOSTON ATHENAEUM 

Professor Charles Knowles Bolton, librarian 

BOSTON public LIBRARY 

Librarian Horace G. Wadun 

AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 

Rev. William Ingraham Haven, D.D. 

BOSTON PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Superintendent Stratton D. Brooks 

STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION 

Commissioner David P. Snedden 

BOSTON YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 

President Arthur F. Johnson 

BOSTON YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN UNION 

Frank L. Locke 

boston young women's christian association 
Mrs. John F. Suckling 

BOSTON MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 

Director Arthur Fairbanks 

BOARD OF education OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CUUkCU 

Thomas Nicholson, Ph.D., LL.D., D.D. 

THE COLLEGE CLUB 

Mrs. G. Philip Wardner 

BOSTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

President George S. Smith 
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Inauguration Exercises 

L THE PROCESSION prom the College Building to Trinity 
Cehorch, Copley Square. 

university ICARSHAL 

Professor E. Charlton Black 

seniors op the school op theology 
Marshal's Aid, J. Kirkwood Craig 

seniors op the school op law 

Marshal's Aid, Eugene E. Allen 

SENIORS OP THE SCHOOL OP MEDICINE 

Marshal's Aid, W. Rae Young 

SENIORS OP THE COLLEGE OP LIBERAL ARTS 

Marshal's Aid, George F. Quucby 

ALUMNI OP THE SCHOOL OP THEOLOGY 

Marshal's Aid, R. T. Flewelling, D.D. 

ALUMNI OP THE SCHOOL OP LAW 

Marshal's Aid, Jay R. Benton 

ALUMNI OP THE SCHOOL OP MEDICINE 

Marshal's Aid, G. A. Folger, M.D. 

ALUMNI OP THE COLLEGE OP LIBERAL ARTS 

Marshal's Aid, Everett W. Lord, A.M. 

PACULTY OP THE SCHOOL OP THEOLOGY 

Marshal, Professor Samuel J. MacWatters 

PACULTY OP THE SCHOOL OP LAW 

Marshal, Daniel T. O'Connell, LL.M. 
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' FACULTY OF THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 

Marshal, Dana F. Downing, A.M., M.D. 

FACULTY OF THE COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 

Marshal, Professor Lyiian C. Newell 

INVITED GUESTS 

DELEGATES 

REPRESENTATIVES OF COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 

THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 

BISHOP JOHN W. HAMILTON 

PRESIDENT-EMERITUS WARREN 

CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 

PRESIDENT-ELECT MURLIN 

11. THE INAUGURAL SERVICE, Trinity Church, 10.30 A.M. 

Organ Prelude. Pastorale, Franck. 
Entree, GuUmant. 

Processional Hymn. "Glorious Things of Thee Are Spoken." 

Invocation. The Reverend Alexander Mann, D.D., Rector of 
Trinity Church. 

Responsive Reading. Led by the Reverend Professor William 
Fairfield Warren, LL.D., President-emeritus of the Uni- 
versity. 

Minister. — It is a good thing to give thanks unto the Lord. 
Congregation, — And to sing praises unto Thy name, O Most 
High. 

The Gloria. 

Presentation of Seal and Charter. By the Honorable John L. 
Bates, LL.D., President of the Corporation. 

Response. By the President. 

Choral Benediction. By the Choir. 

The Lord bless you and keep you; 
The Lord make His face to shine upon you; 
The Lord lift up His countenance upon jrou 
and give you peace. Amen. 
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Inaugural Address. The President of the University. 

Hymn. "Where Cross the Crowded Ways of Life." 

Benediction. The Reverend John W. Hamilton, D.D., LL.D., 
Resident Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Recessional. 

"The Church's one foundation 
Is Jesus Christ, her Lord." 

Organ Postlude. 
Final. Vierne. 

in. LUNCHEON TO DELEGATES, Graduates of the University, 
and Invited Guests, Jacob Sleeper Hall and Hotel Vendome, 
12 o'clock. 

IV. RECEPTION TO DELEGATES, Old South Church, 2 p.m. The 
Honorable Austin B. Fletcher, A.M., LL.D., Presiding. 

Roll-Call of Delegates from Colleges and Universities. 

Responses: 

His Honor, John F. Fitzgerald, Mayor of the City of Boston. 

Mr. William Orr, A.M., Deputy Commissioner of Education. 

Mr. Stratton D. Brooks, A.M., Superintendent of the 
Public Schook of the City of Boston. 

A. Lawrence Lowell, LL.D., President of Harvard University, 
on Behalf of Colleges and Universities. 

Discussion — Four Aspects of Education. 

The College, The Reverend Francis J. McConnell, Ph.D., 
President of DePauw University. 

The Medical School, The Honorable Eugene H. Porter, A.M., 
M.D., Health Commissioner of the State of New York. 

The Law School, The Honorable Arthur P. Rugg, Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the Commonwealth. 

The School of Theology, The Reverend Charles Reynolds 
Brown, D.D., Director of Yale Divinity School. 
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V. REUNIONS. 

The Alpha Chapter op the Convocation, 72 Mount Vcnm 
Street 

The Epsqx^n Chapter op the Convocation, 688 Bojrbton Street, 
S PM- 

VI. TRUSTEES' DINNER to Delegates proh Colleges and Uni- 

versities AND Invited Guests, Hotd Vendome, 6 p.ic The 
Honorable John L. Bates, LL.D., Presiding. 

Responses: 

The Reverend Bishop John W. Hamilton, LX,.D., Boston. 

The Reverend John W. Butler, D.D., Superintendent of 
Missions in Mexico. 

Assistant President O. G. Markham, Baker University. 

President William Arnold Shanklin, Wesleyan Universty. 

The Reverend Thomas Nicholson, D.D., Secretary Board of 
Education, Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The Reverend William Lawrence, LL.D., Bishop of Massa- 
chusetts. 

The Reverend O. P. Gippord, D.D., Boston. 

VII. INFORMAL RECEPTION to President and Mrs. Murlin by 

Faculties, Alumni, and Students, Jacob Sleeper Hall, 
8.30 P.M. 

Addresses: 

The College of Liberal Arts. 

The Faculty, Judson B. Corr. 

The Alumni, Mrs. Caroline Stone Atherton. 

The Students, Irving O. Pecker. 
The School of Theology, 

The Students, William R. Leslie. 

The Alumni, Pmup L. Frick. 

The Faculty, Albert C. Knudson. 
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The School of Medicine. 

The Alumni, Edward B. Hooker. 
The Faculty, John L. Coffin. 

The School of Law. 

The Students, Thomas D. Austin. 
The Faculty, Homer Albers. 

The University. 

President Lemuel H. Murun. 
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The Inaugural Service in Trinity Church 

THE procession entered the church by the main aisle, conducted by 
the Chief Marshal, Professor £. Charlton Black, and occupied 
seats reserved in the chancel and the body of the church. 
The programme was as follows: — 

ORGAN PREHJDE. 
Pastorale, Franck. 
Entree, CtdltnatU. 

PROCESSIONAL HYMN. 

" Glorious things of thee are spoken, 
Zion, city of our God." 

INVOCATION. 

The Reverend Alexander Mamn, D.D., Rector of Trinity Church. 

Almighty God, our Heavenly Father, graciously behold us gathered to- 
gether here in Thy Name to ask Thy blessing upon Thy servant to whom 
the charge of this University is to-day committed. 

Grant to him, O Lord, wisdom and courage, sympathy and strength, 
for the doing of his work. Keep him hmnble and trustful in times of pros- 
perity; and in days of trial keep him serene and undismayed. May he do 
all as in Thy sight, mindful of the account which he must render at the 
last. 

Look with favor, we pray Thee, upon this University; enlarge the num- 
ber of its friends and benefactors; grant to its teachers loyalty to the truth 
and enthusiasm for their high calling. Let Thy fatherly hand be over its 
students; let Thy Holy Spirit ever be with them; save them from slothful- 
ness and vice; make them eager for knowledge, and grant them the clear 
vision of the pure in heart 

O God, we pray Thee for our country. Bless the President of the 
United States, the Governor of this Commonwealth, and all who are in 
authority over us. Give peace in our time. Save us from hard and merci- 
less covetousness, and so from envy, class hatred, and violence. Fashion 
into one virtuous and happy people the multitudes who have come to us 
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from every land. Give wisdom to those who frame our laws, and give to 
OS all reverence for law. 

Finally, we pray for Thy Holy Church Universal. Bless the great Chris- 
tian Communion to whose faith and zeal this University owes its foim- 
dation. Bless the Churches of Christ throughout the land; prosper their 
work, educational and charitable. Grant to them the vision and the long- 
ing for a restored unity. Take from us all ignorance, pride, prejudice, and 
whatever else hinders us from godly concord. Grant us a generous sym- 
pathy for one another, and the tolerance that comes from a strong faith; 
and so hasten the day when a united Church shall move forward mightily 
to the pulling down of every stronghold of evil, and for the uplifting of all 
that is true and righteous in human life. 

For these things, and for all other blessings, temporal and spiritual, 
upon this University, this Nation, and the Christian Church, we pray, in 
the words Thy Son gave us: — 

Our Father who art in Heaven, hallowed be Thy Name. Thy kingdom 
come, Thy will be done, on Earth as it is in Heaven. Give us this day our 
daily bread, and forgive us our debts as we have forgiven our debtors. 
And lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil. For ever and 
ever. Amen. 

The grace of Our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the fd* 
lowship of the Holy Ghost, be with us all evermore. Amen. 

RESPONSIVE READING. 

Led by the Reverend Professor William Fairfield Warren, LL.D., 
President-emeritus of the University. 

Minister, — It is a good thing to give thanks unto the LonL 
Congregation. — And to sing praises unto Thy name, O Most High. 

THE GLORIA. 

PRESENTATION OF SEAL AND CHARTER. 

Following the Gloria, the Honorable John L. Bates, LL.D., President 
of the Corporation of Boston University, in behalf of the Trustees, arose 
and said: — 
Ddegates, Trustees, and Friends of Boston University: 

The University was chartered by the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
in 1869, and from the time of its opening down to the present hour it has 
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made a non-interrupted career of progress. It has grown in the member- 
ship of its Faculty, in the numbers of its students, in the value of its en- 
dowment and hence of its power. Its foundations were laid by those who 
denied themselves that they might have the means to establish an institu- 
tion that should through all time be for the benefit of their fellow men. 
Through a similar self-sacrificing spirit, its walls have been buOt higher 
and the field of its usefulness has been extended. 

It was not located among the forests or on the hillsides, but where the 
busy tide of humanity ebbs and flows every twenty-four hours by the busy 
marts of men. No elm-shaded lawn is its campus, but the traffic-covered 
street; and in the busy toil and turmoil of practical life its students find 
their athletic field. 

It has an ever-increasing army of loyal, successful alunmi. It has a stu- 
dent body characterized by an earnestness of purpose and a sincerity d 
life that cannot be excelled. 

To-day it closes one administration and we officially recognize the be- 
ginning of another, ^^lliam F. Warren, happily with us to-day, was its 
first President For a generation he was its great master builder, and to him 
the University owes a debt of gratitude that it can never repay. A^^am £. 
Huntington was the second President, and for eight years he has conducted 
and administered the affairs of the University in such a way as to grow 
higher and higher constantly in the esteem of all of its friends. At his urgent 
request relieved of its duties, from the far Pacific Coast he has enjoined me 
to-day to present his greetings to you all, and particularly to his successor 
in office. 

To find a suitable successor for these men was no easy imdertaking. 
The Trustees scanned a continent. Finally, their attention was centered on 
the official head of Baker University in Kansas. They invited him here 
unanimously. He came. They told him of the great work to be done, of 
the great opportimity for service, and they did not minimize the difficulties 
that lay in the pathway of any who might assume to undertake it; but the 
more they talked of difficulties and of labor the more interested became 
the man, so to-day he is here at their request to publicly assume the duties 
of the presidency of the University. 

Lemuel Herbert Murlin, it is not to any easy task that we have simi- 
moned you from the far West, but rather it is to struggle and conffict It is 
not to pleasure, but rather to a life of imselfish living. Boston University is 
young in years as compared with many of our Eastern institutions, but it is 
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old in service. To be called to the head of any university is to be called to 
a position that requires devotion, judgment, patience, experience, and other 
talents of the highest order. To be called to the presidency of Boston 
University particularly requires them. It is unique among institutions. 
It follows no beaten path, but blazes its own. It is for you to determine its 
paths in the future. It is for you to mark out its courses. It is for you to 
hold to all that is good in the policies of the past, and to add to them new 
and aggressive policies. We summon you here to take charge of this insti- 
tution with the highest confidence in your Christian leadership. We set no 
limits to your field of activity. Be not satisfied with the victories of the 
yesterdays, but ever have in view the greater triumphs of to-morrow. We 
place you in this position of power imfettered save by this sole injunction: 
that you make this University not beautiful, nor great, nor honored, but 
that you make it useful to your fellow men; and in that usefulness it shall 
find beauty and greatness and honor. 

And now, my friend, by the authority vested in me by the Trustees of 
this University, I place in your keeping the seal and the charter, and I 
induct you into the office of President of Boston University, and confer 
upon you all the privileges, immunities, and honors pertaining to that 
position. 



THE RESPONSE. 
By the President. 

Mr. PresidefU, Members of the Board of Trustees^ atul Friends of Boston 
University: 
In deep appreciation of the confidence you have reposed in me, I accept 
these symbok of my office, pledging you every service within my power to 
maintain the worthy traditions, the fine ideals, the educational standards, 
and the noble spirit of Boston University. God help me! 

CHORAL BENEDICTION. 

By the Choir. 

The Xx>rd bless you and keep you; 
The Lord make his face to shine upon you; 
The Lord lift up his countenance upon you 
and give you peace. Amen. 
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INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 

The President of the University. 

THE UNIVERSITY AND THE CITY. 
Pre-Christian Types of Organized Endeavor in Education. 

Four civilizations have made rich contributions to educational life in 
America. The Hebrew schools of the Prophets produced leaders to whom 
we still turn for clarifying of spiritual vision, and for enheartening in 
the pursuit of moral excellence. The Greeks, seeking knowledge at every 
possible source, endeavoring to give expression to their eager longing, gave 
us the elements of science, a noble art, a pure literature, and an unsur- 
passed philosophy. The Romans, striving to relate leanung to life, de- 
voted their schook to law and oratory, by means of which they instructed 
the people in the principles of government, influenced pubUc opinion, 
moulded public sentiment, and determined public policies. 

The deposit of truth left by these great civilizations had not the dynamics 
essential to bring the race to its highest possibilities. Their faiths ceased to 
have gripping appeal; their presentation of truth inspired no passionate 
pursuit; higher thinking degenerated into hair-splitting disputations; the 
relation of learning to life was broken. The few earnest spirits who rose 
above the grosser superstitions of the time had but a fragmentary phil- 
osophy which threw only a dim light upon duty and destiny. 

The Influence of the Great Teacher. 

Into such a confused, despairing world came the Great Teacher. He 
made real the sense of God, calling Him Father; He fixed the true dignity 
of man, calling him Son of God; He gave divine sanction to human rela- 
tions, calling men brothers in the family of God; He added profound 
significance to this life by His positive and definite teaching that it is a part 
of the eternal life, and that this temporal phase of life is a preparation for a 
more glorious one to come. He asserted that man is self-directing, choosing 
his own course in this life, thereby fixing his eternal destiny. For this high 
task he is pledged the resources of heaven, and has for his companionship 
this Master, who is the Way, the Truth, and the Life. It was these teachings 
which overturned the social order of the world, and marked a new era in 
education. 

The strange perversity of the human mind finds impressive illustration 
in the fact that from these teachings was drawn the one dominant condu- 
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sion that time is brief and temporal things are of little value. Thus His 
followers came to neglect the grave significance of the present life, and 
waited for an early transit, in clouds of glory, to a new world already pre- 
pared for them; whereas. He expected His followers to redeem this world: 
to establish here the Kingdom of God — a Kingdom of Love to God and 
service to man — a long, difficult, heart-breaking task, which would, how- 
ever, develop the character required to make a heaven here or to enter the 
one in the life to come. His recognition of man as a free, self-directing per- 
sonality, created a little lower than the angeb, crowned with glory and 
honor, with a still more glorious future, through perversion became the basis 
of strenuous endeavor for personal fitness, the aim of which was to make 
sure of that glorious destiny, forgetful of social relations and earthly obliga- 
tions. The Master had said, ^^Far their sakes I sanctify Myself." Contrary 
to His purpose, they thought of sanctification as a means to make more sure 
their part in the glories of the life to come. Moreover, in obeying His com- 
mand, "Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel to every creature," 
they attempted to embody His teachings in a formal creed, for which they 
claimed infallibility, and to which they demanded absolute conformity, 
thus placing a palling limit upon all intellectual activity and development. 
The twelfth century saw the breaking away from these limitations and 
the resurgence of the life of reason united to the new life of faith; the thought 
of Greece and Rome b^;an once more to be podrdinated with that of Pal- 
estine as defined and illustrated by the Great Teacher. This produced a 
vigorous and varied intellectual life, itom which developed the great edu- 
cational foundations at Salerno, Bologna, Paris, Cambridge, and Oxford. 

The American Types of Educational Institutions. 

The beginnings of educational endeavor in America followed the English 
type, with such adaptations as conditions in a new country demanded. 
The leaders in the Church were also the leaders in education: they appro- 
priated the richest educational heritage of the race, giving the new world a 
broad vision and a noble inspiration. Their schools and colleges gave the 
young nation a long line of noble teachers, ministers, l^slators, and lead- 
ers. It was they who drew that immortal document, the Constitution of the 
Northwest Territory, whose provisions for education form the most preg- 
nant chapter in educational history, appropriately characterized as "mark- 
ing the third, and perhaps the greatest, epoch in the educational history of 
the world." From it came manifold educational offerings: State universities, 
colleges, technical schook, normal schools, agricultural colleges, with 
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millions of money from the public treasury for equipment and maintenance. 
These public grants had a marked influence in inspiring greater liberality m 
private gifts for the care of the colleges of the original American type. AH 
these influences, in turn, gave such inspiration to secondary education that 
the academy or high school soon came within easy reach of every home, 
opening wide the door of Opportunity to the youth of the nation. Oiu* dis- 
tinguished Ambassador to the Court of Saint James spoke truly when he 
said, ''Education is America's chief industry." 

Four Influences Leading to a New Type of Educational 
Institution in America. 

The generous provisions of the Constitution of the Northwest Territcwy 
do not, however, fully explain the marked development of educational in- 
terest in America. The birth of the scientific spirit gave new impulse to 
intellectual activity; the application of the scientific method to every de- 
partment of human learning required new methods of study and investiga- 
tion, opened new worlds of thought, and added large increase to human 
knowledge; the application of the results of scientific investigation and dis- 
covery to practical affairs wrought a revolution in our industrial, com- 
mercial, and social life, with correspondingly significant effect upon stand- 
ards and methods in education. 

Still another influence made a distinct contribution to our educational 
development. It was our recovery from the perversion of the Master's 
teaching concerning the relation of the individual to the social order. No 
other teacher so dignified the individual, or prophesied for man such possi- 
bilities; in response to this revelation of human worth, man sought that 
personal excellence, for he hoped it would assure him future safety and 
glory. With individual fitness thus strongly stressed, the equally important 
and essential teaching concerning the brotherhood of man was overlooked; 
individual interest became the consimiing passion; the age-long question, 
"Am I my brother's keeper?" was ignored. 

This consuming interest in self gave rise to an intense individualism which 
fought its way to power and possession, over-riding every altruistic consid- 
eration; the result was war — social, industrial, commercial, political war. 
The blood of the innocent and weak has ever darkened the streams of 
civilization. Not the fittest survived, but the physically strong, the grasping, 
the greedy. Many of these wars were fought in the name of the Master, 
whose chief concern had been to overcome selfishness, whose law was ful- 
filled in a love that bears another's burdens. 
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We are slowly coming to a true understanding of the individual and 
his vital part in the life of a world Brotherhood. In this changing process 
there is grave danger that we may miss the mark altogether and lose the 
individual in the social mass. Theories, degenerate variations of a once 
noble pantheism, are having large influence. Many noble and efficient 
social workers declare that they no longer speak of saving souls, but of 
saving society; they say we must cleanse the pool and thereby the drops 
of water in the pool will become clean. A still more degenerate version of 
this philosophy dominates the industrial and commercial world. The 
stockholder accepts the profits of the corporation, but declines to be 
personally responsible for the wrongs done by the corporation. The laborer 
profits by his membership in the Union, but will not accept personal re- 
^nsibility for the wrongs done by the Union. 

In the effort to realize a better social condition, we may find ourselves 
in the condition of the man out of whom the unclean spirit had been cast, 
and who, in the effort to relate his new purpose to practical life, brings to 
his swept and garnished house seven other spirits, each more wicked than 
himself, to dwell there; and the last state of that man is worse than the 
first. With an intensely selfish individualism cast out, we are in danger of 
bringing in a form of socialism whose evils are seven-fold more destructive 
of human interests. To lose sight of the individual involves the social whole 
in grave danger. We save society by saving individuals; we cleanse the 
pool by cleansing the individual drops in the pool. Rather, the two proc- 
esses are codperative; and that method is most efficient which seeks to 
save the individual as a vital part of the social whole, making him a creative 
agency for higher thinking, nobler living, and efficient service in the whole, 
thus cleansing the environment of the pool and its sources of supply, as 
well as cleansing the water in the pool. The arts and refinements of ancient 
civilization are hardly surpassed even by the best in our modem life; the 
doom of these civilizations came because every attainment in excellence 
brought advantage only to the few who used them to oppress the many; 
our hope lies in the greatest good that will come to the greatest niunber as 
we advance in knowledge, skill, and excellence. Our doom is certain if 
knowledge, cultiu^, and power are to form the basis of a new aristocracy 
rather than to give life and health to the democracy. We are making prog- 
ress. The dawn of a better day is at hand; the individual who disregards 
social obligations and consmnes wealth, learning, power, or culttu-e in per- 
sonal gratification will soon be regarded as hideous a monstrosity in the 
social order as would be a Nero were he to assert a right to the chair in 
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the White House; or as would be Ring George V. were he to undertake to 
assume the absolute divine right of kings. 

This harmonizing process between a selfish individualism on the one 
hand and altruistic service on the other is beautifully illustrated in the 
case of our American colleges and in the influence of college ideals upon 
its young life. Giving money to colleges is our most disinterested benevo- 
lence; the altruistic spirit is bringing vast sums of money to further the 
cause of education. And the altruistic appeal has always had an eager 
hearing and hearty response among American college students. 

The rise of State universities, the birth of the scientific spirit, the re- 
surgence of the altruistic ideal, — these three civilizing agencies have had a 
compelling influence in modem education. A fourth development in our 
national life is preparing us for the next great advance. It has to do with 
the growth of our cities, so rapid that we are not able to adjust ourselves 
to the swiftly changing economic conditions. Democracy is put to tests in- 
creasingly numerous, complex, and perplexing. We are far from a final 
demonstration that a free people can become intelligent, social, disin- 
terested, and patriotic enough to govern themselves. Democracy is still 
an experiment and ours may go the way of all other civilizations. The 
problem is a difficult one, which the University is destined to have a signifi- 
cant part in solving. The University is the hope of Democracy, having 
always provided the leadership essential to its progress. 

The Municipal University. 

Hitherto our colleges and universities have been located in the country, 
answering the needs of a social age when the major portion of our popula- 
tion was in the country. There has been some anxiety over the decline of 
rural population. It need not disturb us. The future will show a return 
to the country and an increase in the rural population; we shall need, 
therefore, not fewer, but more, of those institutions which have served us so 
well in the past. But the problem of our civilization is the problem of the 
city; it would seem, therefore, that if the University is to be a significant 
factor in our civilization, it must continue in the future, as in the past, to 
live in the midst of the life which it serves; it follows, therefore, that the 
next advance in educational development wiU be the founding of the Munic- 
ipal University. The future historian will declare that the rise of the 
Municipal University in the twentieth century was the fouHh, "and per- 
haps the greatest, epoch in the educational history of the world." 

Such an institution will profit by the educational experience of the 
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net. It will recognize that we cannot have better cities until we have 
better citizens; that the man is greater than the machine; that training a 
man in making a life is of vaster importance than helping him to make a 
livelihood; that making a life must be the first consideration, and that in so 
doing the making of a livelihood is the more certain. While holding strictly 
to the tried and true theory well expressed in the trite educational maxim, 
^Let him first be a Man," it will vitally relate itself to the life of the com- 
munity, and seek by every means to link learning with life. 

Learning and Life. 

Complaint is sometimes made that college life is too much given to 
practice and seeming, to dreaming and dawdling, to laziness and loafing. 
Thb seeming indifference and unreality is, to a large extent, due to the 
impression too often prevailing that the college world is not a real world in 
which real life is being lived, but is an artificial, peculiar world, in which 
practising is going on in preparation for the real life to be lived in the real 
worid when the four college years of playing at the game have passed. 
The additional complaint is made, too, that during these four college 
years the habit of practising, of playing, of seeming, becomes so fixed that 
the coUege graduate requires another four years after college days in which 
to train himself out of this unreality, and to learn how to take an efficient 
part in the affairs of every-day life. 

A Western State university president, in response to a questionnaire 
concerning coU^e athletics, is said to have replied: '^I fear I cannot give 
you any helpful information from our institution; college athletics we do 
have, but not in the sense understood and practised in most American col- 
lies. Our boys are too busy solving the problem of the desert to have 
any time for the prevalent type of college athletics." Whether this in- 
cident took place or not, the statement gives point to the complaint 
that our modem educational life is impractical and is not closely linked to 
reality. 

The Municipal University will need the usual equipment of the lecture- 
room, the laboratory, the library, and the shop; but it will find its best 
equipped laboratory, its largest library, its best forge, anvil, and bench, in 
the city in whose heart it has its being. There are unsolved problems of 
the city as well as unsolved problems of the desert: they might well be a 
challenge to the bright and eager minds of the college. Why should not 
these engage the attention of students and Faculty in the Municipal Uni- 
versity? It is possible, too, that they would find that service so interesting 
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that much of the criticism now lodged against the impracticability and in- 
efficiency of coU^e life would fall to the groimd. 

The highest service which the Doctor of Medidne can give to the 
families under his care consists in helping them to prevent disease, and in 
training them to promote good health. Some such service as this the Med- 
ical College can render the dty. Intimatdy rdated to the dty's Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Board of Public Works, it should codper- 
ate in maintaining sanitary conditions; in devdoping parks, playgrounds, 
public bath-houses, floating hospitals, free hospitals and dispensaries; in 
shaping and upholding pure-food laws; in investigating methods and sources 
of gathering meat, fruit, and dairy supplies; in affording spedal clinical ad- 
vantages for the physidan who is engaged in practice, giving him the latest 
results of clinical research; in advising the people as to the proper course 
to pursue when a threatening emergency arises, such as an imusual heat- 
wave, or a severe blizzard, or a devastating epidemic; and, by aid of the 
dty's Board of Public Welfare, provide, for those not otherwise able to se- 
cure them, the means whereby these instructions may be followed. We hear 
much of the conservation of natural resources; our greatest natural re- 
source is the good health of the people. The dty's heaviest losses come 
through impaired health, disease, and death, the result of improper living; 
the Medical College in a dty might well become the dty's most effident 
agency for the conservation of the vital force of the dty. 

It may not be so apparent how a School of Theology can be of practical 
hdp in solving the problems of the city; for this very reason, tho^ore, I 
choose it to further illustrate my theme. The Master, who loved the dty 
and wept over its downfaU, certainly desires that those who are being 
trained for His spedal service should be a vital, constructive force in the 
life of the dty. Such a school might wdl have the same relation to the 
moral health of the city that the School of Medicine should have to the 
physical health of the dty. In both there must be accurate learning and 
scientific scholarship devoted to the service of the people. The School of 
Theology might well suggest ways and means, not alone for the cure of 
moral disease, but also for its prevention; and particularly will it find effi- 
dent means for the promotion of public moral health. It will direct in 
developing an attractive, sensible religious opportunity and training for 
all the people; it will seek to systematize religious endeavor, to conserve 
religious energy, and to direct the same to greater effidency; it will study 
educational psychology, and its application to moral and religious train- 
ing. Not forgetting that its great purpose is to cultiure religious devoticm, 
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bj which religious character grows, it will codperate with every other de- 
partment of the municipality that looks to social uplift, and to the promo- 
tion of the conmion welfare. Perhaps, too, such a school might diUgently 
inquire whether we are doing most efficiently our foreign missionary 
woriL. Not that we should do any less beyond the seas; but should we not 
do more of the foreign missionary work here at our very doors, and thereby, 
perhaps, do far more beyond the seas ? An alunmus of this institution is a 
missionary in Albania, among a people whom he has come to love very 
dearly. He has suffered with them all the tortures of martyrdom. He needs 
reinforcements of men and money. The same week that his appeal came 
to the Board there sailed from New York City twenty-five hundred Al- 
banians, of whom five himdred were from Boston; they were returning to 
their native land to join the home army in resisting the t3n:anny of the 
Turk. Suppose that Christian America has made the right impression 
upon these twenty-five hundred young Albanians! That lone missionary 
would have all the reinforcements he needs, and the glad evangel would 
soon be proclaimed, not only by word of mouth, but by the example of 
twenty-five hundred transformed lives. If we are neglecting the Albanians 
who come to oiu* shores, or if we are not able to bring them, while in our 
midst, to the Christian program of life, why send missionaries to Albania? 
Perhaps a School of Theology in the Municipal University can find an 
illuminating answer to this very natural and reasonable question. 

Thus might every department of municipal service be related to a 
corresponding department in the University; the instruction in the lecture- 
room would thereby be vitalized, and, in turn, the dty would have skilful, 
mtelligent, scientific, unselfish codperation for every agency that has to 
do with the welfare of the dty. In every department the principle is the 
same as that illustrated by the Medical School and the School of Theology. 
The woric before us is not alone to ciure the evils which are already upon 
us, but to antidpate and prevent their coming; to set up a strong, positive 
current of dvic health which shaU prove a bulwark of defence against what- 
ever endangers its life. Cure disease where we must; prevent its coming 
where we can; but above all, promote alwajrs, and by every means, a vital- 
iang, overcoming, resistless civic health — physical, intellectual, sodal, 
moral. Cure, prevent, promote; these should be the dty's watchwords; 
these should be the watchwords of the University in the city; and such co- 
operative endeavor by the University and the City, if positively and in- 
telligently enough directed to insiu« confidence, will ever bring rich reward, 
challenging the enthusiastic, devoted, and a((gressive support of the people. 
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No greater opportunity for the combined effort of the City and a De- 
partment of Fine Arts is offered than that in the dty of Boston, where so 
much fine and noble work has been accomplished. If the landscape gar- 
dener, the architect, the painter, the sculptor, were to unite in planning the 
''City Beautiful," the results would establish a model for the cities of the 
world. If the Departments of Science were closely related to the various 
scientific activities and industries of the city, untold vitality and reality 
would come to the laboratory, and greater economy and efficiency would 
come to the various industrial shops and factories, adding to the wealth 
of the city profits manifoldly beyond the cost of the equipment and mainte- 
nance of such a university. Boston and Massachusetts lead the nation in 
educational equipment and service. Yet, we doubt not great advances 
would be made if the University and the Board of Education were imitedly 
working at the city's educational problem, making a scientific study of 
existing ills and their remedy, preventing possible evils, and promoting a 
sound, educational policy for the dty. Likewise, we may well daim that 
Boston leads all American cities in Public Library service. It is possible 
that this noble service could be multiplied if student, college professor, and 
librarian were brought into a still more intimate codperation. The De- 
partments of History, Literature, Languages, Psychology, and even Phil- 
osophy, — crown of all learning, — rightly rdated to the life of the dty, 
would bring untold values to the dty. 

The Municipal University could also make an invaluable contribution 
to the material wealth of the dty if its scientific spirit were cordially avail- 
able to its manufactories, its business organization, accoimtancy, industrial 
organization, banking, finance, and transportation. The effidency of dty 
government would be increased, too, by the Departments of Political 
Sdence, Economics, and Sociology, in connection with practical experts in 
business management and finance; such a codperative conunittee, consist- 
ing of high-minded, patriotic citizens, should be glad to give themsdves, 
in a patient, patriotic, sdentific spirit, to the dty's problems, giving a sden- 
tific forecast of the same for generations to come. City planning and dty 
building are vast problems, demanding not only the most honest, but the 
most intelligent and the most competent service. When ,we consider that, 
in most cases, the vast business interests of the city are committed to inex- 
perienced and incompetent hands, with frequent dections, and consequent 
frequent changes to ever new hands, indefinitdy perpetuating the inexperi- 
ence and incompetency, with no continuous, intelligent, purposeful policy, 
one wonders, not that a few dties are plunged into occasional bankruptcy, 
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but that all of them are not always in hopeless financial ruin. No financial 
institution, or factory, or commercial enterprise could operate successfully 
for one year by such methods. 

Doctor Washington Gladden gives us an interesting account of his utter 
bewilderment at the huge task presented to him as a member of the Council 
in the dty where, for so many years, he has wrought with signal apprecia- 
tion and success. Besides himself, the Coimcil consisted of three young 
lawyers just b^;inning their practice, one physician, foiu* men conducting 
small business enterprises, six clerks, and three saloon-keepers. This body 
of men of very limited practical business experience, with no training what- 
ever in public affairs, imused to handling business problems of large con- 
cern, was confronted with five great problems involving millions of dollars 
and the health, happiness, and general welfare of a half million people and 
their successors for generations to come. These were some of the problems: 
the granting of a fifty-year franchise to a street-railway company; the 
granting of a similar franchise to a ga^ company; several interurban rail- 
ways were seeking entrance into the dty; the water-supply was inadequate; 
finally, the dty's sewer system was defective, proving a menace to the 
health of the people, while the sewage was defiling the river, and the towns 
bdow were about to bring suit for heavy damage. This group of dghteen 
inexperienced, untrained, unprepared men were thus suddenly caUed upon 
to settle these vast problems of such vital concern, finandaUy, sodaUy, in- 
dustrially, physically, mentally, and spiritually, to these half a million 
people and their children for generations to come! Conduding his expe- 
rience. Doctor Gladden says: 

"The results of my experience were a deepened sense of the seriousness 
of the business of municipal government, and a more vivid realization of 
the lack of knowledge and skill on the part of those who were handling it. 
This is the crying evil: Incompetency! There were not many occasions 
when I suspected the presence of corrupting influences; but the lack of 
adequate knowledge and experience was painfully apparent State and 
dty governments are in the hands of men who are imfit, by lack of informa- 
tion, training, or experience, to deal with them." 

The Munidpal University may be made the codperative agency of 
everything that advances the interests of the dty and promotes the com- 
mon welfare. It should be the dearing-house for all those dty activities 
that require sdentific management in the interests of the people; it might 
easily be the dty's brain, the city's conscience, the dty's heart, the dty's 
voice, the dty's will It should be utilized to train its dtizens to a dear 
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understanding of its problems, to a willingness to devote themselves to the 
welfare of the city — knowing that, by losing their lives in the city they 
will find their better selves given back to them in a better dty. 

In one of the largest and best governed European cities thert are six 
thousand men who volunteer a portion of their time every day to the pro- 
motion of the city's welfare. They are lawyers, judges, merchant-princes, 
bankers, pastors, scholars, poets, artists, gladly placing themselves at the 
service of the city with fine civic pride and patriotic devotion. Their may<Mr 
is trained to his office as to a profession, and he is giving his life to the 
study of city problems in general and to this city's problems in particular. 
Though millions upon millions in money have been spent in the develop- 
ment of this dty, there has never been the first suggestion of dishonesty in 
the handling of its funds, nor of needless, foolish, or extravagant expendi- 
tures. No wonder that dty has become, within the past fifty years, one of 
the marvels of modem dty building, the pride of the empire, and the 
admiration of the world! 

Moral Training. 

But the most important and the most difficult problem in this endeavor 
to ''link learning with life" is so to instruct and train in morab that the 
ethics taught in the lecture-room shall prevail in practical life. ''Do not 
send me away, I do so love honesty I" says the scheming and obsequious 
b^gar to Gerard, in "Cloister and Hearth." "Thou love honesty?" says 
Gerard, in astonishment mingled with rebuke. "Aye," said the villain. 
"Not to enact it — the saints forbid! But to look on. 'T is so fair a thing 
to look on!" So the college man, though trained to admire honesty, is 
often accused of failing to enact it. And in support of the charge we are 
told that no graft, great or small, has been uncovered in the last forty 
years in New England with which a college man has not been connected 
Over against this, however, we must place what was said by one of our 
most distinguished, efficient, and incorruptible statesmen: 

"If we were to eliminate from political life the college man, I fear we 
should go to the dogs rapidly; the college men who are doing splendid 
work for the community are found in all lines of e£fort. They bring to 
their work a breadth of view, a disdplined judgment, and a capadty for 
analysis and patient consideration which make them peculiarly effident 
as public servants. It would be an improvement if we could eliminate some 
astute and well-fimiished rascals who have turned to ill purposes their 
superior training, and too frequently furnish the brains and skill for cor- 
rupt undertakings." 
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Both Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. Taft have declared that, in every fight they 
have made for righteousness, they have always found the college man in 
line, hitting steady, straight, and true for the good cause. 

The remarkable growth of colleges and universities has been due, 
largely, to the fact that they have, in the main, encouraged a rational 
religion, a sane morality, and lofty ideals. To these ideals the Mmudpal 
University must ever be devoted. With the increased testing that comes to 
moral character in our ever-increasing complex life, there must be a clearly 
determined moral code, an imflinching moral integrity, an unfailing moral 
strength, and an ample, eager, and alert moral efficiency. The battle of 
the future will not be in the realm of material things, but in the realm of 
moral ideals; the patriotism of the future will not be tested by shot and 
shell, but by onslaughts upon personal devotion to moral ideals, and by 
the steadfastness of resistance to these onslaughts. He who betrays a 
moral trust is guilty of high treason, and his name should take a far lower 
place than that of him who betrays his country on field of battle. Our foes 
are not in China, or Japan, or Germany, of England; our foes are here, 
within our borders, among ourselves. They are the men in public life who 
are lacking in truth and moral earnestness. Wherever we fortify righteous- 
ness we are building forts for the defence of the republic; whenever we in- 
spire moral earnestness we are fostering patriotism. If the universities fail 
in moral training, they fail utterly. An eminent authority, speaking of the 
decay of certain universities of the past, sajrs: ''The departure of moral 
earnestness was the signal of the departiure of all sound education in all other 
subjects," adding, ''All educational institutions must die which do not 
directly and conspicuously promote either the spiritual or material interests 
of men." And he might well have added, that to be saved from that inevi- 
table death, they must, in promoting the material interests of men, so train 
them that they will conduct their material interests honestly, and use the 
results thereof to promote spiritual ends. 

Religious Training. 

I make bold to say that the University cannot reach its highest moral 
efficiency unless grounded in a broad, wholesome, sane religion. You will 
understand me to mean by this quite a different thing from sectarianism. 
There is no blight so withering to intellectual growth and development as 
narrow thinking in matters religious. We mean a religion that thinks and 
lets think, and devotes itself to character and conduct. It is a burning 
shame that we are so small in our religious conception and so narrow in 
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our view of the Bible that our children are denied religious instruction in 
our public schools, and the world's noblest literature is barred from the 
subjects of study in the public schools. Let us hope that soon we shall 
outgrow such narrow sectarianism and its consequent moral death. 

Perhaps the best interpreter of our national life is our wise and appre- 
ciative friend, the British Ambassador, Mr. Bryce. In the revised edition 
of his '^ American Commonwealth" he makes the following deliverance, 
which should be committed to memory by every citizen of the republic: 

''Standing in the midst of a great American dty and watching the 
throngs of eager figxu'es streaming hither and thither, marking the sharp 
contrast of poverty and wealth, an increasing mass of wretchedness and 
luxury, knowing that before long a hundred millions of men will be living 
between ocean and ocean under this one government, one is startled by the 
thought of what might befall this huge yet delicate fabric of laws, com- 
merce, and social institutions were the foundations it has rested on to 
crumble. Suppose that all these men ceased to believe that there was any 
power above them, any future before them, anything in heaven or earth but 
what the senses told them of; suppose that their consciousness of individual 
force and responsibility, already dwarfed by the overwhelming power of 
the multitude and the fatalistic submission it engenders, were farther 
weakened by the feeling that this swiftly fleeting life were rounded by 
perpetual sleep; would the moral code stand unshaken? Would the rever- 
ence for law, the sense of duty toward the community and towsuxl the 
generations yet to come, remain; or would men say, 'Let us eat and drink^ 
for to-morrow we die;' or would custom and sympathy, and a perception 
of the advantages which stable government ofiFers to the citizens as a whole 
and which orderly self-restraint offers to each one, replace supernatural 
sanctions and hold in check the violence of masses and the self-indulgent 
impulses of the individual? The most history can say is that hitherto civil- 
ized society has rested on religion for these sanctions and the stability of 
these foundations, and that free government has prospered best among 
religious peoples." 

Boston Universtty: The Past. 

Forty-two years ago, three men — devoted citizens of Boston — were 
moved by unfeigned love for their fellow men to place the fruit of their toil 
in the hands of some of their chosen fellow citizens. These were to hold 
these funds as a sacred trust and administer them for the higher life of the 
dty. These benefactors are called the Founders of this University. Later, 
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two others added their fortunes, and they were designated Associate 
Founders of the University. They did not wish to perpetuate their own 
names thereby, but wished the University to bear the name of their native 
dty. They desired that their gifts should find expression in a University lo- 
cated in the very heart of the city, so worthy as to serve students in every 
walk of life, rich and poor alike; that these students, in turn, should serve 
the State and City in quiet, earnest, efficient lives. They caUed to their aid 
a scholarly gentleman, a bom teacher, an inspiring preacher, a far-seeing, 
enthusiastic, educational statesman, a wise administrator; he may well be 
termed our Educational Founder. We are very happy that he still abides 
in strength, and graces this occasion by his presence, — our highly honored 
and greatly venerated president emeritus! When he felt he must lay aside 
administrative duties to devote all of his time to his work as a student and 
teacher, his administrative mantle fell upon one of like spirit with himself; 
he may be called our Associate Educational Founder. It is a matter of great 
regret to him, as to us, that circumstances make impossible his presence 
with us to-day; but in thought, sympathy, and interest he is here. 

Future generations will inscribe upon tablets the names of those who 
have helped to make Boston great in all the finer elements of the ideal city; 
these seven names will appear among the rest: Isaac Rich, Lee Claflin, 
Jacob Sleeper, Alden Speare, Edward H. Dimn, William Fairfield Warren, 
William Edwards Huntington. The mention of these names will call up the 
long list of other names, less conspicuous but no less worthy, who assisted 
by giving additional f imds, and of still others who helped in developing our 
educational ideals and maintaining high educational standards. 

What large return within these forty-two years these investments of 
men, money, mind, and heart have brought! Despite fire and financial 
panic, the property and equipment have shown an annual increase. A 
high standard of scholarly excellence has been consistently maintained; 
over seven thousand young people have been graduated from the various 
departments of the University; over thirty thousand, though not graduated, 
have here been inspired to higher learning and higher living. And, best of 
all, we have meant to be obedient to the Heavenly Vision! 

Boston University: The Future. 

Boston University faces the future imder the conviction of a great oppor- 
tunity. The past is secure in a noble record of worthy and efficient service. 
The old ideals shall be retained, and brought to the service of the new day. 
Knowledge shall be sought in the Hellenic spirit, in world-wide implica- 
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tions, without fear or favor of men, in an eager desire for truth, goodness, 
strength, and beauty. Democracy shall here be nourished in the spirit of the 
finest Roman ideal, seeking to train our people in the high duties of im- 
selfish citizenship. We shall follow the Great Teacher, Master of us all, in 
our loyalty and devotion to the Father and to the Brotherhood. While we 
thus cling to these noble ideals worthily dominant in the past, we shall con- 
tinue to seek the best modem equipment, to employ the best new methods, 
and to secure for our Faculties the highest available scholarship and teach- 
ing power. 

When we have passed another forty years let us hope that it can be 
said of Boston University that we have begun to build wisely upon this 
well-constructed foundation; that friends have gathered about us coimting 
it a privilege to see that material needs have been generously provided for 
our high spiritual task; that our educational standards have maintained all 
that is best in the educational history of the race; that our spiritual vision 
continues imdimmed and grows ever clearer; that our moral earnestness is 
unabated, and becomes stronger with the passing years; above aU, that we 
have proven the reality and worth of our work by the service we are render- 
ing the city and the conmionwealth. 

HYMN. 

"Where cross the crowded ways of life." 

BENEDICTION. 

The Reverend John W. Hamilton, D.D., LL.D., Resident Bishop of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Now, the God of peace, that brought again from the dead our Lord 
Jesus, that great Shepherd of the sheep, through the blood of the everlasting 
covenant, make you perfect in every good work to do His will, working in 
you that which is well pleasing in His sight, through Jesus Christ, to whom 
be glory and dominion forever. Amen. 

RECESSIONAL. 

"The Church's one foundation 
Is Jesus Christ, her Lord." 

ORGAN POSTLUDE. 
FINAL. VIERNE. 
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The Reception to Delegates 

Old South Church, 2 p.m. 
The Honorable Austin B. Fletcher, A.M., LL.D., Presiding. 

ADDRESS OF WELCOME. 

The Honorable Austin B. Fletcher, A.M., LL.D. 

Mr, PresidetU, Members of the Corporation and Faculties, Friends of Boston 
University: 

It is a highly esteemed privilege and a very great pleasure to bring to 
you, on behalf of Boston University, a sincere and cordial welcome. 

I welcome you in the name and in the grateful memory of its f oimders, — 
Isaac Rich, Jacob Sleeper, and Lee Claflin, — who, through long years of 
an earnest life, believed that they might, with the help of God, be instru- 
mental in laying the foimdations upon which should be reared a great in- 
stitution of learning; who struggled and wrought and ever prayed that, 
through its establishment, immeasurable and untold blessings to mankind 
might flow on through the ages. 

In the name of Governor William Claflin, who, in its beginning, when 
a large part of the property of the University seemed to have been swept 
away by the ever memorable and terrible Boston Fire, cabled from Europe, 
pledging his fortune that its doors might not be closed. 

I welcome you in the names of Chadwick, Speare, and Dunn, and a 
long list of devoted benefactors and Trustees, who ever carried its welfare 
in their hearts and labored for its upbuilding, and passed on to a higher 
life in the serene faith of its growing usefulness and greatness. 

Large as are the obligations of the University, its graduates, and the 
State to these noble men, they are not less to one who not only greatly in- 
spired and worked with them, but built it stone upon stone, developed its 
policies, determined its courses of instruction, and was its active and guid- 
ing genius for more than thirty-five years. Seven years ago he alone thought 
he should retire from the presidency of the University, in favor of a yoxmger 
man. His devotion to its interests continued him in the teacher's chair, 
from which still goes forth the rare instruction that can come from only 
great experience, matiu'e scholarship, and a profoimd mind, which is still 
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ripening and mellowing under the snows of winter, — William Fairfidd 
Warren. 

I welcome you in the name of the retiring President, — unfortunately 
absent to-day, — whose greeting smile we greatly miss, whom to know is to 
love, who has borne the responsibilities of his great office with dignity and 
honor, and has never allowed the clouds that at times lower on every 
horizon to obscure the sunshine of his gracious personality, — ^^^lliam 
Edwards Himtington. 

All these are names that have been built into the foimdations, woven 
into the history, of this University, and are to be conjured with in the 
futiu-e — names that shall have eternal honor here. 

I welcome you in the name of our new President, Lemuel Hubert 
Murlin, who comes to us modestly bearing the successful achievements of 
a roimded career, from whom we expect much, and to whom we shall give 
our faithful support. 

Dr. Murlin, it is our earnest hope, rising to a prayer, that you may be 
given the strength to carry forward the splendid achievements of your be- 
loved predecessors with increasing power and brilliancy. 

I am here as your presiding officer to discharge, as best I may, the 
usual duties of the position, and not to take your time with remarks of my 
own. Yet I should do violence to my feelings and sense of justice if I did 
not say to you that I am fully aware that this University and we its grad- 
uates can never repay the debt we owe to the great teachers who have been 
its life and made its standing and reputation. 

In the life of Boston University this is a day of retrospect and of con- 
fident expectation; a day in which our aims and responsibilities crowd upon 
us with new meanings and greater force; a day when, relieved from absorb- 
ing routine work and inspired by this distinguished presence, the mind 
reaches out toward new and larger things; a day in which we can the better 
understand our shortcomings, in which we may take new reckonings, 
carefully determine our course, reset our sails, and with fresh resolve and 
greater courage make ready to push out into wider seas and toward 
broader horizons. 

Ladies and gentlemen, your coming here to-day has placed us under a 
new debt of obligation. It creates new hopes within us, stimulates us to 
higher ambitions, and gives assurance of that intellectual sympathy which 
is the foimdation of true academic brotherhood. It furnishes new proof 
of that catholicity of spirit and sameness of purpose that are leading us all 
one way. 
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The spirit of nairow rivalry has given place to the broadest and most 
helpful codperation. The mean^ of attainment is fast becoming unimportant; 
the end fills our thought 

The rapidly growing tendency of men of fortime who contemplate 
making gifts for educational purposes is to put aside personal preferences 
and denominational inclinations and carefully investigate, in order that 
their benefactions may contribute most largely toward the common good. 
They ask, Where may we look for the widest and most enduring culture, 
the largest scholarship, and, above these — far above — where shall the 
youth of the coimtry find that moral stimulus and uplift, that consecrated 
spirit of service, that is the flower of educated citizenship, the very rock 
and foundation of that strength of character which alone leads to the 
making of men and the upbuilding of the State? 

In this work Boston University pledges itself to march shoulder to 
shoulder with you and faithfully endeavor to do its part. When asked 
whether it has fulfilled the just and reasonable expectations of its found- 
ers and friends, it may point to its graduates — successfully filling the 
teacher's chair, preaching from a thousand pulpits and leading the souls 
of men to God, striving in the forum for law and equity between man 
and man, presiding as the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of this 
Commonwealth, honorably dischargmg the duties of the Governor of 
this State — and say, "Here is the answer." 

ROLL-CALL OF DELEGATES FROM COLLEGES AND UNI- 
VERSITIES. 

Professor Robert E. Bruce. 

RESPONSES. 

His Honor, John F. FItzgerald, Mayor of the City of Boston. 

Boston is not one of those cities, if there are any such, which begrudge 
the institutions of learning in their midst the imtaxed ground which they 
occupy. Rather, we bid our colleges multiply and expand, for we know they 
pay a dividend which cannot be reckoned in terms of valuation or percent- 
age. We regret the great technical school which has just found it necessary 
to remove elsewhere, though our sense of loss is mitigated by the knowledge 
that its offices — the power-house, as it were, of the plant — are to remain 
here, and its lecture-halls will soon lend dignity to the view on the other 
side of the Charles. 
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Boston is proud of the young University which bears her name. Al- 
ready in its forty-two years of existence it has graduated leaders in many 
professions, and from the outset it has stood in the van of the modem 
movement for the education of women. The inauguration of a new Presi- 
dent is a ttuning-point in its history, as in that of any other university. 
When a Lowell succeeds an Eliot, or a Madaurin a Pritchett, policies more 
or less definite are usually announced, progress seems to receive a fresh 
impetus, and, however great the accomplishments of the predecessors may 
have been, the whole institution tingles and rejoices as if from the injection 
of some new stream of vitality. 

In one respect Dr. Murlin's opportunity seems to me to be special and 
imique. We all know that numbers and equipment do not make a coU^e. 
The halls and dormitories are merely an external expression of the spirit 
within — the scenery, as it were, of the play. If the visible Oxford were to 
be destroyed by fire to-morrow, or razed to the ground in some convulsion 
of natiure, the true Oxford would still survive and re-arise from the debris. 
There is something better in a college than buildings or a multitude of 
pupils, something better even than the accumulation of knowledge, and 
that is the type of character which it molds in the young who come to it 
for inspiration. The giant imiversities of this country may have certain 
advantages; their princely endowments and noble architectiu*e may attract 
to their chairs famous specialists, men of wide attainment and a genius for 
research; but they have no monopoly of that other form of genius which, 
for want of a better name, we may call personality. Personality, many 
think, finds a freer play for its exercise in the college of moderate numbers. 
In this particular Dr. Murlin may be considered more fortunate than those 
college presidents whose administrative duties absorb their energies and 
leave little time for personal leadership. 

As Mayor of the city I appreciate the mighty sense of responsibility 
which must overshadow and yet exalt your spirit to-day. In giving into 
your hands these thousands of young men and women, largely of Boston 
origin and residence, we do so, confident that they will come forth with 
minds well trained, with firm principles, and with spirits attuned to the 
higher harmonies of life through your precept and example. 

Mr. William Orr, A.M., Deputy Commissioner of Education. 

Permit me at the outset to express great regret that Dr. David Sned- 
den, the Commissioner, is unable to be here to make response for the Board 
of Education. 
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In one sense, the question might be raised as to the reason why the 
Board of Education should be represented on this occasion; for that body, 
as you know, concerns itself not with universities and colleges, but with 
the great public-school system of this Commonwealth. And yet, any ques- 
tion <^ this kind, on careful consideration, is found not to be based upon real 
conditions; because, while in recent years we have witnessed a marvelous 
multiplication of educational agencies with great diversity of aims and 
methods, there has been at the same time developing, in a remarkable 
degree, a sense of the essential imity — of the oneness of interest — of all 
the branches concerned in this great work of education. It is coming 
to be recognized, more and more, that the lowest school is dependent 
upon the highest and the highest upon the lowest, that the success of one 
depends upon the standards maintained in all; and consequently the Board 
of Education cannot consider an occasion of this kind as lying outside 
of its province of interest and thoughtful attention. At this time, partic- 
ularly, is it true that there has come to be recognized a vital phase in ed- 
ucational progress as far as the relations between high schools and col- 
lies are concerned. There is in process an adjustment whereby each is 
being put into position to be helpful to the other out of the growing rec- 
ognition on the part of each that the interests of one concern the interests 
of the other. 

In a former day the requirements for admission to higher institutions 
were so framed as to encourage to some degree mechanical method in the 
high schools. Under that condition of things it was not absolutely neces- 
sary that teachers should be trained so as to possess specific skill in their 
calling, because the work of preparation could be done and the standards 
set for high schools met by people of mediocre ability. But now the col- 
leges are so formulating their requirements as to change this state of af- 
fairs. So there must be a higher degree of teaching ability in the high 
schods, and the high schools must meet that demand. There is also a re- 
sponsibility that rests upon the higher institutions, for to them the high 
schoob must look for the training that will fit teachers for their work so 
that they may meet these severer standards. It is only fair to say, in this 
connection, that the Commonwealth in the past owed a debt — and now 
owes a debt — to Boston University for the large number of its graduates 
who have gone into the public schools. I am sure that the new President, 
coming as he does from a part of the country where this question has 
been studied, will be to us a very helpful spirit; and on that account the 
Board of Education extends its congratulations to Boston University on 
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this occasion, and its sincere wishes for the laigest success in the admin- 
istration of President Muriin. 

There are also signs that the institutions of this Commonwealth, in 
addition to the valuable service they are rendering in training up men and 
women for all walks of life, are also to minister directly in the cause of pub- 
lic service. So great and complex are the questions, economic and social, 
being forced upon us that it is necessary that new sources of guidance be 
sought. The conditions concerning the relations between \ahas and cap- 
ital, and all those multitudinous affairs calling for men of skill in the 
fields to which these questions relate, emphasize the necessity for such 
training. Massachusetts, then, may rightly look to her higher institutions 
to furnish expert service and skill, and the knowledge they shall accumu- 
late from time to time, and put the same at the service of the State. For 
this reason, and, also, as the University is to help the public schools of the 
State, the Board of Education extends to Boston University and its in- 
coming President its heartiest congratulations. 

Mr. Stratton D. Brooks, A.M., Superintendent of the Public Schools 
of the City of Boston. 

Mr. President and Friends: 

We are assembled here to-day on what is likely to be a momentous 
occasion. Forty years ago a similar ceremony was being performed, when 
Dr. James B. Angell was inaugurated into the presidency of the Univer^ty 
of Michigan. I doubt that the most prophetic eye in that audience foresaw 
or the wisest seer of that day foretold half the good that was to come to 
that imiversity through his wise management. 

Then an institution that had passed its infancy and was at the period 
of its young manhood sent to the East to bring to its presidency an able, 
vigorous educator. To-day we have an institution of similar character, 
that has passed the period of its infancy and in the b^;inning of its young 
manhood has sent to the West to invite a similar man, Dr. Murlin, to take 
charge of its destinies. 

The University of Michigan has performed an enormous service, and 
has grown in the value of its work during these forty years, because it 
has been able to take advantage of the opportunities that came to it and 
to develop its power for performing the service expected of it And so 
with Boston University — it must take up the various opportunities for 
service that come to it, and the citizens must increase the resources of the 
institution so that it can take up those opportunities. 
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To one of these opportunities I, as superintendent of the public schoob 
here, wish to call your attention. There is nothing of more importance 
to the welfare of this commimity than the quality of the service of the 
teachers in its public schools. When I became superintendent of the 
public schools, a little less than six years ago, I emphasized the fact that 
opportunity must be presented for teachers to improve their efficiency, 
not only before they entered the service, but during all the time of their 
service; and with this idea in view a committee of teachers appointed for 
the purpose approached the institutions of this commimity. Nowhere were 
we received with more sympathy, in no institution was the adjustment un- 
dertaken more readily and more satisfactorily, than in Boston University. 

It appears to me that, located as it is in the center of this great cosmo- 
politan district, it is enabled to offer to the teachers of the commimity the 
widest opportunity for improvement — and I sincerely hope this opportu- 
nity will be developed to its utmost. 

Therefore, to Dr. Murlin we extend a hearty welcome to this new work ; 
and in behalf of the teachers of official Boston, of suburban Boston, of New 
England Boston, — aye, it is not too much to say of national Boston, — I 
welcome Dr. Murlin to Boston University. 

A. Lawrence Lowell, LL.D., President of Harvard University, on Be- 
half of CoUeges and Universities. 

Responsibility weighs more heavily upon those who are entrusted with 
the education of youth than upon those whose duty it is to make the laws 
of a nation. Now, any institution, to be great, must have its roots deep in 
the national soil If our colleges and universities are to do their duty they 
must be founded in the respect and admiration — aye, and the aspiration — 
of the people. They must not only open theu* doors and give an oppor- 
tunity to every young person in the conmiunity who desires what they have 
to give and is capable of profiting by it; they must go beyond that. They 
must not only do good and impart training to those regularly enrolled and 
Ihring within their walls, but they must hold out their hands freely to the 
public outside and give them as much of the knowledge they possess as it 
18 possible for them to give. 

It was a pleasure, President Murlin, to hear you speak this morning 
about the municipal university. For a municipal university is one which 
has its roots in the conunimity, and which serves the conmiunity in which 
it lives. But there is no one who knows better than you, sir, that a munic- 
ipal university does not necessarily mean one which is supported by the 
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municipality. We draw sometimes too sharp a line between those institu- 
tions which are supported by the municipality and those supported pri- 
vately. The duties and responsibilities of both are the same, and that I 
know well you meant, sir, when you spoke of the municipal univenity. 
You had in mind the functions this University could perform, though not in 
a strict sense a municipal one; that is, not one supported by the govern- 
ment of the dty. 

Two years ago a meeting was held in the office of yoiu: predecessor, 
called by a circular to which your predecessor was the first signer, bringing 
together representatives of all the coU^es in the vicinity of Boston to see 
what they could do towards mimidpal service in education. Boston Uni- 
versity has long offered courses not only for teachers, but for others; and 
all the universities and colleges in the vicinity of Boston have now joined 
in an effort to give a series of courses to teachers and others which count 
towards a imiversity degree and which are being used largely by the peo- 
ple of the city. Many together can do more than any one can do alone, but 
you, sir, are singularly placed for making service of that sort useful. Your 
institution has lent itself to this movement in the past, and under your 
guidance we can see that the movement will take even larger scope than 
it has heretofore; and I want to assure you that all the other colleges and 
universities in this vicinity will be with you to help you so far as thdr 
power extends. 

My duty here is to bring to you from all the coU^es and imiversities 
their greetings, to tell you of their sympathy for the work you have under- 
taken and their confidence in your capacity to fulfil the task. 

DISCUSSION: FOUR ASPECTS OF EDUCATION. 

The College, The Reverend Franqs J. McConnell, Ph.D., President 
of DePauw University. 

The emphasis in modem education seems just at present to be upcm 
the mastery of took. In a sense the emphasis has always been thus placed. 
In a primitive community where the tools are simple and few the educa- 
tional process is simple. It consists merely in teaching the youth the use 
of bow and arrow or rifle and axe. With the progress of civilization the 
tools of society become more distinctly intellectual, or back of the physical 
instrument is an intellectual instrument of surpassing importance. The 
alphabet is an instrument without which the intercommunication of mod- 
em life would be impossible. The modem buildings, bridges, railways, and 
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factories, themselves mere tools as they are, become possible through the 
use of other instruments which we call mathematical equations. The 
h3rpotheses of physics, chemistry, and biology are tools judged by the same 
standards by which we judge other tools; namely, their practical efficiency 
as producers of results. A study of the decisions even of supreme courts 
would show us that civil laws are not ends in themselves, but implements 
to advance the welfare of the community. The student of law is told that 
even the most august governments are not ends in themselves, but means 
to ends. Even the theological student hears that Church and Scripture 
and Doctrine are but instruments — means of grace indeed, but mere 
means nevertheless, and, like other means, to be utilized or improved or 
rejected according as they do or do not serve their purpose. The object of 
the educational process of our time is thus largely the same as that of the 
process of the simplest times, — to give the growing youth mastery over the 
tools which shape the life of the time in which he lives. 

When we realize how completely modem civilization depends on the 
mastery of all sorts of instruments no one will feel tempted to quarrel with 
the emphasis on tool-studies in modem education. But with the very dis- 
cernment that so much stress is placed upon instrumental aspects by mod- 
em schools some other questions emerge. Since modem advance depends 
so much upon instruments, an important, perhaps the important, question 
is as to whose hands hold the instrument. It will hardly be permissible to 
allow the instnmients of modem life to fall into the hands of evil men. 
One of the first duties of any community is to disarm the bad men. This 
obligation is none the less imperative when the bad man wields, not a pistol 
or a dagger, but a corporation or a political or social or ecclesiastical in- 
stitution. It will not suffice to say that the process of mastering the tools 
will of itself eliminate the evil will. This may be true so far as sins of appe- 
tite are concemed. Habits of dissipation and mastery of mathematical 
formulas are not apt to go hand in hand. But a man may be a thoroughly 
self-controlled student and yet be selfish to the point of mthless cynicism. 
Such a man may go forth to wield a business or a party or a govemment 
or a church with an absolutely anti-social purpose. 

Here we see one of the functions of the college as such. Not only is it 
to teach the control of instmments, but it is to keep potent the ideals of 
service which should mark the tme man or tme woman. While direct 
moral teaching in coU^es may have but little avail, the moral atmosphere 
which pervades a college can prove overwhelmingly effective in shaping 
youthful lives. If the meek are to inherit the earth it will be only as they 
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use the earth better than those who are not meek, and remain meek in the 
midst of temptations which such better control will bring. The difficulty is 
that the meek man who succeeds ceases to be meek. The coUege spirit 
should be a spirit of service. 

And, again, it is important that the great instruments of our modem 
civilization shall be in the hands not merely of righteous men, but of wise 
men. A man may be a thorough expert in control of a mighty instrument 
and yet lack wisdom. A school of specialists who are specialists and nothing 
else can hardly beget wisdom. And this for the reason that wisdom is not 
special. It is general. It has to do with large general considerations. It 
knows how to subordinate the particular to the universal. It means poise 
and balance. We cannot have men using corporations or parties or other 
institutions as playthings. We must take explosives of all sorts, from gun- 
powder to doctrines, out of the hands of the foolish. How often it has 
happened that society has suffered grievously from intellectual explosives 
in the hands of the foolish! A doctrine may be a good instrument in the 
hands of the statesman or the religious prophet and yet utterly disastrous 
in the hands of the foolish leader in State or Church. How much better 
off we should be if we could keep doctrines like socialism, for example, in 
the hands of the wise! Sir Charles Napier used to tell of an Indian jug^er 
who could with one swift pass of a sword cleave a lemon held in the fingers 
of an attendant, sending the blade so close to the finger-tips of the holder 
that the holder could feel the passing steel without suffering a scratch. 
The feat was possible only when the swordsman was in balance from head 
to heel. Modem social instruments are as keen-edged as the juggler's 
sword. The tasks for which they must be used are as delicate as the task of 
the juggler. Happy he who learns the secret of the juggler's balance — but 
banishes the spirit of the juggler from his life. 

Not only should the ideab of righteousness and wisdom prevail in col- 
lege halls, but the ideals of some forms of culture as ends in themselves. 
It is the function of the coU^e, as distinct from the graduate school, to 
hold before the pupils the truth that some good things are good not merely 
for the use to which we can put them, but for what they are in themselves. 

In our day the library is a wonderfully useful tool. But ought it not be 
something more than a tool? Students go to libraries to consult books, but 
not so often to read them. So the element of appreciation of books is likely 
to diminish. The style we value is that which moves straight to the point. 
But some of the real beauties of life lie to the side of these straight lines. 
In these latter days the colleges have been abundantly investigated from 
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the standpoint of their effectiveness as tools, but books are not tools merely. 
The late Mr. V^nthrop used to speak of the Boston Library as Boston's 
Intellectual Common. No doubt a common is an instrument for the better 
life of citizens, but we can hardly say that the element of usefulness is the 
most important one in our thought of parks. The real treasures of litera- 
ture are good in themselves. The college should not lose sight of its duty 
to open the eyes of youth to this truth. Many systems of thought, even 
systems of theology, that have long since outlived their usefulness are still 
valuable as great constructions in themselves. They are still worth seeing 
on their own account. The inner consistency of their logic, or the massive- 
ness of their reasoning, or the sheer weight of their assumptions, makes them 
at least as well worth seeing as the Parthenon or the Pyramids. Concep- 
tions which to-day have but little tool value are of great value in giving the 
delight which comes from the appreciation of anything which stands in its 
own right as good or true or beautiful 

The upholder of the view that all education should be instrmnental 
must have a care, too, lest he give aid to the doctrine that men themselves 
are but instruments. Of course men are instnmients, but the doctrine that 
men are to be viewed chiefly as instruments has been back of the most 
fri^tful atrocities in history. Without this doctrine most wars would be 
impossible. The doctrine makes possible some of the greatest evils in mod- 
em industrial life. It is a pressing need to teach young men and young 
women that the moral personality is an end in itself. This does not mean 
that we are deliberately to set ourselves up as ends. He that saveth his life 
shall lose it But the human ideal should condition all our activity. Ought 
a man, or a woman, or a child, be asked to perform some tasks which mod- 
em industrialism exacts? This is the fateful question before which an over- 
developed instrumentalism which would make tools of human lives must 
finally go down. The coUege should do its part in keeping alive the hmnan 
ideal that a man is of value not merely for what he can do, but for what he 
is on his own account. 

Lest this should seem altogether airy and impractical, we conclude with 
the remark that to forget for an instant the instrumental phase of modem 
educational activities will quite likely not prove lacking in usefulness in the 
long run. Making money is not everything. Spending money is something. 
A college of high ideals may not touch directiy the problem of making 
money more rapidly, but it may touch the problem of better spending. 
The rich man who has the skill to use the modem instruments for the ac- 
cumulation of money may lack the human ideal which will enable him to 
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spend easily. And in the larger fields how can society sufiFer by having the 
instnunents of production and distribution and governmental, political, and 
ecclesiastical control in good and wise hands, animated by spirits whose 
ideals are in the lofty sense human? It goes without sa3ring that the com- 
mimity expects Boston University, under the new administration, to con- 
tinue to teach the lofty human ideals which she has taught from the b^in- 
ning. 

The Medical School, The Honorable Eugene H. Porter, A.M., M.D., 
Health Commissioner of the State of New York. 

The material world does not change in its masses or its powers. The 
sun that shone on Homer or Alexander still shines on us with undiminished 
luster; the stars that looked down upon the children of Israel are still ^tA 
in the great arch of the firmament. The wind still bloweth whither it listeth, 
and the waters still pursue their ceaseless journeys to the sea. The uni- 
verse is unchanged. The unalterable laws of nature are eternally obeyed. 

But to us, the children of men, there shall be no fixed condition, no 
imchangeableness of estate. There shall be a moving to and fro, a muta- 
bility of custom, a growth, and constant evolution. So shall those who 
seek after truth be rewarded and the dreams and visions of social and 
spiritual development be realized. Through the clouds and mists of yes- 
terday we behold the rising of to-morrow's sun of progress. Its light, like 
that of the Sun of Austerlitz, shall be a sign of victory, but a victory greater 
than any granted to the gods of war. It shall be a victory of peace over 
war; of knowledge over ignorance; of virtue over vice; of tolerance over 
bigotry; of kindness over hatred; of things spiritual over things material. 
And so as we advance in the increasing light we may say with Thackeray: 
''And lol in a flush of crimson splendor, with blazing scarlet clouds running 
before his chariot and heralding his majestic approach, God's sun rises 
upon the world." So the inmiortal Milton, having put into the mouth of 
the angel the prophesy of man's development, progress, and redemption, 
follows it with that solenm and beautiful admonition intended as an ad- 
dress to posterity through all generations: 

"This having leam'd, thou hast attain'd the sum 
Of wisdom; hope no higher, though all the stars 
Thou knew'st by name, and all th' ethereal powers, 
All secrets ol the deep, all nature's works. 
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Or works of God in heaven, air, earth, or sea, 
And all the riches of this world enjoydst, 
And all the rule, one empire; only add 
Deeds to thy knowledge answerable, add faith. 
Add virtue, patience, temperance, add love, 
By name to come called charity, the soul 
Of all the rest; then wilt thou not be k>th 
To leave this paradise, but shah possess 
A paradise within thee, happier far." 

What Do We Mean by Progress? 

That we should so live and labor in our time that^ what came to us as 
seed may go to the next generation as blossom, and that which came to us 
as blossom may go to them as fruit. 

But the fruit is truth. And truth lieth open to all, and is the measure of 
knowledge; and we must find truth, not construct it. Truths exist anterior 
to the human mind. The truths of science are not true because the leading 
men of science have concluded and agreed to have them true. We may 
be able to discover truths, but we cannot exact them. Nor must we forget 
the joy and the duty of the search. It was of this that the philosopher was 
thinking when he said that if God held in one hand truth and in the other 
the pursuit of truth, he would say, ''Lord, the truth is for thee alone; give 
me the pursuit." 

Cicero asserted that the noises of earth prevent men from hearing the 
harmony of the stars as they roll through the ether. In the same way the 
tumult of the century and the bustle of life render us somewhat hard of 
hearing when the call comes to advance. And it is possible that we have 
become slightly deaf to the call for a broader and more comprehensive 
medical education. 

An Eppioent Teaching. 

The beginning of a reign, the inauguration of an administration, often 
foreshadows notable changes in policy and procedure. This it is which 
stamps upon the installation ceremonies of to-day such marked significance. 
The distinguished and brilliant scholar now inducted into office as Presi- 
dent of a great university, aided by his capable and experienced co-laborers, 
will doubtless soon inscribe upon a new page in the book of University 
Growth the latest chapter in the Advancement of Education. 

So, the opportunity inviting, I shall venture, with great diffidence and 
much humility of mind, to make a brief appeal for a more effective and 
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more progressive education in medicine. I am well aware that I am tread- 
ing upon difficult and dangerous ground, but I am thoroughly convinced 
that we must have a greatly increased efficiency of teaching; that we must 
put the emphasis on the method and spirit of science, rather than on the 
subject; and that "learning by doing" must be rigidly enforced. Dr. Paton, 
descending into the arena of educational discussion for the purpose of com- 
bating Dean West of Princeton, reminds us that Darwin waited for thirty 
years before he substituted the universal for the particular. In an attempt 
to suggest a universal remedy for the defects of our educational system one 
might fail to appreciate that in any attempt to develop the brain capacity 
of an individual to the limit of normal activity doing should be as impcHtant 
a part of the progranmie as knowing things. 

Mephistopheles tried to impress this idea upon Faust. So Professor 
Terman says every person can be taught to do something well and take 
pleasure in doing it, and the result will contribute much more to the person's 
own mental balance and to the welfare of the world in general than will 
a smouldering volcano of sentiment and a frothy but inactive desire. Ham- 
let, says Paton, had trouble with the universal. 

Lazear, Reed, and Carroll were specially trained men. They not only 
knew things, but they knew haw to do things. So when problems presented 
themselves they calmly took the one that was next to them, and yellow 
fever ceased to exist in a large part of the earth. They are, indeed, splendid 
examples of the efficiendy trained. They had the spirit and method of 
true scientists, and they became immediately and tremendously useful. 

Said Hippocrates: ''Art is long and life is short, opportunity fleeting, 
exp)erience deceptive, and judgment difficult." Sydenham, a fixed star in 
the medical firmament, believed that ''All those hypotheses which are the 
product of the imagination and do not repose upon observation will be 
overthrown and destroyed by time; while the judgments of nature will not 
perish except with nature herself." 

Scientific efficiency in the art of teaching medicine will make oppor- 
tunity an incentive, experience valuable, and judgment less difficult We 
need men that know how to invest^;ate practical medical problems, men 
who have lighted their torches from the pure flame of the lamp of scien- 
tific toil, men full of the spirit of science. We need men of sound judgment 
— reliable interpreters of results. We are not now getting many such men. 
We must increase the efficiency of our teaching imtil we do get them. 
They are wanted wherever a diagnosis is made or treatment of serious 
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conditions outlined; they are wanted to take charge of epidemics, to pro- 
tect the children, to study foods, to fiight preventable diseases, to solve the 
problem and do the things that lie next. 

I would suggest: 

First. The actual and harmonious correlation of the various labora- 
tory courses. 

Second. The cordial cooperation of the clinical department. 

Third. The securing of teachers who know how to teach with scien- 
tific efficiency and are themselves investigators. 

Descriptive lectures should be as a rule prohibited. The head of each 
laboratory should take personal charge of the laboratory work. When 
bacteriology is taught by lectures what does the student learn by himself 
of the great problems of infection and immunity? ,The laboratory teaching 
for the first two years should be a training in the experimental method, 
with the definite purpose of developing power in method and in observa- 
tion. The guiding principle of laboratory instruction should be, as Pro- 
fessor Pearce says, the "do it yourself" idea. 

And in clinical teaching the same method should prevail. The methods 
of the diagnostician are those used in procuring all scientific data; that is, 
accurate observation and experiment, with logical deduction. It will be 
clear, I hope, that I am not at all advocating the special training of men 
for OTiginal research work — men looking to that as the occupation of a 
life; but I am insisting on the teaching and the practical application of the 
principles and methods that form the foundation of all scientific advance- 
ment. We must at once increase the efficiency of our teaching if the med- 
ical profession in the future is to hold the proud position it has in the past. 

Santtaby Science and Pubuc Health. 

"If tbou could'st, doctor, cast 
The water of my land, find her disease, 
And purge it to a sound and pristine health, 
I would applaud thee to the very echo. 
That should applaud again." 

So, in his last troubled hours, spoke Macbeth to his physician. The 
meaning of the parable is obvious. No great skill is required for its inter- 
pretation. But to-day we may take it literally as it reads, and so understand 
it. We may now, indeed, "cast the waters" of our own land, find the 
hidden germs of disease, and purge to a soimd and pristine health. 
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There are certain coming events in medicine which are casting their 
shadows before. We have a new foimdation and a new knowledge, and 
we are beginning to realize that we are living in the midst of a great re- 
making of medical history. The search for the cure of disease is giving 
way to the discovery of the cause of disease. The knowledge of the cause 
leads to an imderstanding of prevention; and of the coming events in med- 
icine that cast their shadows before, the most numerous and most potent 
are those of prevention; and their sphere is the welfare alike of the indi- 
vidual and the community. And so we are changing from means to cure 
to search for cause. To cure is splendid; but to prevent is Godlike 

Sanitary science of to-day is the inevitable result of a most remarkable 
evolution. As it has developed, and its principles have become firmly es- 
tablished, it has been more and more dearly perceived that its art and phi- 
losophy extended beyond the individual, beyond groups or classes, over all 
artificial limitations, and included in its wide domain all that made for the 
betterment of humanity. Sanitary science touches life at every angle. It 
is concerned in every community problem, whether it is social, economic, 
or political. Its threads run through the tangled skein of life in rapidly 
increasing numbers. Its fields of activity are numerous and growing. A 
partial list of these activities reveals the tremendous importance and sig- 
nificance of the work. 

Water and water supplies; pollution of streams; sewage and sewage 
disposal; milk and milk supplies; pure foods; pure drugs; quarantine and 
disinfection; prevention and control of epidemics; investigation and pre- 
vention of typhoid fever, tuberculosis, scarlet fever, smallpox, diphtheria, 
and all other conmnmicable and preventable diseases; clean streets; clean 
tenement-houses; clean air; disposal of garbage; care of school-children; 
prevention of insanity; the social evil; alcohol; — all these and many mouc^ 
belong to sanitary science and public health. 

Quite recently Dr. Welch stated with emphasis a fact not yet appreciated 
by either the profession or the public. He said: "Public hygiene and pre- 
ventive medicine have acquired an economic and social significance among 
the organized forces of civilization but little appreciated to-day by the gen- 
eral public, or by legislative and administrative officers of government." 

He concluded by saying," They occupy a field quite apart from systems 
and schools of medical practice." In the last sentence spoke the conserva- 
tive physician influenced by the traditions of the schools. 

If this great and splendid domain of public health does not belong to 
medicine, where are its rulers? If this is not the kingdom of physicians^ 
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where is its monarch? Is the community health and welfare of no concern 
to the profession? Is the prevention of pollution of waters of no interest 
to medical men? If the investigation of the causes of typhoid fever, its 
prevention and prophylactic treatment, "is in a field quite apart" from 
general medicine, then has medicine fallen from its once high estate. If 
the investigation, prevention, and ciu'e of tuberculosis is of no concern to 
the profession, what in the name of Galen is? Are all the various lines of 
activities in public health to be regarded as outside the profession? I say, 
then, that these matters have been too long disregard^ and stupidly ig- 
nored; that the blindness of the profession in this great field is a public 
disgrace; and that if the profession of medicine does not at once claim as 
its very own this vast domain of health conservation, if it does not at once 
take possession of this, its rightful kingdom, it will be shorn of its prestige 
and dignity, fallen to a low estate, decay in the gloom of the past. 

The old idea was the cure of the individual. There was no protection 
or prevention. The doctor dealt with single, isolated cases. He naturally 
had no concern for the health of the community. The new conception is 
not individual, but collective. It is concerned with the health of commxmi- 
ties, — villages, towns, cities, states. The old blind faith in doctors has 
gone forever. If we are to receive and retain the public confidence we must 
first deserve it; and to deserve it we must serve the people in public health. 
Now the community is going to look to somebody for public-health 
conservation. Already it is looking more and more anxiously to health 
officers and health departments. The health department has a better rep- 
utation for altruism than the physician. They are closer to the people, 
and are getting closer every day. They are doing every day new things 
for the people. They are inevitable. When the people compare the health 
departments and the physicians shall they be found in antagonism? It is, 
or ought to be, unthinkable. The profession is as much concerned with the 
prevention of disease as with the cure of disease. It is even more con- 
cerned. Everything that relates to the general health is a vital part of the 
broad practice of medicine. The mere diagnosing of disease and the giving 
of drugs for its ciu'e is not to-day, thank God, the greatest or the best part 
of medicine. 

The world is moving on; let us move with it. Every health officer should 
be a physician specially trained in sanitary science. He is not now. Every 
health board should be controlled by physicians who are also sanitarians. 
They are not so controlled to-day. Every line of work, every activity in- 
augurated for the betterment of existing health conditions, should be 
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directed and influenced by physicians familiar with sanitary science. Now, 
the law is that society will support those who serve it well. The useless are 
cast aside to starve. In this great field of public health there is urgent and 
immediate need for a legion of efficiently trained physicians. When the 
public thinks of public health it should also naturally think of physicians. 
But the occupation of this field involves a readjustment of practice. And 
most of all it demands skilled and efficient teaching in sanitary science and 
public health — not a miserable and wretched smattering thrust in an ob- 
scure comer of the course, a disgrace and laughing-stock, but a complete, 
broad, and thoroughly balanced course that shall make the doctor more of 
a man and the man a good deal more of a doctor. One of the greatest 
difficulties which any local Board of Health has to contend with is the 
finding of the proper sort of men to carry on the work of inspection and 
protection of the public health. There is not in the United States to-day 
any means of providing the training which is necessary for an executive 
health officer or health inspector. Two years ago the Commisdoner of 
Health of New York State received a copy of a resolution passed by the 
Medical Society of the State of New York. It was the opinion of the So- 
ciety that only those physicians should be appointed as health officers who 
could show evidences of special training in public-health work, and the 
inference was plainly a request that future appointments be made on 
this basis. Unfortunately, as the Commissioner pointed out, there was 
then no institution in the State, nor in any other State, ofiFering courses 
giving special training in public-health work. It is said that the object of 
the physician's interest is the organism, and the object of the sanitarian's 
interest is the environment. If we are to hand over all health work to 
others, divorce it from medicine absolutely, the statement must be accq>ted. 
But the physician is as much interested in the environment as in the organ- 
ism; he is as anxious to prevent disease as to ciu'e it. Every physician may 
not be a trained sanitarian; but every qualified sanitarian should be a 
physician. In other words, the physician, because of his medical training, 
should make the best-equipped sanitarian. We cannot divorce medicine 
and public health. They are united by the plain mandate of nature, and 
what natiu'e has joined together let no schoolmen put asunder. 

So, in closing, I ask for a fitting recognition in our medical teaching 
of the vital importance of sanitary science and public health. I ask that 
every medical school endeavor to do some of this teaching, and I ask that 
every university school take prompt steps to establish a School of Sanitary 
Science and Public Health. 
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I know, as Stevenson has said, that problem gives rise to problem. We 
may study forever and we are never as learned as we woidd. We have 
never made a statue worthy of our dreams. And when we have discovered 
a continent, or crossed a chain of mountains, it is only to find another 
ocean or another plain upon the other side. And so we travel often we know 
not whither. Soon it seems we must come forth on some hilltop and, toil- 
ing a little way farther, against the setting sun descry the spires of El 
Dorado. Little do we know our own blessedness; for to travel hopefully 
is a b^er thing than to arrive, and the true success is to labor. 

The Law School^ The Honorable Arthur P. Rugg, Chief Justice of the 
Supreme Judicial Court of the Commonwealth. 

A imiversity is established and maintained for tiie conmiunity, state, 
and nation. Its value is measured by the extent of the service it renders, 
in the education of youth, in the sh24>ing of high ideab of living, in the 
cultivation of a scientific spirit, and in the training of specialists, who in 
their departments shall be leaders of society. 

It is fitting, when a new president is inaugurated as the head of a great 
university, that one chord in the harmony of acclaim with which he is greeted 
diould be attimed to the theme of legal education. This is especially true 
of Boston University. Her Law School was coeval with her founding. 
During the greater part of these almost forty years of its existence two 
men have been its Dean, — the one, Dean Bennett, distinguished as a 
successful practitioner in the courts, broad in sympathies, wise in knowl- 
edge of men and affairs; the other. Dean Bigdow, eminent on two conti- 
nents as a profound and erudite scholar in the history of the law, each 
author of learned treatises. They were both teachers of rare power. They 
instilled into the hearts and minds of their students reverence for the law 
and zeal in its study. The names of these men will be held in grateful re- 
membrance by all who were privileged to be under their guidance. Their 
influence will widen as the years go by. They have realized that which Mr. 
Justice Holmes has happily described as the "business of the law school 
. . . to teach law in the grand manner." And it has been no fault of theus 
if their students have not all become great lawyers. They both had another 
characteristic of preeminent teachers, — an unspoken tuition of moral 
power radiated from their presence and their speech to uplift and strengthen 
all whom they taught toward a higher plane of thinking and living. 

The Law School of this University has a creditable history. I believe 
it was the first to provide a three-years course of study, now generally rec- 
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ognized as the preferable, and in many quarters as the necessary, period 
of preparatory instruction. It has numbered among its corps of professors 
men who have won distinction at the bar and on the bench and as juridical 
writers. There has been a practical coloring to its instruction. Its grad- 
uates from its eariiest years have been active in the beaten paths d die 
profession. They have borne also their share in the performance oi those 
public duties in the legislative and executive departments of government 
to which it has been the custom from the foundation of our state and na- 
tion to call large numbers of lawyers. The past of this Law School is 
strongest incentive to even better work for the future. While the law school 
ofiFers opportimities for a profitable learning to students of social science, 
to busmess men, and to others, its chief function is to furnish the prelim- 
inary training essential for those who are to become active lawyers. 

The education of lawyers is the education of public servants. The 
qualifications of those entering certain other professions and employments 
are regulated to a greater or less extent by the statutes. But the lawyer alone 
is required, besides satisfying a board of public examiners and the courts 
of his technical attainments and moral character, in addition to take and 
subscribe a solemn oath of office. This oath, by its terms, expresses a 
condensed code of professional ethics. It points the way for the striving 
of a noble ambition, and sets the seal of the Commonwealth upon the one 
who takes it as an officer of the State. He is dedicated in a sense to the 
service of the people. 

A significant fact in legal education in this country has been a remark- 
able increase in the number of law schools, and an even larger increase in 
the number of those who attend them. In 1872, when this University was 
organized, it is said that there were 37 schools, with less than 2,000 stu- 
dents, while it is stated reliably that last year there were 114 schools, with 
19,567 students. These figures attest a radical change in the methods of 
training these public servants. It is now imiversally acknowledged that 
the law school is the place in which to obtain legal education. Thither 
flocks the great majority of all those who are seeking to become lawyers. 
The profession of the future is largely in the hands of the schools. 
Responsibility for the kind of public service its members may be able to 
render rests in no small measure upon the law schools. This work is of last 
importance. Such a school is fortimate which is a department of a uni- 
versity. It should not be a detached and separate entity, but permeated 
and vitalized by the methods of thoroughness, and the intensity, and the 
idealism, which characterize a imiversity. 
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This is neither the time nor the place to discuss the details of a course 
of study. There are, however, broader aspects of legal education. It is, 
of course, the primary purpose of the law school to teach the fundamental 
principles of the law of the land. These are to be taught in such a way as 
to train the powers of the mind to think according to logical processes. 
This must perforce constitute the bulk of the visible work of the school. 
The various branches of the law must be mastered, not as a dull and heavy 
task, but as a joyous and triumphant struggle to imderstand the guiding 
principles for practically establishing human rights, and effectively declaring 
human obligations, and plainly marking out the duties of the individual 
to the social body, and of the sodal body to the individual, as these prin- 
ciples have been wrought in the slow process of years. The accumulated 
wisdom of all the sages who have labored in the structure of the law lies 
before the student. It is for the law school so to map and chart its con- 
fines that the eager mind of youth may grasp its controlling elements, and 
make them his own. It cannot be too often repeated that the purpose of 
legal education is to prepare a class of public servants for their work. They 
are to be trusted with the administration of justice between man and man. 
They have in their keeping, to a large extent, that respect for the law by 
^ch civilization can go forward. Ours is ''a government of laws, and not 
of men." These, its ministers, must know the substance of the laws, and 
cherish their spirit. 

There is one phase of legal education to which one adverts with some 
misgiving, and yet it is important. The jest of a chief justice of Eng- 
land, that a jurist was one who knew something of the laws of all countries 
save his own, has tended perhaps to make unpopular the study of any 
except the bare necessities of our own common law. But there have been 
written in recent years histories of the law, treatises upon comparative 
jurisprudence, and upon other juristic systems, which constitute a most 
inviting body of legal literature. The science of the law has been greatly 
emiched by these contributions. The time allotted to the law school course 
is brief for the task set for it to accomplish, yet the labors of the active 
practitioner are so engrossing that if a student leaves the law school with- 
out having had his eyes opened to this field of juridicial study, which lies 
just outside the absolute requirements of any case in hand, he is likely to 
go on without investigation of that which, while not essential, is most 
profitable. 

There is a field of opportimity for the American lawyer quite beyond 
that open to our brethren of England. It is the study and practice of con- 
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stitutional law. All our state and national governments are administered 
under written constitutions, which are the supreme laws of the land. The 
domain of constitutional law is vast in extent, and mighty in importance. 
It is of increasing concern to all people. The federal constitution and that 
of this Commonwealth are extraordinary instruments. Those who know 
them best revere them most It is sometimes said to our ^ame that law- 
yers trained in the more deliberate atmosphere of agricultural communities 
give constitutional law a closer study, and have a stronger grasp of its 
principles, than those in larger centers of population. It is certain that the 
people's freedom, safety, and prosperity depend in no small degree upon a 
thorough knowledge of the meaning of these great charters of oiu* liberties, 
and a careful observance of their provisions. This aspect of l^al study 
gains added significance when one considers how frequent are the ques- 
tions argued in oiu* courts which touch in some phase upon the principles 
of constitutional law. Accurate, thorough, and comprehensive understand- 
ing of this branch of law might avoid pitfaUs, which when encountered 
occasionally give rise to deep and perhaps abiding disappointments. With 
its growing magnitude, a greater empha^ should be placed upon its study 
in any scheme of legal education. 

A complete system of legal education must needs take into account the 
fact that many students are likely to become members of Legislatures. 
In the past, the fitness of lawyers for this service and the confidence of peo- 
ple in their character have given the profession a large representation in 
most law-making bodies. There is reason to believe that this may continue 
in the future. The relation of the statute to the common law is a sub- 
ject written upon rather rarely. Its importance will be readily conceded. 
Legislation would be more intelligently undertaken, and more effectively 
discussed, and more perfectly enacted, if in the law schools there could be 
formulated certain general principles as to the modification and improve- 
ment of the common law, whenever it becomes necessary, by l^islative 
action, and a definition of the line separating matters which can be better 
left to the elasticity of judicial determination from those which require the 
unyielding language and corrective power of the law-making branch of 
government. Wide experience, historical learning, and acute observation 
would be needed to deal with this subject. Yet it is one which invites the 
attention of those who have academic opportimity and skill, and seems 
especially fitting for those connected with a university law school. 

The law is not a dead body of isolated decisions already evolved to a 
state of perfection. It is not a completed science. It is permeated by a 
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fiving ^Hiit, which, gathering the fruitage of the past, becomes the power l^ 
which the presmt is governed. It should be purified and strengthened for 
greater usef uhiess in the time that is to come by all who toil in her service. 
It fin(b its illustrations in cases which have been determined. In these its 
rules have been manifested and declared. But its growth is not bounded 
by that which already has been decided. It is vibrant with the necessity of 
applying established principles to the new conditions of advancing civil- 
ization. 

The seers of mankind have a vision wider and clearer than those who 
are in the thick of material struggles. One of the greatest of these has 
divined the mission of law to be this: 

"Speaking through Law's dispassionate voice, the State 
Endues her conscience with external life 
And hdng, to preclude or quell the strife 
Of individual will, to elevate 
The grovelling mind, the erring to recall, 
And fortify the moral sense of all." 

Law is the "uttered conscience" of the State. It should be taught as 
such with the enthusiasm of high, ethical adventure, as to those who are 
to be its keepers in the generation to come. To train men fit to respond 
to this exalted call is the function of legal education. This is in very truth 
a pinnacle of public service, worthy of imiversity aspiration and achieve- 
ment 

The School of Theology, The Reverend Charles R. Brown, D.D., Di- 
rector of Yale Divinity School. 

I realize that the hour is late, and yet the sight of these friends making 
their way resolutely toward the door makes me feel entirely at home. It 
was my good fortune to live in Boston for seven years, and I think that 
during that entire time there was scarcely an occasion when I appeared in 
public when some one did not need to hurry away before the close in order 
to catch the last tram to West Newton or North Billerica. But there are a 
few things I should like to say, and if I may presume upon your kindness I 
shall not detain you very long. 

I count it a joy and an honor to be invited to come back as a graduate 
of the School of Theology of Boston University, not only to bring the 
greetings of Yale University on this happy occasion, but also incidentally, — 
this was not included in my invitation or in my appointment, but it has a 
very large place in my heart, — also incidentally to express some part of my 
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sense of indebtedness for the help I have received in my own Christian life 
and ministry from the Theological School of Boston University. 

In view of the fire of criticism now being directed toward the output of 
the theological schools, I have wondered sometimes if it would not be well 
for the divinity school to have inscribed upon the door-posts of its house and 
to have as a frontlet between its eyes those words addressed to the bishops 
and deacons of the church of Philippi, — ''I pray that your love may abound 
yet more and more in knowledge and in all judgment" 

The two main elements in a vital ministry are there named, — love and 
knowledge, character and efficiency. Back of everything else, as the driving- 
force of everything that may be undertaken there must be a great love for 
Jesus Christ and His cause, a love for men which amounts to a passion to 
help them. Then, coupled with that, there must be a thorough knowledge 
which does not come to a man over night, that knowledge which is the result 
of long, hard, patient study. "I pray that yoiu* love may abound in knowl- 
edge and in all judgment." 

Let me emphasize very briefly those two points. The student comes up 
to the school of theology to study religion. He comes to study it as it has 
found expression in two great literatures, the Old and the New Testament. 
He comes to study religion as it has found expression in the long and check- 
ered history of the Christian Church and in the faiths of other races. He 
comes to study religion as a profoimd philosophy of life; he undertakes to 
ground his faith in the imiversal reason, and to discover its fundamental 
agreement with the constitution of things as they are. He comes to study 
religion as an ethical programme, a programme which, if followed, will 
give the sense of peace and worth, one that will produce the desired re- 
sults. He comes to study religion as a social aspiration, a dream of better 
things for the toiling millions, a kingdom of heaven at hand and realizable. 
And from each of those lines of study he will derive great benefits. 

But imdemeath them all, and behind them all, and overarching them 
all, he comes to the school of theology to study religion by experiences at 
once the most personal and profound. He comes that he may know religioa 
as a life, a life to be lived more nobly, more effectively, more joyously, by the 
stimulus, the guidance, and the reinforcement afforded by religious faith. 

The school of theology should be in a very noble sense a laboratory of 
religion. The man who is teaching chemistry in the chemical laboratory 
yonder is not content to stand up and give his students tons of information 
about chemical law, or merely to impart wisdom about the history of chem- 
istry. He is not content to perform before their astonished eyes interesting 
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and wonderful experiments. He insists that every student shall go into the 
laboratory and, standing there on his own two feet, take into his own hands 
the tubes and the materials, and with his own particular amount of blunder 
and breakage perform the experiments for himself. In that way he will come 
to know the various actions and reactions as they have been wrought out 
by his personal experience. 

This is likewise the method in religion. The "oratory," the place of 
prayer, is the ''laboratory," the place of personal experiment in spiritual 
reality. And the student comes to the school of theology that under compe- 
tent direction and with inspiring fellowship he may take into his own hands 
and into his own heart the materials of religion, the great spiritual verities 
with which he is to deal. 

In this way he comes to have the note of certitude. People are much 
more tolerant to-day toward the dogmatic than they are toward the groping, 
uncertain nature. They want a man to speak, not as the scribes or the 
newspaper reporters, but as one having authority, — the authority of first- 
hand knowledge. The man who comes to the laboratory of religion in the 
theological school which understands its busmess will go out by and by able 
to speak as the man who has been studying physics speaks of having seen a 
piece of steel wire bum like a match in oxygen, or as one versed in chemistry 
speaks of having seen oxygen and hydrogen, two invisible gases, combined 
in such proportions as to produce water which a thirsty man could drink. 
The man versed in religion will go out and speak about faith and hope and 
love, about reconciliation and moral renewal and spiritual invigoration, as 
a man who has first-hand knowledge. 

The man comes to a divinity school to study religion in that personal 
and profound way. It is not enough that he should be merely "a good 
man," as we lightly use that term; good enough, as we say, to keep out of 
the hands of the policeman, good enough not to have any special inquiry 
made into his character, good enough so that when the District Superin- 
tendent hears a name called in Conference he will be able to answer, " Noth- 
ing against Brother Wesley." 

The minister of Christ will need to be a man of vision and insight, a 
man of unselfish devotion and of ready sympathy, a man whose spiritual 
life is so energetic that it strikes out instantly in the presence of evil, it leaps 
in the presence of duty. And in order to be a man of that type he must have 
religion. That type of character cannot be achieved by any kind of men- 
tal dexterity; it must spring from experiences which are constant and 
dfnamic. 
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I speak of this because I know that there are young men who do not 
make progress in individual Christian life in schools of theology. On the 
contrary, they slip back; they grow cold; they become less conscientious; 
they lose some of the fine sense of awe and reverence which they once felt 
in the presence of holy things. It need not be so, but it is so. The Bible 
becomes a text-book like a trigonometry. The various activities of the life 
of the Church are mere material on which the student is presently to pass 
an examination. Prayer, the commimion, the hymns of love and trust, lose 
much of their power of appeal because the student has become so familiar 
with them all. 

I know something about theological schools. I spent three years in one 
of the best of them in this coimtry, and afterwards did graduate work in 
anothar. For a number of years I spent one week each winter in a kind of 
personal retreat at some theological school, hearing lectures and mingling 
with students and professors. I have lectured in many theological schools, 
and I know something about the problems of these young men, and how 
some of them slip back in vital religious experience. 

There is very great necessity that the theological school should not only 
train up expert scholars, but should send out men who are profoundly versed 
in religion by personal experience; men whose love shall abound more and 
more in order that they may be able to render the high service contemplated 
by the founders of these schools and imiversities. 

In the second place, this love was to ''abound in all knowledge and 
judgment." The scholars are not quite sure whether this letter was written 
by Paul — if it was not it must have been written by some other man of 
equal ability whose name was Paul. If Paul wrote it we may be sure that a 
man brought up at the feet of Gamaliel, — a man able to preach with equal 
facility in Hebrew, his native tongue, or in Greek, the imiversal language 
of culture in his day; a man who wrote the best hymn on love in print, and 
the best argument on immortality, — we may be sure such a man would not 
be content with having the bishops and deacons at Philippi merely devout 
men. Their love must abound in knowledge and all judgment. They must 
have knowledge, — soimd, thorough, exact knowledge, — and insight, the 
habit of discrimination and discernment. The mind must be full, and wise. 
The men were to have a grasp of facts, and know how to organize material 
and bring about certam results. The man's love must abound, therefore, 
in these qualities which are to be gained only by thorough training. 

You know men who are engaged in preaching who are good men, — 
good enough, so to speak; so good their people would scarcely want them 
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to be any better, — and they are able to pour forth a steady, and perhaps a 
showy, stream of words. They think, therefore, that they can preach, that 
they are competent to interpret this varied literatiu'e, competent to offar a 
satisfactory philosophy of life to those who are groping, competent to take 
positions of leadership in this modem, intricate world of ours. Yet it may be 
that they have scarcely a bowing acquaintance with anything you can call 
thorough and accurate scholarship. 

They do not know their Bibles. They have a glib familiarity with 
John 3: 16, and the Twenty-third Psalm, and that lovely fourteenth chapter 
in the Fourth Gospel; but they do not know the life that found expression 
in that literature; they are not workmen approved of God, rightly dividing 
the word of truth, separating that which is local and temporary from that 
which is permanent and universal; they are not able to meet the doubts and 
queries at men who cannot quite adjust the authority of the Bible to the 
conditions of modem life. 

They do not know their church history. They do not know how certain 
blunders and heresies have been sufficiently tried out and need not be tried 
on again in all the parishes of the land. 

They have never done any continuous hard thinking in philosophy. 
They have merely received a certain dogmatic system as one might receive 
the contents of a dry-goods box without inquiring very carefully as to its 
contents. 

They have not even taken pains to study the technique of their pro- 
fession. They do not always know how to spell, or punctuate, or write 
grammatical English. They do not know how to give good literary form to 
thdr message. It comes out any way. How much it means that "He spake 
as never man spake"! The subject-matter was matchless; and the literary 
forai was matchless. He took pains with it. He was familiar with the great 
literature of his own day, — Deuteronomy, Isaiah, and the Psalms. Read the 
Sermon on the Mount; read the parable of the Prodigal Son; read that 
group of parables in Matthew XIII.; and study the perfect literary form of 
them! 

There are men engaged in preaching who have not taken pains to leam 
how to stand or to speak. I had the misforttme within six months to sit 
under — literally "sit under" — a minister who gave us nearly all his 
utterances with his teeth shut. I suppose souls could be saved even though 
the Gospel message reached them through a wall of ivory — the Lord's 
hand is not shortened. But if that man is to preach for five years, or if by 
reason of strength and no time limit, ten years, to one congregation, he will 
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have to open his mouth or move. The people wQl not stand it; and they 
ought not to stand it This is but a sample. There are many preachers 
possessed of great earnestness who, because they have not given attenticm 
to the technique of their profession, are rendering the Word of God of no 
effect as compared with what it might accomplish. 

I rejoice to lay emphasis upon these two points in this presence because 
every graduate of the School of Theology of Boston University (and I think 
I may venture to add those who may be forttmate enough to enjoy the 
ministry of the men it has sent out into the world) knows how these two 
fine qualities are there combined. In this theological school we find thorough 
scholarship coupled with spiritual earnestness. The school is a seat of learn- 
ing, and it is a place of spiritual culture, a home for the deepening of relig- 
ious experience. The sense of gratitude which I cherish for my own Chris- 
tian development in that School of Theology is a standing obligaticm; it is a 
fixed charge, as business men say, upon all my operating-expenses. 

And as we gather here to give oiu* expressions of good- will to Presidoit 
Murlin, I think of that school yonder on Beacon Hill looking out over this 
area which has enjoyed a certain intellectual primacy in our country, lock- 
ing out upon this dty which has furnished so much of the spiritual earnest- 
ness needed for moral reform and religious advance; and when it sees its 
students approaching, it cries to them all, "We pray that your love may 
abound more and more in knowledge and in all judgment." 

At the conclusion of the address Dr. Fletcher said: — 

Before separating I am sure you will be glad to listen to a letter sending 
greetings from former President Huntington, which will be read to you by 
Dr. Bronson. 

Dr. Huntington's letter was as follows: — 

As Boston University enters upon the third chapter of its administrative 
history I cannot refrain from sending across the continent a word of con- 
gratulation to my honored successor. President Murlin, and to the Uni- 
versity which, in the impressive inaugural service, he pledges faithfuDy to 
administer. The task he undertakes is great; the duties are arduous, varied, 
absorbing. 

Students, graduates. Faculties, Trustees, make up his immediate con- 
stituency — and all these are by their relations to the University virtually 
pledged to be his loyal friends and supporters. He will receive gladly and 
consider carefully their counsels and their friendly criticism; but he must 
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have their devoted service for the good of the University, if it is to prosper 
under his guidance. 

Beyond these inner circles of which the general life of the University is 
constituted there are regions of influence that the administrative Head 
naturaUy keeps in mind and with which he stands in active relations, — 
the dty of Boston, the people of the New England States, the educational 
institutions of New England, and that organic Christian power in the na- 
tion which nourished the Founders and chief benefactors of this Univer- 
sity. From all these different sources the University should receive acces- 
sions of life and wealth. Into all these regions of influence the administra- 
tion will seek to send the Ught and blessing of scholarly refinement from 
this center of Christian learning. 

President Murlin receives the high sanctions of his oflice in Trinity 
Church. We do not venting to hint, however, that he thereby attains a 
nearer approach to the meaning of "apostolic succession." President- 
emeritus Warren and I do not claim that any special grace of "apostolic" 
virtue was bestowed upon us! But we do welcome Lemuel Herbert Murlin 
to that "succession" of noble men who have, ever since the da3rs of our 
Lord and His disciples, tried to do His will and exalt His truth in the world. 

WiLUAM Edwards Huntington. 

Pasadena^ Col, 
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The Trustees' Dinner to Delegates from Colleges 
and Universities and Invited Guests 

Hotel Vendome. 

The Honorable John L. Bates, LL.D., presiding. 

Dr. Bates called upon the Right Reverend William Lawiience, 
Bishop of Massachusetts, to invoke the divine blessing. The Invocation was 
as follows: — 

We bless and magnify Thy name, O Lord God, for all Thy goodness 
and lovingkindness. Bless now us; bless this food to our strength, and 
us to Thy service. For Christ's sake. Amen. 

At the conclusion of the banquet Dr. Bates introduced the speakers witk 
the following remarks: — 

A distinguished Japanese who was here visiting our country recently, 
in giving his impressions of America, said that it was a land where there 
were many wonderful things to see, and that it was a land where there were 
enormous banquets to eat, but that it was a land where there was no sleep. 
We sympathize with that Japanese to-day. There has been no sleep for 
some of those who are here, and there is not to be any sleep for a ccmsid- 
erable time yet, for the programme of the day is not to be completed with 
these exercises. Hence we must hasten on, and I must delay you for but 
a moment in my introduction of those who will speak to you. 

As president of the Board of Trustees, I desire to express the cordial 
appreciation that we feel for the kindly courtesies that have been extended 
to oiu: University to-day by Dr. Mann and the Trinity Church, and by Dr. 
Gordon and the New Old South Church. It seems to us that we have 
drawn new and larger inspiration from having had the opportimity of 
having those gatherings in their magnificent temples to the living God. 

Oiu: University, as you know, was founded by men of distinctive relig- 
ious belief, but nevertheless they so planned and the University has been 
so conducted that, save in the Theological Department, it has never known 
any distinction among its Faculty or students. Its doors have been opened 
to all. It has known neither race, nor sect, nor creed. 

I desire, also, to thank those who have come here from far and near, 
representatives of great institutions, distinguished guests, who have hon- 
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ored this occasion with their presence. We owe to them also a debt of 
gratitude. 

I am glad to be here to welcome officially President Murlin and Presi- 
dent Murlin's wife. We knew what we were doing when we invited the 
doctor to come here. We inquired, first thing, in regard to the helpmeet; 
and we found that the doctor was the mate and there was a captain there, 
alsOy and found that if we invited the mate the captain would be sure to 
come. So, we extended that invitation to the mate. We believe that 
Boston is going to gain in gracious womanhood by the coming of Mrs. 
Murlin to this city. 

I have said so much. Doctor, that I think I ought to go further and say 
to Mrs. Murlin that if she does not receive her fair share of the salary she 
should report to the Trustees and we will see that she does. 

This is the beginning of a new era for Boston University. We are con- 
fident of that To-day, while our minds have been filled with predous 
mem(»ies of the past, they have become exultant with hopes for the future. 
I knew it was a new era when the city of Boston sent out its policemen to 
halt traffic in the street. For the first time I think the city has been "held 
up" by our University. There has been a certain sitting up and taking 
of notice. 

I feel almost as though I could see on the walls of the University to-day 
that old railroad legend, ''Stop. Look. Listen;" and I believe that that 
l^;end of "Stop. Look. Listen" should not be merely a warning sign, 
but that it would be appropriate also for oiu: University. It is something 
that should be at the approach of all avenues of hope and progress; for it 
is only as men stop, look, and listen that they can discover the opportuni- 
ties that are open to them. Dr. Murlin, I trust you will keep the city 
of Boston and the great constituency which this University in a measure 
serves looking and listening and approving of all that is done under your 
administration in this institution. 

I found that one of our most distinguished Trustees, without whom the 
services could not proceed this morning, was missing just before our de- 
parture for the Trinity Church, and I inquired of Dr. Haven: "Can 
it be possible that Bishop Hamilton has gone to the church instead of 
coming here?" He said, "It is absolutely possible for Bishop Hamilton 
to do anything;" and he meant for me to take that in a complimentary 
sense, and I did. I know of no man who represents to me more the type of 
an indefatigable worker in the cause of others than does our Trustee and 
our Bishop, John W. Hamilton. It is a pleasure to present him to you to 
say a few words at this time. 
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The Reverend John W. Hamilton, D.D., Restdent Bishop of the Meik* 
odist Episcopal Churchy responded as follows: — 

Mr. Chairman, you would have embarrassed any speech out of me, if 
I had any in mind, by such a eulogy. 

Mr, President, Trustees, Sisters, and Brothers: 

I want to congratulate you on this magnificent representation of Boston 
University. I congratulate you. President Murlin, on your triumphant 
entry into Boston. I want to congratulate Mrs. Murlin, too. I suppose 
there was a period of what might have been some solicitude to you, Doctor, 
concerning the election; but I knew enough of Mrs. Murlin to feel that 
she could have reassured you at any time, as did the wife of one of our 
candidates for a governorship in the West, where there was some solicitude 
on his part as to whether he would be nominated. As he was leaving the 
house on the night which was to determine the success or failure of his 
efforts she said to him, ''Don't be disappointed, for you know if you can- 
not be governor you can come home and be lieutenant-governor." 

I am delighted with the significance of this occasion. Chief Justice 
Coleridge, when he was in this country, told us that an after-dinner speech 
consisted of a story, a platitude, and a quotation. But this is no mere 
after-dinner business. We are not met here to-night for such trifling. 
The round table will level us whether Sir Galahad or McGr^or sits with us. 
There must be no caste at the banquet. When we can get together to eat, 
we are all one. I am so delighted with the significance of this occasion, 
because Boston is here — the Boston of trade, politics, letters, science, 
and religion! 

We have often been misrepresented as a denomination. We have re- 
ceived quite as much applause for our noise as for anything else that we 
may be able to do. I remember when I went to Philadelphia the first time, 
a good old Quaker brother to whom I was introduced said, "You are a 
Methodist?" I said, "Yes." He said, "Do you know the difference be- 
tween a Quaker and a Methodist?" I said, "What is it?" He said, "The 
Quaker is just a plain, every-day, inoffensive Quaker, but a Methodist is 
an earth-Quaker." Now, he had an opinion, you know, that we were all 
noise; but I think we have been able to demonstrate to-day, by calling 
together the entire city of Boston to share with us in this magnificent occa- 
sion, that we are doing something besides sounding trumpets in Boston. 

I remember very well when this institution was chartered; I remember 
the poverty with which the Theological Seminary struggled in its early 
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history in New Hampshire; and I remember what hope was put into 
our denomination here when three men who had come up out of their 
poverty, and made their money within our borders, came to our relief. 
There were some dark days, but there was one good feature about our 
Methodism. There are several of them. First, Mr. Wesley never intended, 
while he went to the common people, that we should be a people that rep- 
resented only the unlettered and provincial people. That first organiza- 
tion of the Holy Club, whether you have noted it or not, had four scholars 
who were representatives of the entire kingdom. Of course there were 
the Englishmen, but also the Scotchman and the Irishman. You cannot 
do an3rthing without an Irishman. One of the interesting things about 
him is: whenever he may hear of a good thing he will be sure to find it. 
The first one of those four to die was the Irishman; so the first Methodist 
in heaven was an Irishman. 

When Mr. Wesley said, "The world is my parish," he intended a kind 
of aristocracy that could be tmiversal; and he laid down as his creed the 
liberalism of his heart, — "If thy heart is as my heart, give me thy hand." 
And then that declaration which we carried in our Book of Discipline 
until Dr. Warren wrote another forepart sunmied up all the doctrine and 
aspiration that we had in our early history, — "A company of persons 
having the form, and seeking the power, of Godliness." 

There was no disposition to make a sectarian institution of Boston 
University. The very name showed sagacity on the part of the founders. 
Some of those who are here remember the difficulties, the hindrances, 
that beset our way. For a time it was uncertain whether we should have, 
at first, the name of Boston; but with no little finesse we succeeded, and 
there was much wisdom in naming it for the city of Boston, — "this darling 
town of ours," as Mr. Emerson was wont to say. 

Now you have some indication of what these men meant when they 
looked over the garden fence of our Methodism and saw all Boston here, 
with its great opporttmities, rather than "problems" — and by the way, 
I never like to use that word "problem." I have just said to my brother 
here, "This is not a day of problems, but a day of opportunities." A prob- 
lem is nothing more than an opportunity; and when this institution moved 
into this dty, in the midst of all its "problems," it simply came here to find 
opportunity. 

Now what has happened? Seven thousand graduates, thirty thotisand 
students, the great majority largely out of homes of Boston families. Per- 
sons who could not send their children or did not care to send their chil- 
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dren away from home for their education kept them within their own 
doors, and were pleased to send them to an institution that bore the name 
of Boston. 

And here, to-night, as ex-Governor Bates has akeady said, we can 
congratulate ourselves upon the wide fellowship that we have found man- 
ifested not only in these delegates who have come here from near and far, 
but in the magnificent treatment that we have received at the hands of our 
sister denominations. And you will recall, perhaps, that it was not always 
so. You will recall how our George Whitefield came to Boston first, and 
how he came the second time. Recalling that, you will recall that Boston 
Methodism did not always have the same reputation, and was not always 
so welcome. The Governor sent out his son with an embassy to meet Mr. 
Whitefield when he came here first, but he had not been here long when 
the doors of the churches were locked against him and Harvard University 
issued brochures to denounce him. 

Things have changed — not changed very much with us; there was not 
much necessity for a change of creed, but we have come to be better under- 
stood by that breadth and liberality of judgment that should go into all 
the. churches with the spirit of Methodism, and hence it is we have an 
occasion like this. 

There is nothing that any '^ problem "-opportunity needs so much as an 
occasion. This occasion to-day has done more for Boston Methodism 
than any other single occasion that I can recall in the University's whole 
forty years. 

First, what a magnificent kindness it was upon the part of our Protes- 
tant Episcopal brothers I I want to say this in the presence of Bishop 
Lawrence. We have not always been quite so close to our Protestant 
Episcopal neighbors as to get into their churches and their pulpits. One 
good brother came to me to-day after I came down from the chancel and 
said, "I don't see but what we might as well keep you there. I think possi- 
bly you would stay on this platform about as well as you would on your 
own." Now, it was a gracious thing for Dr. Mann and the vestrymen to 
throw wide open that great church for a background for this institution. 
It not only showed great liberality upon their part, but it gave us an oppor- 
tunity of declaring ourselves within that noble and capacious edifice as we 
never could have done if we had simply gone into one of our little Meth- 
odist churches over here, where we would have had to crowd in. And 
then I want to thank Dr. Gordon for the opportimity he gave us for an oc- 
casion in his church. The ''Standing Order" has not always received us so 
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favorably in other years; but we have gotten rid of so much aloofness that 
it was a delightful thing to hear in that church those addresses in our honor. 

I want to thank you, therefore, for this occasion which you have given 
us. Give us other occasions of this kind, and you will understand us bet- 
ter, and we will understand you better. It might be said that the success 
we have had here, from the first, is but natural for Boston; for we have 
numbered among our associates Roman Catholics, Jews, or Hebrews, — 
for they tell us that the only difference between Jews and Hebrews is a few 
hundred thousand dollars, — all nationalities, all denominations; in fine, 
citizens of Boston, and without any thought of annoying them with any 
sectarian views from our side of the house. Not at all. Education is a 
thing that is creedless in the sense of segregation as to fellowship; there 
are not any peculiar theological views to which we are to tie up the students 
who come here. 

And not only the students; not only the Faculty; but the Board of 
Trustees are men of many minds. One of the delightful things which I 
found when I was urging the Trustees to raise four hundred thousand 
dollars was that there were many persons besides Methodists who were 
giving generously. We have numbers, but we don't always have much 
money. I told the Methodists up in Canada, where the Methodists had 
agreed to unite with the Presbyterians, that when we got their money, 
and they got our nimibers, we would be a very important conmiunion. 

Give us an opportimity from this hour to let this institution go on as 
intended when it was founded, and as it has been going for forty years, 
and with an occasional occasion given us like this, the time will come when 
the dty of Boston will be proud of her University, and it will become as 
much a matter of her investment as of her pride. 

I tried to tell the citizens, when they were raising that four hundred 
thousand dollars, that if these several hundred students who are here spent 
only half a thousand dollars each in the course of a year it was a perpet- 
ual endowment to the city of no very mean amount. Every merchant in 
the dty receives some benefit from the amount of money that is expended 
here every year; and when you spend one hundred thousand, two himdred 
thousand, three hundred thousand, annually, in this city as a perpetual 
benefit to it, all public-spirited citizens will regard it with favor; not only 
financially will it conmiend itself to the dty, but from all the different de- 
partments of instruction there will go forth a far more valuable endow- 
ment. 

Now, brothers, I want to thank you for the veiy kindly consideration 
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you have shown in coming to be with us to-night; and I want to plead iat 
the future, that we shall be as neighborly as we have been to-day. I want 
to pray that this institution shall be able to extend itself as it has in the 
past forty years to all Boston and the wide beyond, and that education in 
the broad and liberal sense, without sectarianism or selfishness, may make 
us brothers, each helpful to the other for the making of a better dty and 
better world. 

I have no fears of the incoming immigration. There sits a man over 
there, who is at the head of one of our University departments, whose 
father I congrattilated in a Western city recently, as an immigrant who 
still has the brogue which he brought with him when he came here. Our 
First Church in Portland, Maine, has for its pastor the son of an immi- 
grant, and Bangor has another. We all came over. It is only a question 
of a little time; and this coming of immigrants affords us not problems in 
Boston, but opportunities. Never such an opportimity for Foreign Missions 
as we have here in our own city. And, certainly, reaching all the world 
from here, we shall live to see some approach to that final triimiph which 
is to be in the city. Not only the city of new people, but the symmetrical 
city, the dty that lieth four square, and the length as large as the breadth. 
It shall be the city which shall descend from God out of Heaven, with the 
light most predous, even like a Jasper stone; and the nations of them which 
are saved shall walk in the light of it. 

I thank you once more for the opportimity of speaking to you, and not 
only of speaking to you, but of meeting you here in this brotherly way. 
May we meet so on many occasions like thb! 

Dr. Bates then introduced the second speaker, Rev. John W. Butleh, 
D.D., Superintendent of Missions in Mexico, with the following words: — 

We hope to have many occasions of equal benefit and value to the Uni- 
versity, but we do not want, Dr. Murlin, to be inaugurating presidents 
very often. We hope it will be a long day before we have occasion to do 
that. 

I was invited the other day and took pleasure in attending the banquet 
tendered to the son of a distinguished British author whom the people of 
Boston were glad to welcome because they had met, a generation ago, the 
great father of the man, and had learned to love him. To-night we welcome 
the son of a great missionary; one who established the missions in India. I 
might say the son of great missionaries, for his mother also had great part 
in that work. We would be glad to go a long ways to greet him, merely he- 
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cause he is representative of those parents. But we welcome him not on 
this account alone, but rather becaiise he himself has devoted his life suc- 
cessfully to a great work of a similar character in Mexico, and there is he 
engaged as our Superintendent of Missions, a graduate of our University. 
We are glad to have him with us for the hour, and we shall listen to him 
with pleasure, — John W. Butler. 

Dr. Butler replied as follows: — 
Mr. Toaslmaster, Dr. Murlin, Christian Friends: 

I am more than happy to be here on this auspicious occasion. Every- 
body has been congratulating Boston University to-day, and I enter most 
heartily into these congratulations; but I make bold to congratulate myself 
to-night that, after an absence of thirty-seven and a half years, I am per- 
mitted to be for the first time at a f imction of this importance connected 
with the Boston University. 

I have always come North in the summertime, and therefore I suppose 
I have lost a good many precious opportunities. But I repeat that I con- 
gratulate myself that I have this privilege, and that I am permitted to say 
a word or two from my heart concerning this hour and the land from which 
I come. 

I come from a land of romance and of history which is largely romance. 
I come from a land of flowers and singing birds, and occasionally earth- 
quakes. Bishop Hamilton; and according to your story we ought to have a 
good many Methodists down there. In the providence of God, sometime 
we will have. And it is a land, as some of you may say, of revolutions. 
That is true. Revolutions are not always bad things, however, Mr. Chair- 
man. When a revolution has its inspiration in a heaven-bom principle it is 
not a very bad thing. You have read a great many things about Mexico re- 
cently, and some of you, I suppose, have read a good deal about "Barbarous 
Mexico" in a well-known magazine. And I want to say that the most bar- 
barous thing about those articles was the barbarous exaggeration of the 
author. We were never half as bad as we have been painted. We have had 
some faults, but we have some virtues. We have had some defects; but, 
after all, we are a pretty good people, and I hope for an even better con- 
dition of things. 

The revolution out of which we have just come has set the country 
forward in a marvelous manner. I believe that we are twenty-five years 
fiuther ahead to-night than we were twelve months ago. I believe the 
people are just that much ahead of what they were twelve months ago. 
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And I believe, and firmly believe, that Protestant Christianity has, in Mex- 
ico, to-day its supreme opportimity. There was never a time when our 
people were studying, reading, and thinking, and searching as they are 
to-day, and this gives us a great opportunity in our sister republic. 

I want to say, Mr. Chairman, that I am glad to be here for more than 
one reason. We have sent a good many or quite a number of students to 
Dr. Murlin in days past, to a university a little nearer to our territory than 
Boston. We have picked up some of our crudest material in the mining and 
in the agricultiural districts, and after a few years the doctor sent them 
back to us as polished diamonds; and they are occupying very important 
positions, some of them, and they are an honor to the doctor and to Baker 
University. 

I am glad to be here, also, for what Boston University has done for 
Mexico. The first five young men sent into that field were from the school 
of this University. I had the honor. Doctor, of leading the procession whoi 
but two and twenty summers had passed over my head, when you, Dr. 
Warren, sent me down to Mexico. Drees followed in a few days, my senior 
in age and many times my senior in equipment and piety. Then came 
Craver a year later, and Siberts a year later; and then came Barker, who 
is now in your Faculty. When he came down into Mexico he was sent up 
into the mountain regions and got up against the gold and silver of our 
mountains. And I understand he has been up against that same kind of 
material ever since. Ohio Wesleyan University, and Boston, know very 
well what we mean. One half of the missionary force to-day in Mexico 
represents the School of Theology of Boston University, and, like Dickens's 
well-known character, we are calling for "more." 

Now, Dr. Murlin, I wish I could tell you to-night what is in the 
hearts and minds of some of us down in our country, representing Baker, 
and Boston, too. I would like to bring to you some of our beautiful 
flowers of deepest hue and sweetest perfume. I would like to bring to you 
some of our tropical birds, with their precious plumage, those that could 
sing their highest note and sweetest song; but if I cannot do that I can 
bring you the deep affection of every Baker boy, and, I may add, of every 
Boston boy, in the mission in Mexico to-day. I would like to bring to you, 
too, a little of the invigorating atmosphere of our altitude cities. If you had 
gone to Trinity Chiuxh in Mexico City for your inauguration we could 
not have repeated the exquisite courtesy of Dr. Mann, but we could have 
given you sunshine. We have that sunshine every morning in the year, and 
we could have given you many other things that would have taken your 
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mind away from the three days' weather such as we have had here in Bos- 
ton during this inauguration week. 

Mr. President, I want to add only one more word. His Holiness, the 
Pope, sent over to Mexico and to Texas, just after the Mexican War, a 
special envoy to report on the condition of the Church in Mexico and her 
lost provinces. Abbe Dominick landed at Galveston and undertook to 
cross what is now the great State of Texas. After a few days he reached 
Houston, and in his diary — which was published for the use of the Vatican 
primarily, but some copies of it got out to the public — in his diary he 
makes an entry like this; "We reached Houstonlast night, and found it to 
be a miserable littie village, infested with ants and Methodists." If the 
good Abbe could lift his head out of his grave to-night he would find that 
the Methodists had been growing in numbers in that empbe State ever 
since, and a lot of them have gone down into Mexico. Possibly you don't 
quite appreciate the reference to the ants. Down in that part of the world 
the ants go about the coimtry in great armies. Sometimes you may meet 
millions of them out on a cleaning-expedition. When they come to a house 
the only thing to do is to get outside. They will clear out the spiders and 
all the vermin and eat everything that is eatable within reach. And when 
they have passed through that house it is the cleanest house in the county. 
My wife was with me down in the hot coimtry not long ago, and we were 
passing the night in a littie hut. About midnight I was awakened by these 
visitors: some insects had fallen from the ceiling onto my face, driven from 
their hiding-place by these cleaners. And my wife sat up in her littie cot in 
the other comer, and asked, "Is it the army?" for that is what they call 
it down there. If you have ever seen a woman dress and get out-of-doors in 
fifty-six and a half seconds it was Mrs. Buder that night; and every one 
followed her, each with a broom to keep those insects away, because they 
bite and sting terribly. But, as I said before, when they pass through a 
house there is nothing left whatever. Nothing undesirable is left, and some 
things desirable are gone. They eat up everything that is available. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, we are trying to do some of that kind of house- 
cleaning ourselves in Mexico. We are up against that old historic Church, 
and that Church has begim to preach. When I went into the City of Mex- 
ico, there was not a church of any importance there with pews; now all 
have pews. That means that Catholic priests are beginning to preach. 
They are establishing schools beside their churches. The bishops are look- 
ing after their priests as they never did before; and God knows if that can 
stir up others to "good works," we do not object to that at all. But in this 
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matter of house-cleaning we need the help of Boston University. You have 
done something for us, but we need more. We not only want preachers, but 
we want good doctors, and we want good lawyers. We sent up a Mexican 
Sefiorita here a few years ago, and you sent her back to us in fine shape as 
a teacher and a leader; and the governors of the States are running after 
her to-day, not with the hope of winning her heart and hand, but that they 
may get her at the head of one of their institutions. She has refused offer 
after offer which would carry with it positions of double the salary that she 
can ever hope to earn with us. But she stands faithful to the Church that 
brought her to the light and educated her, first in Mexico and later here. 
Now, we want your help; and if you will give us the helpers we will 
carry on this house-cleaning work tmtil there shall be no idolatry and no 
superstition, but the life and light of Jesus Christ, among the millions found 
to the south of the Rio Grande in Mexico, and reaching down even to Cen- 
tral and South America. 

Dr. Bates then introduced Assistant President Osmon Grant Mark- 
ham, of Baker University, as follows: — 

I never had but one doubt, and then only for a moment, as to whether 
or not we had secured the right man for the presidency of Boston Univer- 
sity; and that doubt was occasioned by President Murlin himself. He called 
me on the 'phone yesterday and told me that Dr. Markham was to be here 
to-night. I said, "Who is Dr. Markham?" He said he was sorry for my 
ignorance. I told him I admitted my ignorance and b^ged for informa- 
tion; and he replied, "Why, Dr. Markham is assistant president of Baker 
University." I said, "How long has Dr. Markham been assistant president 
of Baker University?" He said, "For twenty-five years. And," he added, 
"Dr. Markham has made Baker University what it is;" and that is when I 
began to think we had the wrong man. However, we are willing to take 
Dr. Murlin; and if necessary. Doctor, we will go out and see if we caxmot 
get the assistant. At any rate, we have him here this evening, and we want 
to listen to this long-time faithful friend of Dr. Murlin, — Dr. MarkhanL 

Dr. Markham replied as follows: — 

Mr, President, and Friends of the Boston University: 

It may be that you can appreciate in part the sympathy that I should 
have had all this day while in attendance upon the very gracious welcome 
you have given to the incoming President of this University. For some 
years it has been my high privilege to be a worker with him, to carry out his 
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suggestions and instructions with reference to the work of the university; 
and coming here duly commissioned by the Faculty of oiu: university, and 
the Board of Trustees of that institution, I have had great pleasure in notic- 
ing the fine spirit of enthusiasm and immixed loyalty, and the high grade 
of ideals that have marked the very excellent exercises of this day. 

I have had impressed anew upon my mind the feeling of regret; and 
you can see how that could be so, for you are not without sympathy, even 
when you have enthusiasm. 

Some friends might suggest that President Murlin has been promoted. 
Some would even venture to suggest that he has been translated. But the 
frioids of Baker University suggest that he is given to you as a gift. With 
that spirit of appreciation upon your part, and with that degree of estimate 
of him, yom: courtesy to the official visitor from Baker University is es- 
teemed in all cordiality. Whatever of recognition was given to me through 
the introduction that I have, I am conscious that it should come to the insti- 
tution where President and Mrs. Murlin have, for these years, wrought out 
a life-work in the character and integrity of the institution, in the character 
of the personal life of the student body, and, in fine, in the help of a lofty 
life and character that they have been able to give to a strong and grow- 
ing conmionwealth. 

Is it advisable for me in this presence to mention the word "Kansas" ? 
Could I add any words that would give you any information about Kansas ? 
I think I shall forbear upon that point, because I should not care to presume 
to do a thing that is entirely unnecessary; but with reference to Baker Uni- 
versity, may I say an added word? 

Baldwin, Kan., where Baker University is located, bears the name of 
a gentieman who came there from Ohio, but first from Connecticut, and 
belongs to that character of life that the Connecticut schoolmaster is known 
to be; and he was himself a schoolmaster, and yet with thrift and fore- 
sight was able to find in the hills of Ohio a sandstone that makes Berea and 
Cleveland, O., famous for its sandstone. Out of that wealth he has given 
to the world his personality and his ideals. In Louisiana, as well as in Kan- 
sas and Ohio, and in India, schools are named for him, or communities 
where schools of learning are located are named for him, because of his 
foresight and giving and sympathy with the work of Christian educa- 
tion. 

Baker University is named for yom: Bishop Baker. Bishop Osmon C. 
Baker was the first bishop of our Church to come upon Kansas territory 
to look after the interests of that Chmrch in the two territories, Kansas 
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and Nebraska. In October, 1856, he traveled from Hannibal, Ma, by 
wagon and mules across the State of l^fissouri, and a part of the time 
under conduct and care of the United States soldiers, reaching the place 
of Lawrence, Kan. — the name known to you, no doubt, by the name of 
Lawrence, Mass., from which came the friends for the establishment of 
Lawrence, Kan. At Lawrence, Kan., in a tent, he organized the Kansas 
and Nebraska Annual Conference. The brethren were so impressed with 
his royal spirit that at a later meeting, while investigating the establish- 
ment of a school of higher learning, they decided that that school, wherever 
it should be located, should be caUed ''Baker University." 

I said a moment ago that Baker University wishes you to believe, as it 
brings you its cordial greeting, that President and Mrs. Murlin are given to 
you as a gift. They came to Kansas when they were young, and more or 
less imtried. By virtue of the experience that the life of Kansas afforded, 
and by virtue of study and travel as time to time permitted, they have 
been so cultured and so prepared as to be able to come to you to render a 
service in which we join with you in hoping that they may grow more and 
more imto the perfect day. 

Mr. Toastmaster, and President Murlin, in recognition of the kindly 
interest that this university bears to you, I do not have the opportunity to 
confer any academic distinction, but I am asked to deliver into your hands 
a parchment from the imiversity, bearing the seal ot the university, and 
reading as follows: 

"To the Boston University, Baker University sends greetings on the 
occasion of the inauguration of Lemuel Herbert Muriin as President It 
is the hope of the President and Faculty that the cordial relations existing 
between the two imiversities may be perpetuated for the advancement d 
higher education in our beloved church and country." 

Dr. Bates here replied to the congratulations of Dr. Masxham, and in- 
troduced the neoU speaker in the following words: — 

Delegate Markham, Boston University appreciates this kind greeting 
from Baker University, and I wish, sir, that you would convey to the Trus- 
tees and Faculty of that University not only our cordial appreciation of this 
expression of their good will, but also our cordial appreciation of the way in 
which they have released their president and sent him to us. There has 
never been one word that has come to us from any one connected with the 
Baker University but what has indicated the spirit of unselfishness in their 
willingness to lose the man whom they cherish in order that he might assume 
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the wQik which seemed to demand his services, and we have appreciated 
the spirit in which he has been released to ns. 

Boston University sought its President in the West, For generations 
the East had been sending its men to the West. They are coming back to 
us. It was but a few days ago that the University of Vermont called Presi- 
dent Benton from the West and inaugurated him. It was but a few months 
ago when Dartmouth College called President Nichols from the West and 
inaugurated him. It was not long prior to that when Williams College called 
President Garfield from the West and inaugurated him. And so down in 
Connecticut one of our sister institutions, highly esteemed, called its presi- 
dent also from the West. He is here with us this evening. We are glad to 
greet him because of what he represents; also because of the policies for 
which he stands. He came from that State of Missouri; but, contrary to the 
general l^end, he does not have to be shown. He shows the way, and is 
already a leader in New England. We are pleased to welcome here Presi- 
dent Shanklin of Wesleyan University. 

President William Arnold Shankun replied as follows: — 

Mr. Toasimaskr: 

This University, whose guests we are this evening, has lived a life so 
strong and so helpful to humanity that any event in its life which indicates 
a new vigor or strengthened activity deserves to be celebrated as an event 
of hig^ and holy character. 

As you enter upon your great office, Mr. President, the responsibilities 
of which are as solemn and as sacred as any that can be assumed, it is my 
privU^e to bring to the University and to her new President greetings from 
the old collie in Connecticut, which gave to Boston University her first 
President, — that distinguished son of Wesleyan of the class of 1853, WUiam 
Fairfield Warren. To some of us you have been a friend of many years, 
tried and true, and we know you, sir, as one who has ennobled human 
character with your own lofty purpose, above all things loving and living the 
truth — a worthy successor to William Fairfield Warren and William Ed- 
wards Himtington. As we gather to-day, the guests of this University, 
whose history is one of glorious achievement, we realize that all the mighty 
forces of the magnificent past are waiting only to be summoned, that, with 
their collective influence, they may be wielded with the new forces which 
are now being set in motion. I congratulate you, sir, upon your holy heri- 
tage, and that you enter thereinto imder such auspicious circumstances. 
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May God give you many happy years of steadfast devotion to the noble 
task, for which you are so well prepared I 

The collies and universities of this country, though bound by no 1^ 
pact, constitute a genuinely sympathetic fraternity, "confederate to one 
golden end." More and more closely knit together we are becoming m the 
bonds of confidence and trust, in the spirit of courage and devotion to the 
service of truth, our country, and our God. 

While in the past the universities stood too largely for scholarship alone 
and held themselves aloof from the activities of the world, to-day they deal 
with real problems and relate themselves to life as it is. They are none the 
less loyal to their high calling for scholarship, while they are also and 
equally for service. They are essaying to meet every legitimate demand for 
expert knowledge, for leadership, and for personal service. A cynic has 
recently defined the modem imiversity as an institution where they have a 
football and a baseball team in operation, with an occasional l2^)se mto 
literary pursuits. Another man has soberly defined it as "the means by 
which the highest culture of one generation is best transmitted to the 
youths of the next." That it must do; but it must do more, — it must de- 
liver each generation into the hands of society trained and developed and 
adjusted to the moral relations of life. The moral sense of the modem 
world makes character a more important element than it used to be in the 
ideals of a ctiltivated man. Now, character is formed, as Goethe said, m 
the "stream of life" — not in stillness or isolation, but in the quick, flowing 
tides of the busy world of nature and of mankind. The cultivated man of 
the twentieth century must think and feel keenly just where the men and 
women who constitute the actual hiunan world are thinking and feeling 
most to-day. 

This does not mean that we are to yield to the movement now gomg on 
to standardize all American colleges and imiversities. In your pregnant 
plea this morning, as you presented the peculiar field of work of Boston 
University, you well recognized that each institution must possess its own 
distinguished characteristics; while at the same time all of them have the 
common mission of the nursing of vision, "the forming of that imagination 
which generalizes and dares, the clarity of a moral decision and a public 
piupose, the disciplining and ripening of personality." The man whom 
we must send forth from our colleges is the man, great as he is able to take 
up the most of other men into himself, great also because he is not afraid 
or tmable to put his conscience into all his mental operations. The worid 
is loudly calling for such men — men with intellectual length to them and 
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with moral girth to them. Scholarship for service, moral leadership linked 
with intellectual leadership — this is the meaning of education. 

The product of the ethical revival at the heart of education is whole 
men, equal to the demands of the enlarging partnerships of mankind. 
CoU^e men, as never before, are accepting the peculiar responsibility laid 
on them by the rule of Christ "To whom much is given, of him shall much 
be required," and, in exalting himiility, with wills grounded on morals, 
struck through with humanity, obedient to God, are not content with simply 
resisting temptation, but are taking the initiative against the enemies of 
the nation and of social order. More and more conspicuous is the college 
man's independence, his support of good causes, and his determination to 
play an important part in solving the problems of humanity. 

Courageous, joyous, efficient, serving the State for the State's sake, he 
is making citizenship a high profession and birthright within the nation a 
holy trust. 

To a large and honorable part in this our common task of training such 
men and women, I congratulate you that you are called, Mr. President. 
My prayer is that Boston University may hold fast to her integrity as a 
school of rotmded manhood and womanhood, building to and not away 
from her past, and for a long and prosperous administration for the dis- 
tinguished man who now becomes President of the University. 

The ToASTiiASTER then said: — 

Dr. Murlin has to leave to go to the University for another function, 
and we will all follow him soon. But before he goes I know you want to 
hear just a word from him. 

The response by President Murlin was as follows: — 
I have no speech now. I have made three or four speeches to-day and 
have another one to make yet to-night; but I am glad to take this oppor- 
tunity to thank you for favoring us with your presence, for the hearty 
words of welcome that have been spoken on every hand, for the cordial 
greeting which you have given the stranger from the West, and also to say 
that we shall make large demands upon these promises of loyalty and 
co5peration which you have made during the day. 

The ToASTiiASTER then said: — 

The Committee of Trustees having in charge the selection of the Pres- 
ident had scores of names submitted to it by friends of men whose qual- 
ifications they thought we ought to look into. And we did, so far as pos- 
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sible. We made a most diligent canvass and search. We found the as- 
sistance of one man of the greatest value to us. He came to us with all 
the knowledge that he obtained in the great position which he so worthily 
filled and laid it at our disposal. Time and time again he came to Boston 
for the purpose of consulting with our committee at our request, and gave 
us valued information in regard to various men. I don't know where we 
could have obtained the information needed except as we obtained it from 
him, and the Trustees feel under great obh'gation to Dr. Nicholson for the 
service which he so disinterestedly rendered to them. And it is a pleasure 
to present him to you this evening, not only as the secretary of the Board 
of Education, but as the sincere friend of Boston University. 

Dr. Thomas Nicholson responded as follows: — 

Mr, President, and Friends of Boston University: 

It is certainly a great pleasure to have had any part, however small, 
in bringing about so great a fimction, and so happy a consummation, 
as that which it has been our business to attend to to-day. 

It is said that when the Hon. Elihu Root was Secretary of State the 
Postmaster-General then in office one day received a letter from a woman 
whom he was prosecuting for fraudulent use of the mails. She had made 
a series of pleas, and finally wotmd up with this: ''If you will not bdieve 
what I say, if you will only let me go to Washington and look into your 
beautiful brown eyes and tell my story I know you will let me off." The 
Postmaster-General, in playful mood, wrote across the back of the letter: 
"Respectfully referred to the Secretary of State for advice," and sent it over 
to Secretary Root. Secretary Root looked at it and endorsed: "The Secre- 
tary of State respectfully advises that you try one eye first." 

Now, Mr. President, I think you have looked with one eye first, and I 
think to-day you have ceased to take Dr. Murlin on probation, but you 
have taken him into full membership. 

I am glad to be here to-day. In behalf of the Board of Education (A 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, which represents one himdred and seventy 
schools, I bring you felicitations. And I want, in behalf of these institu- 
tions, to add my thanks to Bishop Lawrence and Rector Mann, and Dr. 
Gordon, and those friends for their very great courtesy. I am not surprised 
at what we have seen to-day. One month ago yesterday I sat beside Bishop 
Hamilton in the dedication of a building in the West We dedicated a new 
boys' dormitory, at an institution imder the auspices of the Methodists in 
)^^onsin, known as Lawrence College. I was interested to discover that 
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although it had been for many years under the auspices of the Methodist 
Church, though its president is a member of that Church, the land which 
comprises the campus of that institution was given by the distinguished 
father of the distinguished gentleman who graces this table with his presence 
to-night, — Bishop Lawrence. And I learned another fact which ought to 
take from us any little feeling which we may have had that toleration and 
fraternity belong altogether to the years 1910 and 191 1. Mr. Lawrence, 
an Episcopalian, gave the land and also gave, I think, the first contribution 
of some thousands of dollars to the f imd which formed the endowment of 
that institution, saying that he wanted an ideal institution here before the 
great company of people came. I learned that he was joined by a Roman 
Catholic, and they two were joined by a Unitarian, one of whom gave the 
endowment and one the buildings; and that institution under the auspices 
of the Methodist Church to-day was founded by an Episcopalian, a Roman 
Catholic, and a Unitarian, and it has a Methodist president. 

Now the word I wish to say to you in the moment given to me is this: 
I have been impressed more and more as I have gone up and down this 
great country of ovu3 with the marvelous mastery we have of material re- 
sources. We make up our by-products into merchantable goods; we harness 
the great cascades with the ux)n band and make them turn our industries 
at our will; we have practically solved the problems of communication and 
transportation; we have done vast things; and I am here to say that although 
this institution in whose honor we have met to-night is, as has been said 
several times, on a religious foundation, it stands for a piety which believes 
m the mastery of things, which believes in progress and advancement, 
which believes in the culture, training, and education which is to make man 
to have dominion over all the world. 

I call to your attention the fact that, with all our great deeds, in our 
physical masteries we are far ahead of our moral and spiritual masteries. 
I have a friend who went into one of the great sted-mills. He was shown 
the enormous trip-hammers which went up and down with the force of some 
hundreds of tons. The guide said to my friend, "I will show you our mas- 
tery." He took out his open-faced watch and laid it down where this pow- 
erful hammer would deliver its blow. He pushed a button and down came 
the hammer and stood just where it broke the crystal of that watch, and did 
no further harm. Such was his mastery of the forces. And we are all familiar 
with the power which enabled a man in the city of Washington, with one 
finger of his right hand, to start all the machinery of a great exposition 
hundreds of miles away. But we have hardly kept pace in our moral and 
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spiritual masteries, and the great problems of this hour are problems of 
moral mastery, problems of spiritual mastery. 

I want in just a moment to express that in a different way, and then I 
will relieve your patience. Some years ago I was the pastor of a congrega- 
tion in a small town in northern Michigan. In that town was a lawyer. 
They called him — and I use the term in no disrespect here — a "copper- 
head Democrat." Now I was a Republican, but he came to hear me preacL 
I went to visit him and f oimd him an interesting man. I said to him one day, 
"What are we going to do in this great State of Michigan with the political 
situation which we have?" The Republicans had been in power; there had 
been revelations of graft and greed and political corruption that were a dis- 
grace to the State. They had been turned out, and the Democrats had come 
in, and some people thought the revelations of graft and greed were worse 
than in the other case. In either case they were bad enough. He turned (m 
me and looked me in the eye, and said, "Elder, there is only one remedy: 
make men better. That is your business, and there is no greater on earth." 
That is the first thing I wish to say to you. If all our conquests of nature, 
if all our phjrsical masteries, if all our great solutions of these great physical 
problems, are to end with giving men greater opportimities for greed, 
greater opportunities for graft, greater opportunities for sinful and sdfish 
indulgence, for extravagance and pleasure, great as they are and noble as 
they are in and of themselves I think we would better not have made them. 
But they are not so. They are simply the scaffolding on which to bufld the 
greatest achievement, the noblest citizenship, the piu^t type of character, 
that the world has ever seen; and when our physical masteries are matched 
by equally great moral and spiritual masteries we shall have the greatest 
people on the face of the earth. 

The glory of every nation is in the character of its citizenship. Is it not 
a fact that every great nation b^an to decline from the time it achieved a 
great material triumph ? Babylon, Tyre, Sidon, were great material civil- 
izations which have perished. The Augustan age of literature in Rome 
was succeeded by the age of Nero, vrith its unspeakable horrors. We travd 
to our Pacific Coast and see our great gold-mines, our wonderful mineral 
resources, our great areas irrigated and those which need no irrigation, and 
I am proud of them; but I remember that Athens never had more good land 
than could be foimd in a single coimty of those Western States. It is not 
the amount of your material resources; it is not the extent of your material 
domain; it is not all these combined; it is the quality of your moral type, 
the spuitual power that you put into your citizenship, that makes your 
nation great 
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I think we need sane and sober men. Let me give you an illustration. 
Three or four years ago I was going from the capital of a Western State on 
the closing day of the L^islatiure. I happened to have the acquaintance of 
the State senator who was a leader in a movement there. This particular 
movement was against the railroads. It was for a reduction in fares. It 
was a heatfsd controversy. I hold no brief for the railroads; I hold no brief 
for the corporations. That is farthest from my thoughts. I shall not attempt 
to say where the right is, I suspect there is truth on both sides; but this man 
said to me this thing: '' Doctor, I have been in a fight. I don't know whether 
I have been right or not. I have won what I went after. When the thing 
came up the attome3rs on this side came and gave us a mass of facts. The 
attorneys on the other side deluged us with facts, and we had facts and 
statements until my head swam. I did n't know whether we ought to have 
that reduction, or what we ought to have. But I turned on my common 
sense and I said, 'One thing I know: these railroads are constantly making 
millionaires, and I guess jt will be all right to go ahead and give them a dig 
anyhow;' and I won out." Now I hold no brief for the railroads or cor- 
porations, but you can never settle the problems of a great republic that 
way; and the man to-day who is the greatest asset of this republic is the 
dear, concise, scholarly, sober man toward corporations, toward labor, 
toward the clergy, toward citizenship, toward every problem; the man who 
would rather be right than to be successful, rather be true to God and his 
omsdence than to have any monetary emolument 

I go to your great Public Library, which is a credit to the dty of 
Boston. I delight to go into it; but do you know what it is pleases me 
more than anjrthing else I see in it? It is to go aroimd to Copley Square, 
and step into the front and look up in that vestibule at the names: Webster 
and Choate, Emerson and Hawthorne, Bancroft and Motley. I think I 
counted fifty-seven of them there one day — fifty-seven names of men any 
half-dozen of whom would have made Boston and Massachusetts renowned 
the world over; derg3rmen like Phillips Brooks, the bdoved, the revered, 
the great, of whom James Bryce has said, I think in his "American Com- 
monwealth," that, with the conditions which we have in this country, where 
the ministry stands for ideas, ideals, and personal worth, Phillips Brooks 
attained an influence, a popularity, and a power second only to that first 
American of our later day, Abraham Lincoln — Phillips Brooks and William 
EUery Channing; there their names are, I think about every man of them 
the product of your great New England colleges. 

If Boston University shall succeed in the next fifty years in gaining you 
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a half-dozen such men as the smallest and least influential of those mai 
whose names are there inscribed it will have repaid every dollar that you 
have bestowed upon it, every dollar you can put into it And I say to you 
to-night that this is more than a local function, more than a dvic pride; we 
represent here to-night a great formative, national influence, and this is my 
closing word. 

It is a religious f oimdation, did you say ? Well, if you mean by that that 
it stands for a little list of tunes which it is to play over and over again, I say 
No; and if it means that the students will have a few things merely to 
believe and go out with, as a creed, I say No. But if you insist that it stands 
for bringing men first into scholarship, and then through scholarship into 
rectitude and character and power and sober thinking, and by and by into 
vital touch with humanity, having imbued them with the greatest moral and 
spiritual teaching that ever came into this world, — the words and the 
spirit of Jesus Christ, who gave new moral energy by which men could 
live up to the highest standards, — if it stands for the work of which I am 
speaking, I am willing it shall be on a religious foundation. And in this way 
we shall forget whether we are a so-called religious institution like Wesleyan 
or Boston; thus we shall forget, after all, whether we are Episcopalians or 
Unitarians or what we are, and we shall stand by the product we make, 
by the manhood we produce, by the citizenship we inspire; and if we shall 
send out an ever-increasing supply of broad, noble, Christian men we shall 
all have realized our highest hopes. In the faith, then, that Boston Univer- 
sity will do this work for the century that is to come, I congratulate you 
most heartily on this great occasion this day. 

Chancellor James R. Day, of Syracuse University, was announced as 
one of the speakers, but f oimd himself imable to attend the banquet 

The ToASTMASTER then said: — 

It was my pleasure for many years to spend a portion of each summer 
at Cottage City, where on one side was a Methodist and on the other 
a Baptist Tabernacle, and I never failed to appear at the latter when 
O. P. Gififord was to preach. And so to-night, with hardly a moment's 
warning, I am going to ask this distinguished representative of the great 
Baptist Church to say a word to us, — Dr. O. P. Gififord. 

The Reverend O. P. Gifford, D.D., responded asfoUows: — 

Some men are bom great, others attain greatness, and others have 
greatness thrust upon them when the foreordained speaker fails. You had 
no Day, so you came to night. 
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I am delighted to join in the congratulations of the day and hour. But 
how things have changedl My ancestors would not have been welcomed 
to a feast like this. When I was a lad in western Massachusetts I knew for 
many years a venerable pillar of the Baptist Church who told me this inci- 
dent dt his early life. He was reared in the town of Shelbume. Before his 
day the one great church of the town of Shelbume was the standing order 
of Congregationalists. It was supported by the tax or tithe. There came 
into that conmitmity a vagabond Baptist preacher, — a man without cul- 
ture, but with character; a man without education, but with knowledge 
of the Bible. He rented the vacant hall and conmienced. Wherever there is 
natural ability the bojrs like to go, and they watched and listened. And the 
sons of the Congregationalists would go and hear him Simday evenings, 
and then they would go home and their fathers would baste the teaching 
into them with the whip-lash. They were forbidden to go and hear that 
heresy. One evening a deacon's son went home and said, "Father, I have 
been to hear the Baptist preacher. You cannot answer an argument with a 
whip-lash. He preached to-night on baptism. I want you to get our parson 
to preach on baptism next Sunday and answer the argument." That was a 
new point of view. The next Simday morning the pastor took for his text: 
''And they were all baptized into the sea, the fathers and the mothers and 
the children, the whole nation, and they all went through dry shod. And 
the Egyptians, essaying to follow, were overwhelmed. The Egyptians were 
the original Baptists, and their judgment was the judgment of the Almighty 
upon that organization, and the h3rmn of Miriam was a h3nnn of thanks- 
giving that that nation had inherited its doom." 

Now that was in the western end of Massachusetts not two himdred 
years ago. This is the other end, at the beginning of the new century. We 
are all changing. We are transferring the emphasis. We are shifting from 
the battling over denominational points of view to union in common ends. 

Our brother who has just spoken has laid emphasis on character. 
When I was living in Buffalo a friend of mine went to the Philippines to 
serve as a siu:geon in a r^ment during the impleasantness with the Brown 
Brothers. At the close of the campaign he was discharged and returned by 
way of Tokio. At Tokio he bought a temple mirror. It is polished on one 
side so that you can see your face as distinctly as in a plate-glass mirror. He 
handed me the mirror and I saw the vision that suits me, — my own face, 
really the most interesting bit of natiure or art ever produced. If you had 
looked into it you would have seen the same vision, but the one that pleased 
you, — your own face. I handed it back and congratulated him on the ex- 
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cellence of the miiror. He said, '' You have not seen the mirror. You have 
only seen yourself. Don't think for a moment that these Japanese work- 
men made that to show you yourself. You take that mirror to-mcxrow 
morning and hold it in the light of the morning sun at an east window, and 
look at the ceiling." I did, and there on the ceiling was outlined in form 
and face the god Buddha. Somehow the Japanese workmen had wrought 
their god into their work, and four himdred million men, women, and 
children haimt the temple that they may see the miiror kissed by the new- 
bom Sim. 

The meaning of education is to lift the man from the light of the worid 
until the vision strikes the light of the angels, and there is rejoicing in 
heaven over the human soul that has been kissed to life by light; and the 
education that comes short of that is not worth 3rour money or your time. 

Dr. Bates introduced the last speaker as follows: — 

There are many here to whom we would like to listen, but I must draw 
these exercises to a dose. We b^an the day with the acceptance of the 
hospitality of a great denomination, and I am delighted that we have with 
us this evening its most distinguished representative in this Common- 
wealth, the friend of every good cause, the man in whom every Massachu- 
setts citizen has an interest, and he has kindly consented to say a few 
words to close this evening's exercises, — Bishop Lawrence. 

Bishop William Lawrence responded as follows: — 

I thank you. Brethren and Ladies. I rise under protest Governor 
Bates has very kindly urged me, and I can feel your protest, too, that the 
governor has led you on with the thought that there were only going to 
be two more speakers, and that we were going to close with Dr. Gifford's 
eloquence. 

Two words, however, I am glad to say. My father has been referred to 
in coimection with the foimding of Lawrence University, or Lawrence 
College, in Appleton. When he contributed some $20,000 towards its 
foundation he wanted it to be called by another name than Lawrence, 
and to be entitled "school" or "academy," because he said it behooves a 
school to call itself a school and not try to be a [university. But people 
were ambitious in those days in the West. He was a member of the Episco- 
pal Church, but he wrote at that time, "The Methodists are out there 
foimding churches, and are a strong religious and moral influence, and 
although I should be glad to found an Episcopal college, I take the Meth- 
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odists as they are, for I know that they can do the work there in a way that 
the Episcopalians cannot'^ I speak of this to show how the Methodist 
denomination has been in the fore in the home-missionary work in this 
country; and as a member, an officer, of my own Church, I want to recog- 
nize, and recognize fully, the great work that the Methodist denomination, 
the heroes of our country in the Middle West, the itinerant preachers, have 
done in carrying the Christian faith, the Christian civilization, throughout 
the great Mississippi Valley; and it is spreading both east and west. 

The other thought that I have is this: We have heard a great deal to- 
night of education, and of education based on Christian ideals and Chris- 
tian principles, and it is all true, But I throw my thoughts back to the da3rs 
of Wesley, when the Church of England was, or at all events was thought 
to be, and probably was, worldly, and in close relations with the State, and 
lacking in enthusiasm. Wesley came and preached a gospel not understood 
by the Church of England, but understood by the common people of Eng- 
land, — a gospel of personal religion that reached the personal heart, and 
that touched the personal life. Therein was and still is the strength of Meth- 
odism, as it is the strength of any and every Christian Church; and I want 
to emphasize the fact that, however great may be our universities, however 
high our education, we who are officers and members of the Church must 
hold fast to the thought that deep and below it all must come the element of 
personal religion, personal consecration, and personal commtmion with 
Christ 

Dr. Bates said in conclusion: — 

Dear Friends, we thank you all. May our enthusiasm not end here, or 
our interest in the University, but may President Murlin know that he has 
m us all friends and supporters for his future work. 
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The Informal Reception to President and Mrs. 
Murlin by Faculties, Alumni, and Students 

Jacob Sleeper Hall, 8.30 p.ic 

Rev. DnxoK Bsonson, D.D., Presiding. 

Music by Boston University Glee Club. 

The Chairman, Dr. Dillon Bronson, opened the exercises with ike 
foUowing words: — 

This has been a great day, and we did not know until to-day that 
Boston University had two such magnificent chapels. There are not many 
universities in the country as well situated as we are in that regard. But 
before I say anything more we will hear from the Glee Qub. 

Music by the Glee Club. 

Dr. Bronson continued as follows: — 

Mrs. Atherton thinks you did not get the point about our two magnifi- 
cent chapels, so I remind you that we had a dignified service this morning 
in Trinity Church and a beautiful one this afternoon in the Old South, and 
you will perhaps be persuaded, before the speaking is all over to-night, that 
we have saved some of the best of the wine until the last of the feast 
To-night we are in our own less pretentious quarters. We are a familj 
gathered here by ourselves. Now, it is the first time in the history of our 
school that we have ever held up electric cars, and it happened to-day. 
Boston has sat up and taken notice. As ex-Governor Bates said at the 
banquet in The Vendome a few moments ago, it makes us think of the 
sign-board at the railroad-crossing, — "Stop. Look. Listen." Boston has 
stopped, and looked, and is listening, and knows more about Boston Uni- 
versity than she did this morning. Now, you are asking yourselves, of 
course, why I am holding up the speakers. I have made only one request, 
and that is that I be allowed to be time-keeper, and that I notify every 
speaker when the five minutes are up. I expect every speech to be like a 
freight-train: you can break it off anywhere and put on the caboose; and I 
want these speakers to be ready for the caboose. I will give them notice 
when the five minutes are up, and then they must be ready to break off the 
moment the signal is given. I will introduce as the first speaker Mrs. 
Atherton, who will speak for the alumni of the College of Liberal Arts. 
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Mrs. Caroline Stone Atherton spoke as follows: — 

I am here to bring the greetings of the alumni of the College of Liberal 
Arts, and I can bring them straight from our rally held not two hours ago, 
the rally of Epsilon Chapter. At that meeting we passed simdry resolutions; 
but I shall give you only one of them — and this is the spirit of that meet- 
ing, this is the spirit of the University, this is the spirit of the College of 
Liberal Arts to-day: — 

Resolution: "Epsilon Chapter expresses its pleasiure at the opportimity 
of welcoming Dr. Lemuel Herbert Murlin as President of the University, 
and wishes him great success in the arduous duties that confront him. 
The Chapter pledges him its support and loyalty in the work that is before 
him.** 

When we were preparing for our part in the procession of to-day we 
found that a great many of our graduates wanted to come but were not 
able, because they were teaching, and we thought first we would ask the 
members of the committees and the superintendents of schook round 
about Boston to allow us to have them in our procession; and then we 
found that most of the preparatory schook in and about Boston would have 
to be closed if our graduates who were there teaching were to be allowed to 
join our procession I That k a part of what the College of Liberal Arts of 
Boston University k doing for the world to-day. Some of us have been 
out of coU^e long enough to have had plenty of opportimity to compare 
our training with that received by the graduates of other colleges, and we 
have not had any occasion to be ashamed of the instruction which we 
received here, or to complain of the lack of incentive to earnest endeavor. 
If there have been any shortcomings the fault has been with us, and not 
with the Univerdty. Now, with appreciation of all that thk college has been, 
with gratitude for all that it has done for us, we stiU feel that its golden age 
k in the futiure, and we welcome thk as an occasion of peculiar promise. 
We look to see a new Boston University, a new College of Liberal Arts. 
Not another Harvard. That would be impossible. There k but one Har- 
vard. Certainly not another Welleslcy, for we have a vision of an increas- 
ing number of men in these coU^e halk of ours. But an institution such 
as Dr. Murlm had in mind when he spoke to us to-day of the municipal 
university. That k what we hope to see: a tmiversity that k awake to 
present himian needs; that k going to send out trained men and women, 
with trained minds and trained hearts, fitted to grapple with the problems 
of economics and social ethics, and rejoicing in the challenge that such a 
contest means. We feel that Boston University has a part in the world's 
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work to-day that it can do better than any other institution, and we zej(»ce 
that we graduates are to have a part in that work, and we promise our 
new President our loyal support 

The Chaikican then said: — 

You can alwajrs trust a lady. She only used four minutes, so let me 
have one minute to say that the name of the next speaker reminds me 
of my early boyhood days in the wild and woolly West, when I was awak- 
ened many a morning at four o'clock by a bird pecking on the shinies. 
Mr. Pecker will wake us up to-night, and certainly cause us to forget the 
tired feeling which has stolen upon many of us already. Mr. Pecker will 
speak for the students of the College of Liberal Arts. 

Mr. Irving O. Pecker spoke as follows: — 
Mr. Chairman^ Ladies and Gentiemen: 

After the very able and happy address made by Mrs. Atherton it would 
seem almost superfluous for me to try to add anything thereto, and yet I 
suppose that on such an occasion as this it is eminendy fitting that the 
undergraduate body, who more than any one else will be benefited by 
the association with President Murlin, should add their modest word of 
welcome, and give assurance of their loyalty and good-will towards him 
and towards the University over which he has just been put in control and 
which we all love. And since it has fallen to me to express this welcome, I 
can do so only to the best of my ability, hoping that my willingness and 
good- will may make up for any shortcomings in public speaking. 

When I was chosen to perform this duty I felt like the Nevada cowboy 
who was on an annual vacation and found himself in the thriving city of 
Reno. Passing along the street he saw a great concourse of people entering 
a public building. In fact, it was a sort of revival meeting. Just before 
the cowboy entered, the orator had been telling the familiar story of the 
sheep and the goats, and after depicting in thrilling terms the difference in 
the future state of the upright and the lost, he thundered forth, "Which 
of you would like, then, at that last trump, to be a goat? I repeat, which 
of you would like to be a goat ? " And the cowboy, who had failed to grasp 
the situation, but was overflowing with good nature and strong spirits, spoke 
up and said, "I don't understand why it is necessary to be a goat, but if 
that is necessary for the game to go on I am willing to be the goat" So I 
fed, if it is necessary for the undergraduate body to be heard from this 
evening, I am willing to be the goat. 
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The President will be welcomed this evening by representatives of the 
alumni and of the Faculty, but perhaps there is no body of men who are 
more interested in the President, in his work, and in his personality than 
the vmdergraduate body. The Faculty the President will be connected 
with in his daily life; the alumni will watch his progress with interest 
and with pride; but it is the undergraduate whose steps he will guide, 
whose mind he will train, and whose future career will be influenced 
by his precept and example. And however great the interest of the Fac- 
ulty may be, and however great the support of the alumni may be, I ven- 
ture to make the assertion that in the interest of the advancement of the 
University, and in the feeling of loyalty to the University, the undergrad- 
uate is second to none. For although in the years to come we are to live 
the lessons we have learned here, and although we are to try in the future 
years to honorably uphold the aims of Boston University, yet it is to us 
as undergraduates that the public look to find a standard by which to 
judge a course of study here; and however able and learned a president 
may be, without the earnest support and hearty co5peration of the stu- 
dent body his work is boimd to be more or less unsatisfactory, and I 
stand here in behalf of the student body to assure him that it is our de- 
sire, and always will be, so to conduct ourselves and to assist the Presi- 
dent in any way possible that the fruits of his labor as evidenced by our 
progress may always be a source of gratification to him and of pride to this 
institution; and although we are young in years and experience, we fed that 
we love the University and have a hearty respect for its traditions and aims 
that will always guide us in the future so that the relations between the 
President and the students may always be of a pleasant nature. Coming, 
as President Murlin does, from noted fields of usefulness in the past, we 
pledge ourselves so to conduct ourselves in the future as to make him fed 
that his fidd of usefulness has now been increased rather than diminished; 
and we hope to make the name of Boston University stand in the futiire, 
as it always has in the past, as a synonym for the best and highest aims that 
an American college can furnish. I thank you. 

The Chairman introduced the next speaker as follows: — 

We are next to hear from the Theologs. I read the other day of a 
Doctor of Divinity who talked for about an hour and a half, and when he 
had finished he said, ''What shall we sing ?" And a small boy in the audi- 
ence called out, "Revive Us Again." May be, after the first set-to of the 
Theologs we shall need the Glee Club to revive us again. Of course, in a 
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great deal of our preaching we make about the same progress the man with 
a wooden leg made when he had been out to a banquet where he had im- 
bibed rather too much, and, starting home, kept walking, walking, walking, 
and did n't reach his home. Day dawned, and he took in the situation and 
found he had put his wooden leg in a knot-hole and had been walking 
around it all night But the Theologs who speak to us on this occasion are 
a di£Ferent type, and we are glad to hear first from William R. Leslie, 
who represents the students from the Monastery on the HiU. 

Mr. Leslie responded: — 

Ladies and Gentlemen: 

A few dajTS ago President Murlin was asked what was to be the nature 
of this affair to-night. With that beaming smile which never comes ofiF he 
replied, '' Oh, it is just to be a family affair for Boston University." And that 
is the key-note which our Chairman has struck for us this evening. We 
are just a family gathered together, — some of us students in the tad- 
pole stage, some learned instructors, alumni, and friends. We are all just 
one family together, in one accord and in one place. We are here this 
evening to rejoice because of the festivities of this magnificent Inaugura- 
tion Day; but, more especially, we are here to rejoice because of our new 
President, whose inspiring influence we are already beginning to feel 
throughout the University family. It means a great deal to our monastery 
on the hill to fed that we are not a poor, exiled child out there, imloved and 
uncared for, but that we belong to this radiant family circle; and this rela- 
tion not only broadens our course of study, and not only does it bring us 
in touch with manifold intellectual interests, but it broadens our views and 
distiurbs us with the joy of elevated thoughts. You know it is not good for 
man to be alone, and it is not good for a professional school to be alone. 
We need the family life to polish and to finish the individual life, and 
there is a reciprocal benefit that comes from the relation as well. It is not 
a very bad thing for a family to have a preacher in its circle, especially if 
he is a Methodist preacher. The Boston University School of Theology 
has proved to be such a brilliant exponent of this family name that it has 
made Boston University known from the Lakes to the Gulf, from ocean 
to ocean, and even to the Antipodes. There you will find pulpits, editor- 
ships, college chairs, university presidencies, and bishoprics that are being 
filled by our alumni, and wherever the Church is known there you will find 
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to-day graduates of our great school. It is true that our men have gone 
over all the earth and our words to the end of the world. And this eve- 
ning we place to the family credit, and deposit in the family treasury, 
all the laurels which we have won, all the glory which we have achieved, 
as a School of Theology. 

Perhaps you have heard of that young woman who had recently imder- 
gone the trying ordeal of matrimony and was being congratulated on the 
kind of a husband she had chosen. Some one said, "You have just a model 
husband." So she sped away to the dictionary to look up the meaning of 
the word "model." Imagine her consternation when she found that the 
word "model" meant "a small example of the real thing." But that is 
not our case. At 72 Mt Vernon Street you will find the real thing, a model 
Theological Seminary — not a monastery, as Mr. Chairman has termed it, 
but a castle of the round table, where knighthood is in flower; not a mix- 
ture of antiquated theology and musty dogmatics nor a hotbed of poison- 
ous heresies, but a place that is just as fresh and exuberant as the Public 
Gardens in early springtime; a place where the young men are growing 
fascinated with the highest ideals, and especially with the Christ ideal. The 
Theological Seminary is a house by the side of the road, with outstretched 
arms, with hearts that are beating in sympathy with this great humanity of 
ours; and, as we who go to school there know, none of us is getting an 
over-abimdance of Hebrew and Greek, but we are getting to have a love 
for humanity, for which our Saviour suffered and died. And, in conclu- 
sion, the Theological School is launching out on this new year under the 
most favorable and auspicious signs. With the noble care^ of our alunmi 
to spur us on; with our tall Dean, coming, as he does, in trailing clouds of 
^ory from a great pastorate; with our different professors, whose names 
are becoming household names in modem Methodism; with our splendid 
body of students; and, above all, with our new President, fresh from the 
busy, breezy State of Kansas, gifted as he is with the genius of leadership 
and organization — with him to lead us on, it does not yet appear what 
Boston University School of Theology shall be. 

The Chairman then said: — 

Who ever heard of a Theolog being imloved and uncared for? Cer- 
tamly, if he has been heretofore he will pass out from that category to- 
night. Dr. Frick will now speak in behalf of the alumni. 
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Dr. Philip L. Frick replied as follows: — 

Mr, Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

That was a noble conception of the University which defined it as an 
institution that was to minister to the universal needs of mankind. Wher- 
ever there is any sickness, any cry of agony, there the School of Medicine 
must o£fer assistance. Wherever there is intrigue or tyranny or roguery, 
wherever the failure of justice, there the lawyer must appear to restore the 
sodal equilibriimi and bring justice to pass. Wherever there is the aspira- 
tion for things that are true and noble and beautiful and of good report, 
wherever the effort to build character that abides, there the School of Lib- 
eral Arts must have its existence. But where these three great departments 
of the University that deal with the universal problems are at woi^ how 
equally necessary that there should be the fourth, — that which relates to 
the holy Being above us, and to the men that are about us; so that we may 
learn to love Him that is above us and the men that are about us. 

Let me remind you, therefore, that with reference to this fourth depart- 
ment of our University there are several outstanding features of interest 
It is the oldest part of the University. It b the pulsating heart around which 
all the others had their existence. I like to believe that its wonderful 
achievements and marvelous growth during these years have helped to en- 
hance the reputation and to increase the usefulness of the University, 
in a maimer excelled by no other department. Notice this also, — the won- 
derful reach of the School of Theology; for wherever the reputation of Bos- 
ton as a historic intellectual center has gone, and wherever the reputaticm 
of our jusdy celebrated Faculty has reached, from there our students have 
come, passing a half-dozen other institutions to attend Boston University, 
until, during the last ten years, we have probably had a larger average 
membership than any other theological school in the country. Then, again, 
it has had a very definite purpose. Its aim has been not to rear scholars, but 
to make scholarly preachers; not to teach its students how to read in He- 
brew, but how to think in English; not to teach us how to make speeches 
about dead systems of theology, but to relate us to the practical, every- 
day facts of life; and to make us alive to every need of the present And 
then the School of Theology through all these years has been character- 
ized by a passion for truth. It has insisted upon investigating everything 
in a spuit of reverence. It has claimed the privilege of examining every 
page of the great Book, in order to prove to our time the eveilastiDg 
sovereignty of the Book. It has been animated by an unswerving loyalty to 
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Him whose name is above every other name. It has given full-hearted 
allegiance to the Church as the supreme organization of God for the uplift 
of humanity. Upon these things the school is primarily instituted. And 
what a noble contribution it has made to the good of humam'ty; to the 
clarifying of the conceptions concerning the Divine Being; to the strength- 
ening of the bonds that hold the units of society together in that ideal 
union we call the brotherhood of men. Thirteen hundred alimmi have 
borne its name during the years, and all but two hundred and fifty of them 
are at work at the present time doing what they can to teach men how to 
love God and how to love their neighbor. Five bishops of the Methodist 
Church are numbered among its alunmi. Numerous educators — some 
of them you have had the pleasure of listening to this afternoon — are 
among its worthy sons. And now Dr. Murlin comes to lead us. I think 
he has the right to expect certain things of us. There is no group of 
alimmi of this University that has a larger opportimity to reach men and 
women of means, and to induce them to turn their riches into the chan- 
neb of this University. There is no group of alumni that has a better 
opportunity to influence young men and women to join this splendid rank 
of undergraduates. I am sure that I voice the sentiment of every alum- 
nus of the School of Theology when I pledge on their behalf our loyalty, 
our support, our sympathy, our prayers, to Dr. Muriin in the rich days 
that we believe the loving, all-ruling God has in store for him as the leader 
of Boston University. 

The Chairuan then introduced the next speaker: — 

We welcome the President and his body-guard to the platform. Now, 
I think we might as well hear from the two professors who are overdue 
before the Glee Club. We may need the Glee Club more after the pro- 
fessors. First we will hear from Dr. Coit, who represents the College of 
Liberal Arts and who speaks for the Faculty. 

Dr. Jddson B. Corr replied: — 

Mr, Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen, President Murlin, Friends of the 
University: 

Dr. Knudson and I are tardy by reason of a misunderstanding for 
which we are not in the slightest shade responsible; neither are our watches. 

Listening to the speeches that are being delivered over at The Ven- 
dome, looking at this room crowded to its utmost capacity, looking at the 
decorations of the building, allowing the mind to nm back over what has 
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transpired during the last ten or twelve hours, a careless observer nught 
be inclined to say that this is a grand occasion; that this is a great day for 
Boston University. Now, perhaps it is, and perhaps it is not. But, you say, 
"We have inaugurated a new President. We have inaugurated Dr. Lemuel 
Herbert Murlin as President of Boston University. Does not that mean it 
is a great day?" Perhaps. There is danger, — that word may be a little 
too severe, — I might say there is a possibility that this day will turn out to 
have been a grand holiday, simply a festal occasion, a sort of academic 
celebration followed by headache, lassitude, and lack of energy. If the 
Trustees, if the members of the Faculty, if you who are here, greet Dr. 
Miurlin with a smile, a cordial shake of the hand, tell him occasionally 
that you are praying for him, and then lean back, as it were, and say, 
''Doctor, you are President of Boston University. The control of the 
whole machine is practicaUy with you. And now, sir, we are looking, with 
profound interest, with prayerful, eager expectations, to see what you will 
do. The Trustees have put you down here on the course. It is all clear. 
Now, we are intensely interested in watching you and seeing how you run 
and what you will accomplish." Do you know what he will do? I do, 
although I have not had a secret interview with him, and have not asked 
him what he would do; but I can tell you what he will do tmder those con- 
ditions. He will reach out and lay hold of every line of influence that he 
can touch. He will work heroicaUy, and he will achieve a most magnificent 
failure. This is just as true as the world. He does not come to us with any 
power to work miracles. We have heard frequent reference to the fact 
that he comes from the West, the breezy West; but he does not bring with 
him any bottled-up, concentrated energy of the Western cyclone which will 
sweep us on to success, if we are lethargic and do not work for success 
ourselves. 

If you should turn back, perhaps two or three generations in the 
literature of the chiux:hes, you would find an expression frequently ap- 
pearing something like this: "Each member of the Church came to fed 
upon the heart a great burden of souls." And if you read the history that 
immediately follows, you will find that something was done, and something 
wonderful happened. Now, what do we need here? We need that every 
member of the Board of Trustees, every member of every Faculty, every 
student, and every alumnus, — every one of you and every one whom you 
represent, — shall come to feel an intense burden of the soul for Boston 
University. Then something will be done. Then this will be a great day, 
and Dr. Murlin will be able to accomplish something. He is not looking 
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for those who will 6tand beside him. I believe, Dr. Murlin, you are look- 
ing for those who will march beside you; and, perhaps, you will welcome 
a few who may attempt to get about half a step in front of you, if they can. 

The Chaikican thus introduced the next speaker: — 

Many years ago, before most of you were bom, I remember General 
Booth, the grand old man, speaking in our Monastery on the Hill; and as 
he arose to speak, some one of the brothers said, ''Oh, dose the window 
there. The draft will be on the General." The old man said, ** In Heaven's 
name, if you can find a draft, turn it this way." That is as our new Presi- 
dent sajTS, as he comes in here to-night. He asks for fresh air. Let us have 
air. Let us have those windows open, please. And I will now introduce 
to you Dr. Knudson, who will speak for the Faculty of the School of 
Theology. 

Dr. Albert C. Knudson thus responded: — 
President Murlin, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

It is a very special pleasure to me to represent on this occasion the 
Faculty of the School of Theology. For two years our new President was 
my chief in Baker University, and I am glad publicly here to welcome him 
again as chief. In those Kansas days of ten or twelve years ago I came to 
know his sterling qualities: his remarkable poise, his imflagging industry, his 
unfailing geniality, his strength of character, his fimmess of purpose, his sim- 
plicity of spirit, his lofty idealism, his remarkable grasp of the concrete prob- 
lems of education, his administrative genius, and his unconquerable opn 
timism. It is a great asset to any institution to have such a man at its head. 
And second only to these qualities which he possesses are the intellectual 
keenness, the soundness of judgment, the refinement of taste, the cordiality 
of heart, the culture of mind, and the largeness of vision of her who rules as 
queen in his home. We, therefore, as a University, congratulate oiu^elves 
on such an addition as this to our working-force, and we congratulate 
likewise President Murlin and Mrs. Murlin on the magnificent field which 
we offer for the exercise of their gifts. 

As the Faculty of the School of Theology we are proud of the past 
of our institution. We are proud of our alumni. They have literally girdled 
the earth with their activities as preachers, as educators, as missionaries, as 
ecclesiastical administrators. They are unsurpassed by the alumni of any 
similar institution in the world. We are likewise proud of our present stu- 
dent body. Coming, as they do, from upwards of two thirds of the States 
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of the Union, representing two score or more educational institutions, thejr 
form a company of yotmg men who for intellectual earnestness, virilitj of 
mind, and religious passion are second to no similar student body in all this 
country. We are proud of the past and proud of the present of our insti- 
tution. Yet we look forward to even greater things in the near future. 
We have always aimed, as an institution, to stand near to the throbbing, 
religious life of men, but at present we are about to enter upon a new 
era in this regard. Aside from our new President, we have recently wd- 
comed a new Dean and a new Professor of Religious Psychology. And 
these men are bringing the school into a closeness of contact with the 
Church such as was impossible before. This closeness of connection with 
the Church will mean a larger and better school, and this in turn must 
needs mean a larger and better University. We as a Faculty believe m 
the University idea, and we here pledge ourselves to devote all our energy 
and power to make real and vivid and vital the University idea on Beacon 
Hill. 

The Chaikican replied: — 

These monks are awful braggers. Now, we will hear from the Glee 
Qub. 

Music by the Glee Club. 

The CHAisiiAN then said: — 

Dr. Hooker will now speak for the alunmi of the School of Medidne. 

Dr. Edward Beecher Hooker responded as follows: — 
iff. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

This is, indeed, an auspicious occasion. It is a peculiarly happy occa- 
sion for the medical profession, and for me, as its representative, because 
I am going to preach a sermon. Now, it is not often a doctor has a chance 
to preach to a minister, but this is my opportimity to-night and I intend 
to take advantage of it. Generally, when we have a minister in our power 
it is when he is sick in bed, and then he is so much like every other man, 
only more so, and so helpless, that one has not the heart to preach to him. 

We are indeed a blest and f ortimate people. We are living in a country 
of great expanse and fertility and wonderful diversity of crops of one kind 
or another. But there is one crop that is more valuable than any other for 
man; more valuable than the com of Kansas; more valuable than the 
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codfish and beans of Boston; more valuable than the cotton of the South; 
more valuable than the minerals of the West; and that is the crop of boys 
and girls. They come at every season, God bless them, whether the sun 
shines, whether it rains or whether it is dry; and this very precious crop 
must be taken care of, and must be brought up. And of all the occupations 
in the world there is none higher, of greater importance and of heavier 
responsibility, than that of the rearing of this crop of bo3rs and girls. Now, 
the lesson which the medical profession is learning to-day more than any 
other is prevention, — how to prevent disease and preserve health. This 
applies to education. We must strive to prevent evil and preserve goodness 
and to build character, to make good men and women and citizens possess- 
ing dvic virtue. Prevention, then, is the word which we bring to the teach- 
ing profession and to the President, as we have f oimd it the forward word 
in our profession. Now, President Murlin comes to you, we know, well 
equipped. He comes from the broad fields of Kansas, where the mighty 
winds sweep over the plains. Of all his equipment, there is one thing which 
he has not brought with him. He has not brought with him a cyclone cel- 
lar. Now, a cyclone cellar is needed in Kansas, and it is needed in Boston. 
Every man of arduous labor needs a place to which he can retire to escape 
from the winds, no matter whence or how they blow; to avoid fatigue; 
to find a place of rest and meditation. No man of fifty years of age, — and 
in twenty-seven days your new President will be fifty years old. I do not 
know Mrs. Murlin's age; but if I did know it I would not tell it — 

President Murlin inter pokUed: — 

K you did you would have to seek your cyclone cellar. 

Dr. Hooker replied: — 

K you were there I should be in good company. 

Then Dr. Hooker continued: — 

No man of fifty years of age can work as arduously and continuously as 
a man of thirty or even a man of forty. Therefore, he must have hb 
cyclone cellar into which to retire occasionally, if he is to do the great work 
which we believe he will do for this University. Therefore, another word 
which we bring him from the medical profession is that he must take his pe- 
riods of rest. He will perhaps place his cyclone cellar, his place of rest, on 
the shore, where the mighty waves and the mighty tide beat against the 
rocks with a force almost irresistible; and he will know that behind that 
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force, almost irresistible, there is a greater force that is irresistible, — nature, 
— and behind nature, the God of nature. He will, perhaps, place his cyclone 
cellar on the top of a mountain, where he can gaze into the sky and see the 
stars moving serenely in their unchanging orbits, through space almost lim- 
itless; and he will know that within that space is a power which is limitless, 
a power which is the commander, which gives orders, and he will see again 
that there is the God of nature ruling the imiverse. He will, perhaps, plant 
his cyclone cellar in a forest beneath the trees. K he seeks his hours of rest 
in the wood at this season of the year the brilliant coloring of the leaves 
will not blind him to the fact that they are falling, and perchance the falling 
leaf may seem to him an emblem of sadness and of death. But he will 
remember that in nature there is no such thing as destruction, only change, 
— transition from one form of growth to another; but alwajrs life — life. 
And again will he see God, the God of life, the Creator and Sustainer of 
life; and will know there is no death, but only everlasting life. 

Emerson has said: — 

"Whoso walketh in solitude, 
And inhabiteth the wood, 
Choosing light, wave, rock, and bird 
Before the money-kmng herd, 
Into that forester shall pass 
From these companions power and grace." 

So, wherever he plans his cyclone cellar, his place of rest, whether it be 
on the shore or the mountain, or beneath the trees, there may he find rest, 
and knowledge, and power, and grace, and the ability to impart these to 
the young men and women under his care, that they may be pure in heart, 
and see God in this life, which is but a part of and one with the life 
eternal. 

The Chairman then said: — 

Now, if Newton Center is n't a cyclone cellar, I should like to know 
where you will find one. Dr. Coflfin will speak for the Faculty of the School 
of Medicine. 

Dr. John L. Coffin spoke as follows: — 
Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I have been so submerged m an atmosphere of oratory for the last two 
or three hours that I hardly know where I am at I am a good deal like 
the Scotchman's third wife. He had been unfortunate enough to lose his 
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two other wives, and married as a third a most estimable woman, but she 
was known as the homeliest woman in the county. He was asked one 
day, "Well, Sandy, how is it with the new wife?" "Aw, mon, she is fine. 
She is e'en one of the good Lord's handiworks, but she is na one of his 
masterpieces." And so I say that among the assemblage of orators here 
to-night I feel that I am by no means a masterpiece. 

It is my duty and privilege to bring to you, Mr. President, greetings 
and a most cordial and heartfelt welcome from the Faculty of the School 
of Medicine, with the assurance of their loyalty to the University and all 
its aims; and with that assurance I wish to express a desire for a more in- 
timate and closer relation between the different parts of the University, 
that we may work together to achieve the ends and aims which were so 
graphically portrayed in your address when you pictured the ideal munic- 
ipal imiversity. 

The Medical School is really the CindereUa of this University. She has 
had to do her own cooking and scrubbing and washing and ironing, and 
sometimes she has had to do her washing in very hard water, with little of 
that financial soap which renders cleanliness so easy; but she has done good 
work, as her graduates will prove. Her standards, both of entrance and 
for graduation, have always been among the highest; and when we are 
sometimes twitted on the smallness of our number, we remember what Dr. 
Bartol said of his parish in the old North End, when he invited an out-of- 
town gentleman to preach for him and the preacher was surprised at the 
size of the congregation. He said, "I never saw so small a congregation of 
people." "Well," replied Dr. Bartol, "my dear sir, there are but few such 
people." So it is with us. But I feel that all these things will be changed. 
We have felt that we did not get the recognition from the public that we 
deserved. But we have been so busy making good physicians that we have 
not had time to educate the public to a proper appreciation of our efforts 
and results. Now, I expect all this is to be changed. Murlin, the en- 
chanter, has come, — 

"Him who was famed throughout those ages past, 
Merlin who knew the range of all their arts. 
Who built the Ring, his havens, ships, and halls, 
Was also Bard, and knew the starry Heavens; 
The people called him Wizard." 

So I trust this wizard of the West has brought with him that magic slipper 
which will fit this particular Cinderella and enable her to appear before the 
public the princess which she is. 
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The CHAntiiAN thus introduced the next speaker: — 

As we look back over the programme of this daj, it makes us think of 
the English master who asked some of his pupils what thej knew about 
America and one small boy said, '^America is the land where they kill thek 
criminals by elocution." We are certainly dying in a good cause, and we are 
getting good stuff as we go along, and we are willing to continue a little 
longer. We will next hear from Mr. Austin, who will speak for the students 
of the School of Law. 

Mr. Thomas D. Austin replied in these words: — 
President Murlin^ Ladies and Gentlemen: 

As the representative of the Boston University School of Law, it affords 
me great pleasure to express to our new President our hearty congratulsr 
tions, and with all sincerity to pledge our allegiance to him, and to Boston 
University as a whole. 

It was with no litde interest that we listened to President Muriin's 
address at the opening exercises of the Law School. We were profoundly 
impressed with the generous attitude he presented when he outlined his 
plan of setting apart at the Law School a portion of a day in each week 
when he will be ''at home" to all students who may wish to make his 
akeady busy existence still more burdensome by unloading upon too will- 
ing shoulders the many trials which they imagine they may have. We 
appreciate this friendly spirit on the part of Dr. Murlin, knowing, as we do, 
that it is entirely voluntary and not in any sense a requirement of his office. 

The law students, being situated some distance from the University 
proper, have, at times, found it difficult to imagine themselves a part of a 
large institution comprised of several departments of learning. Dr. Mur- 
iin's visits are anticipated with a keen interest, not only because we will 
all have the privilege of meeting him personally, but also because it seems 
to us a means by which we may be brought into closer relations with the 
entire institution. 

About the only time we have the privilege of meeting the students from 
the other departments, especially those of the fairer sex, is when we pay 
our tuitions. Is it not fair to inquire how we can do ourselves justice upon 
such an occasion when we are consumed with the natural bashf ulness of a 
lawyer and vexed with the idea of having to lower our bank accounts? 
Being of a most retiring nature, we ourselves are unable to remedy this 
unhappy condition. Our only hope is that the present-day suffrage move- 
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ment may so gain in strength and purpose that the B. U. Law students 
will some morning see marching up Ashbiirton Place an organized bodj 
of fair academics who shall command us to come forth and kneel at their 
feet Then, and not until then, will our happiness be complete. Some 
might say that we are inviting trouble; but where there 's trouble there is 
apt to be a lawyer; and where there 's a lawyer there is boimd to be trouble. 

The CHAntiiAN then said: — 

I heard the other day of a colored minister who said, "My BrederenI 
I am going to do something that took a great deal of deep thought. In 
the first place, I am going to define the undefinable; I am going to explain 
the unexplainable; and, lastly, I am going to unscrew the unscrutable." 
If there is any man among us who can unscrew the imscrutable it is 
Homer Albers, who will speak for the Faculty of the School of Law. 

Mr. Homes Albers spoke as follows: — 
Mr, Chairman, Mr, President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

When I was asked to make a few remarks this evening for the Faculty 
of the Law School, it was with the distinct admonition not to say too much; 
that there was a five-minute limit, with gratitude increasing in geometrical 
proportion for each minute less. Now, I do not want gratitude exclusively, 
so I am going to take a few of those five minutes, but not all of them. The 
fear lest I talk too long makes me think of an occasion when a judge down 
South said too much. He had a negro before him for sentence. The negro 
had been convicted for chicken stealing, and it was the duty of the judge 
to sentence him; but instead of proceeding promptly about his business, he 
began to question Sam. He said, "Sam, I wish you would explain to me 
how it happened that you should attempt to steal those chickens from a 
yard with the windows in the house all open and a dog loose in the yard 
and not expect to get caught." And Sam said, " Jedge, there ain't no use 
in my trying to splain that to you-all. You would n't understand it. Like 
'nuf if you tried it you would get your hide full of shot, and you would get 
caught besides. If you want to engage in any rascality you stick to de 
bench, where you am familiar." 

The judges produced by our Law School are not of the kind that de- 
serve that sort of a reply, for they have been noted for their promptness, 
their conciseness, their accuracy, their saving of time, almost as much as 
for their fairness and their lucidity. And the judges produced by our Law 
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School can be found all the way from the Chief Justice of the highest court 
in this Commonwealth to the Philippine Islands. The Theological School 
is not the only school that has sent missionaries out to do good to the 
heathen, — or, perhaps I should say, to do the heathen good. 

It is the ambition of the Faculty of the Law School to make good practi- 
cal lawyers; to turn out young men fully equipped to fight the batde of life 
for themselves and for their clients. But our ambition does not stop there. 
We hope to teach them not only some cases that have been, but cases that 
will be, decided, so that they will know the fundamental principles of the 
law, and thereby be reasonably able to prognosticate that which is to come. 
That is not all. We want to make them not merely practitioners, but law- 
yers; and not only lawyers, but men; and not only men, but public serv- 
ants; for every lawyer is, as we were told to-day, a public servant We 
want them to go out and maintain the great reputation, the historic repu- 
tation, of the bar in the preservation to the people of their rights of liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness and the retention of that which they honestly 
get. There is no less occasion at the present time for such guardians as the 
famous lawyers of history have been, because in this country our ruler is 
a majority of the people themselves, instead of a king or despot; in these 
dajTS it is of the utmost importance that the rights of the minority shall be 
safeguarded against the sudden impulse, the temporary wave of passion, 
that may come over a temporary political majority. 

The lawyers have been conservers of the rights of the people from time 
inunemorial. The Faculty want to produce more lawyers. But, more 
than that, the Faculty want to produce better lawyers. We want more 
quantity, but we must have better quality. And if some other departm^it 
of this University will do its share towards producing better men in their 
sphere we will endeavor to attend to our duty too. 

We feel that we have a President who will help us. He has shown it; 
he has come to us and gained our affection and our confidence, and we 
welcome it; but we want his aid, and we want your aid, and we want the 
aid of every citizen of the Commonwealth, and of the country, to the end, 
not only that we may be successful as a school, but that we may be success- 
ful in maintaining the historic traditions and the useful respect for law 
which maintains our institutions. 

The Chairman now said: — 

Before this meeting adjourns we must have a word from the king whom 
we all delight to honor. 
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President Muklin concluded the meeting with these words: — 

I hope to keep within the five minutes. The day has been a great one. 
It has required an immense amount of work to bring it about, but all have 
entered so heartily into the plans that the programme has been carried out 
in every detail It is a fine illustration of what can be accomplished for Bos- 
ton University every day in the year when all its friends are united to carry 
its interests forward. 

Let it be imderstood that the President has an equal interest in every 
department. One of the sp>eakers said — I think he was from the Law 
School, and he made a fine speech, but he made this mistake, — he referred 
to the work going on in this building as "the University proper." This is 
not the "University proper." It requires each and every department con- 
sidered together as one whole to make Boston University: the Law School, 
the Theological School, the Medical School, and the College of Liberal 
Arts, each equally is an essentially vital part of the University. I hope I 
shall not be considered the President of one school more than of another. 
I desire to be at the service of each equally. To this end I hope to have an 
office at the Medical School and to become intimately identified with the 
work there; likewise at the Theological School, the Law School, and the 
CoUege of Liberal Arts. I hope to be of service not only to the members of 
the Faculties, but also to the students, of each department. I shall never 
feel I am doing my duty by this University until each and every member of 
the Faculty and of the student body, in each and every department alike, 
believes he has in the President a personal friend. 

Dr. Coit has made the speech I expected to make on this occasion. 
We must have every friend working in the interests of Boston University. 
No one man can accomplish the task. The new President is not a wonder- 
worker; he is not a magician; he is not a wizard; he is simply a willing 
worker. If all the friends of Boston University will join him in his plans 
he feels very sure the institution can be made to realize its great opportimity. 

He has considerable joy in undertaking this great work; he believes he 
has the right of appeal to all friends of humanity. In promoting a great 
educational enterprise, opportimity is given to men and women to invest 
money, influence, time, and strength in such a way as to bring unfailing 
dividends in increasingly large percentages, not only for time, but for 
eternity. 

Let me repeat, then, that no President, however able he may be, can 
accomplish much for Boston University unless he has the enthusiastic and 
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generous co5peration of every friend of the institution. G>ming back from 
the service in Ttinitj Church this morning, gUndng over Coplej Square, 
crowded with the great company who honored us with their presence, a 
distinguished gentleman of this city said, ''All these are friends ol Boston 
University; but not all the friends of Boston University are here, by any 
means." If in some way we can rally all these friends, and all the educa- 
tional influence and interest which they represent, and vitally attach them 
to the University, its f utiure is assured. If each will contribute his share, 
however small, each helping according to his ability, we shall be able to 
accomplish the great task. 

As an illustration, think of what one circle of friends, the alumni, could 
accomplish. I understand there are seven thousand graduates. Supposing 
each would give ten dollars per year, the total would be seventy thousand 
dollars per year! Thb, added to the resources we now have, would multiply 
many-fold the efficiency of the work we are doing. As matters now stand 
the margin of efficiency falls on the wrong side; you understand at once 
what that means. With seventy thousand dollars a year added to our in- 
come, the margin of efficiency would fall on the credit side, and every ddr 
lar would be doubled in the value of returns in increased efficiency. We 
could then give the Medical School the little additional help it so much 
needs, and is so worthy to have; the Theological School, which has not only 
a national, but an international reputation, could have the additional 
funds needed to carry on its work in the new lines of opportunity opening 
before it; the Law School, which has already accomplished so much for the 
public life of New England, could enter new fields of activity so opportune 
and so invaluable to the community; the College of Liberal Arts could 
avail itself of the half-dozen rare opportunities opening before it to render a 
large and invaluable service to the city; and the general efficiency of the 
University as a whole would thus be greatly multiplied. 

Relieved of anxiety at these points, we could, in the meantime, be 
gathering about us the friends who will give us the larger sums of money 
which will surely come to us when we have proven to the public our right 
for larger support. To reach this favorable consideration, our hope is in 
you. Your ten dollars per year is all that is needed now to make Boston 
University realize its great opportunity. In an institution such as ours, so 
peculiarly characteristic of American democracy, it is far better to have 
seven thousand persons co5perating to the extent of ten dollars per year 
than to have one person giving us seventy thousand dollars per year. But we 
must have both. And so sure as the seven thousand friends contribute ten 
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dollars per year, we shall soon have not only one, but several, who will be 
giving us seventy thousand dollars per year. In the meantime our hope is 
in the large number of friends giving us small sums of money. You are our 
Endowment ^thout your help we can accomplish nothing; with your 
help we can accomplish everything we ought. 
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PRESIDENT and Mrs. Murlin are residing at 647 Commonwealth 
Avenue, Newton Centre, in the mansion so long occupied by Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Huntington. We are privileged to state that Mrs. Murlin 
will be at home to all Trustees, graduates, Faculties, and undergraduates 
of the University, and to all other friends, on the afternoon and evening of 
the first and third Wednesdays of each month. The annotmcement that 
Mrs. Murlin is waiting to welcome all who call will bring to Newton Centre 
a goodly number of earnest well wishers for her happiness and best suc- 
cess in her delightful home and her responsible position. 



THE college bookseller has on exhibition some very fine photographs 
taken at various points during the procession from the College Build- 
ing to Trinity Church. One striking group picture, taken in front of Jacob 
Sleeper Hall, includes all the Trustees, members of the Faculties, and 
Delegates who took part in the procession. Some of these photographs will 
appear in the souvenir volume which the Trustees are about to issue. 



THE imprecedented demand upon our space, owing to the extensive 
progranmie of Inauguration Day, has made it necessary to limit this 
issue of BosTONiA exclusively to the proceedings of that day. A consider- 
able amount of general University news now ready for the press will appear 
in the January issue. 
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THE University Glee Gub rendered invaluable service on Inaugura- 
tion Day by its singing of glees and college songs at the Hotel 
Vendome Banquet and the evening rally in Jacob Sleeper HalL 



THE readers of Bostonia will find in this issue a complete account of 
the exercises of the Inauguration^ including the full text of every 
speech delivered during the various exercises of the day. As very few of 
those who were in attendance at the Inauguration found it possible to be 
present at every gathering of the day, these complete official transcripts of 
the addresses wiU be found of special interest. To those who were unable 
to attend the Inauguration this edition of Bostonia will furnish a more 
complete chronicle of the events of the day than any daily or weekly paper 
was able to supply. Recognizing the profoimd interest which the graduates 
of the University fdt in the Inauguration, and anticipating their desire to 
possess a souvenir of the exercises, the Trustees have generously appro- 
priated a publication fund which makes it possible to offer this greatly en- 
larged issue of Bostonia. The Trustees will also issue a memorial volume 
which will be sent to all colleges and imiversities and learned bodies which 
were represented by delegates at the Inauguration. The memorial volume 
will be nearly identical in contents with this issue of Bostonia. It will, 
however, be printed on specially selected paper, with an appropriate cover, 
and it will contain a number of half-tone illustrations. The account of the 
Inauguration will be prefaced by an historical sketch of Boston University, 
including the administrations of Dr. William F. Warren and Dr. W. E. 
Huntington. The price of this memorial volume will be fifty cents, post- 
paid. Orders may be sent through the office of Bostonia. 



PRESIDENT MURLIN'S INAUGURAL ADDRESS 

THE programme for Boston University which Dr. Murlin set forth in 
his inaugiural address in Trinity Church met an instantaneous and 
hearty response in the Boston press. Dr. Murlin's proposition to make 
Boston University a mimicipal university in the proper sense of that term 
came at a singularly happy time. Never, in recent years at least, has the 
dvic spirit been so awake in Boston as it is at present. Business men 
are keenly interested in any proposition that promises to advance the in- 
terests of the city of Boston. To those who watched the recent campaign 
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to add four hundred thousand dollars to the permanent endowment of Bos- 
ton University it was evident that the merchants of Boston r^;ard the pres- 
ence of Boston University within the actual limits of the city as a valuable as- 
set, and that they are willing to give substantial money subscriptions to the 
University, in the conviction that by helping this institution they are really 
helping the city of Boston. To these far-seeing business men Dr. Muriin's 
announcement comes as a distinctly advantageous proposition. Dr. Muriln 
made it clear that by a municipal imiversity he does not mean a dty or 
State supported institution, or an institution subject to any political con- 
trol; he simply means an institution which shall put all its resources at 
the service of the city, shall identify itself with the life of the city, and shall 
throw itself unreservedly into the work of bettering civic and moral condi- 
tions. For years Boston University has been endeavoring to do precisdy 
this work, but the times are ripe for a closer alliance of the University with 
the moral and educational forces of the city. Dr. Murlin has been quick to 
see this great opportimity, and he has made his appeal to the public. That 
the appeal was effective and the response unanimous and cordial is strik- 
ingly attested by the many editorials in the Boston press commending the 
University and predicting for it a vigorous life in the directions indicated 
by Dr. Murlin in his inaugural address. 



THE INAUGURATION OF PRESIDENT MURLIN 

THE Inauguration of Dr. Lemuel H. Murlin as President of Boston 
University was an exceedingly impressive ceremony. Experienced 
observers of stately imiversity functions agree in the statement that rarely 
have they been privileged to witness an inauguration which passed with 
such precision and dignity as did that of President Murlin. Only those who 
have been called upon to share in the task of preparation for such an event 
have an adequate conception of the multitude of details which underlie so 
great an undertaking. To President Murlin and Dr. Dillon Bronson are 
due high praise for their executive ability and untiring efforts. To Dr. 
E. Charlton Black and his staff of marshals should be given unstinted 
praise for the dignity and efficiency with which they conducted the imposing 
procession to Trinity Church. Many committees, composed of Trustees, 
Faculties, graduates, and undergraduates, worked early and late in deco- 
rating the building and in providing for the reception and comfort of the 
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guests. The Trustees of Trinity Church and of the Old South Church, by 
their princely generosity in throwing op)en the doors of their splendid 
edifices, made possible a stately procession through Copley Square and 
furnished an ideal architectural setting for the brilliant pageant of academic 
gowns and hoods. The Associated Press rendered invaluable service by 
generously offering to take entire charge of the distribution of press reports 
throughout the country. 

Those who contributed in any way to the success of this great under- 
taking have the gratification of knowing that the exercises of Inauguration 
Day distinctly added prestige to the University and gave it a higher place 
in the estimation not only of the citizens of Boston, but of the educational 
world which was so widely represented by college and high-school dele- 
gates. 
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THE DEANSHIP OF THE SCHOOL OF LAW. 

THE resignation of Dr. Melville M. Bigelow as Dean of the Law 
School was received and accepted by the Trustees early in July. A 
committee was chosen from the Trustees to draw up suitable resolutions 
in recognition of the long service and distinguished career of Dr. Bigelow. 

Dr. Bigelow will, however, not end his connection with the school, for 
he will continue his duties as a Professor of Law. The present school year 
will mark his fortieth year in the service of the school. 

As the Trustees were not ready to choose Dr. Bigelow's successor at the 
time of his resignation, upon the urgent desire of the other Trustees, and in 
their behalf and at great personal sacrifice, Mr. Alonzo R. Weed accepted 
the position of Acting Dean until a permanent Dean should be appointed. 

At this time it seems fitting to refer to former copies of Bostonia for 
their statement of the facts in the life and work of the retiring Dean and 
the present Acting Dean: 

The Retiring Dean, Melville M. Bigelow, Ph.D., LL.D. 

"Melville M. Bigelow, the newly elected Dean of the School of Law of 
Boston University, tmites in his ancestry the best traditions of the two 
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States which played the leading part in the colonial history of America. 
His father was a native of Massachusetts; his mother was a Virginian, a 
member of the family which gave to the country its fourth president Mr. 
Bigelow's own broad training and varied professional career have blended 
in a striking degree the characteristics of the widely variant types of culture 
represented in the two sections of the country from which his ancestors 
came. Mr. Bigelow is a native of Michigan. He was graduated from the 
University of Michigan in 1866. Two years later he was admitted to the 
bar in Memphis, Tenn. In 1870 he removed to Cambridge, Mass., and in 
1879 he was granted the degree of Ph.D. by Harvard University. In 1896 
he received the degree of LL.D. from Northwestern University. 

"From the beginning of the Law School of Boston University Mr. 
Bigelow has been one of the most influential members of the Faculty of 
that department of the University. The very organization of the school is 
due, in large measure, to his efforts as a member of the committee which 
was appointed to consider the advisability of establishing such a school. 

"During his long term of service as professor in the School of Law Mr. 
Bigelow has lectured on the Law of Torts and Commercial Paper. For 
many years he has also devoted a portion of each year to the duties of a 
non-resident professor in the University of Michigan. He has lectured 
regularly at other important law schools. 

"As a teacher Mr. Bigelow has achieved great success, not only by the 
clearness of his presentation of his subjects, but by his ability to arouse in 
his students a love of the highest ideals in the legal profession. He has also 
invariably won his students by the genial personality which so admirably 
supplements his broad general culture and his legal acquirements. 

"Mr. Bigelow's works are acknowledged authorities not only in the State 
of Massachusetts, and in every State of the Union, but they enjoy a unique 
standing in England. Among these are works on the law of Estoppel, of 
Torts, of Bills, Notes and Cheques, and Wills. His 'History of Procedure 
at the Common Law' is one of his best-known works. His 'Law of Estop- 
pel' has reached a sixth edition. His 'Law of Torts' has reached a seventh 
American edition, and a second English edition is now passing through the 
University Press of Cambridge, England. 

"The exceptionally brilliant history of the School of Law of Boston 
University is the highest tribute to the wisdom of the founders of this 
department of the University and a striking indication of the success which 
attended their avowed policy of bringing together a Faculty of the most 
commanding intellects of the legal profession. The records of this school 
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include the names of a group of professors and lecturers who are famous 
in the annals of the bar. Among these names none ranks higher than that of 
Melville M. Bigelow, who has recendy received this new and crowning 
honor of the appointment to the leadership of the school which he was so 
influential in foimding and with which he has been connected from the 
flrst day of its history. Already the indications are unmistakable that the 
brilliant record of the last thirty years is to be maintained, and that under 
the wise administration of the new executive officer the School of Law of 
Boston University will maintain its honorable place among the great law 
schook of America." — BosUmia^ Aprils 1903. 

The Acting Dean, Alonzo R. Weed, A.B., LL.B. 

"Mr. Alonzo R. Weed was bom in Bangor, Me., Jan. 22, 1867. He 
was the son of Alonzo Shaw Weed and Esther Ann (Marston) Weed, both 
of whom were natives of Sandwich, N. H. Mr. Weed's mother died when 
he was a lad of seven years. His father, who was widely known in 
the Boston business and religious world as the publisher of Zion^s Herald 
and as a man of far-reaching influence in philanthropic and religious work, 
died in 1906. Mr. Weed's father moved to Newton in 187 1, and the son has 
ever since resided in the house in Newton to which he was taken by his 
parents as a child. 

''Mr. Weed received his early training in the public schools of Newton. 
He graduated from Harvard College in the class of 1887, and completed 
the law course in the Law School of Boston University, graduating from 
that institution in 1890. He was admitted to the Suffolk Bar in the year of 
his graduation from the Law School, and has practised law in Boston ever 
since, in partnership with his brother George M. Weed, under the firm 
name of Weed & Weed. Recentiy the firm has imited with Mr. D. C. 
Brewer under the firm name of Brewer, Weed & Weed. The offices of the 
firm are at 113 Devonshire St., Boston. 

"Mr. Weed has filled a number of important professional and political 
positions. From 1894 imtil 1902 he was Instructor in Equity in the Law 
School of Boston University, and since 1902 he has been Instructor in Equity 
Pleading in this school. In 1899 he became a member of the Board of 
Aldermen of the city of Newton, and for five years he was a member of 
that board, the last two years as president. During the years 1904-05 he 
was mayor of Newton. In 1906 he was appointed by Governor Guild a 
member of the Massachusetts Board of Gas and Electric light Commis- 
sioners. He still holds this office. 
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"Mr. Weed is a member of the Newton Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and is one of the trustees of that church. He is connected with several of 
the social and charitable organizations of Newton, and he is actively in- 
terested in a number of the charitable organizations of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church." — BosUmia^ January, 1908. 

The Dean-Elect, Homer Albers, A.M., LL.B. 

The action of the Trustees of the University in appointing Homer 
Albers, A.M., LL.B., Dean of the Law School has met with most favor- 
able conmient on the part of the alumni and the friends of the school 
Moreover, the appointment is pleasing both to the Faculty and to the stu- 
dent body of the school. The warmth and enthusiasm of the greeting ac- 
corded Mr. Albers upon his first appearance in the lecture-hall after his 
appointment was proof of the cordial relations that exist between him and 
the undergraduates. He begins his official duties as Dean on Sept i, 1912. 

Mr. Albers brings to the service of the school an active mind, a highly 
trained intellect, and a broad and generous sympathy. In the very prime 
of life, he is able to take up the arduous duties of the deanship with abundant 
physical strength and mental vigor. A man of tireless activity, he is pre- 
pared and ready to approach the problems of administration with the con- 
centration and enthusiasm that have constantly marked his work in the 
practice of his profession. 

He was bom in Warsaw, 111., on Feb. 28, 1863, the son of Claus and 
Rebecca (Knoop) Albers. He was graduated from Central Wesikeysn Col- 
lege, of Warrenton, Mo., in 1882, with the d^ee A.B. He then entered 
Boston University Law School, from which he was graduated with high 
honors in Jime, 1885. In the same year he was appointed instructor in the 
Law School, and since that time he has been continuously connected with 
the school as instructor or lecttirer. Of the teaching-stafif of the school he 
is second only to Dr. Bigelow in duration of service. His subjects of in- 
struction have been Bills and Notes, Common Law Pleading, Tradepiarks, 
The Conduct of a Case, and Contracts. For several years he has beeo 
lecturer on business law in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
where, too, he has met with abimdant success. 

In 1885 he was admitted to the Massachusetts bar, and since that time 
he has been actively engaged in the practice of law. In 1903 he was ap- 
pointed a justice of the Massachusetts Superior Court, but for personal 
reasons he was not able to accept the appointment. From 1899 until 1905 
he was a member of the Massachusetts State Ballot Law Commission. He 
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is a member of the Univemty Club, the Boston Art Club, the Brae Bum 
Country Club, and the Conmionwealth Country Club. 

He was married on June 26, 1889, to Minnie B. Martin, at Fredonia, 
N. Y. His residence is at 84 High St., Brookline, Mass. 



BOWNE AND : ERGSON. 
Professor Harry Osborne Ryder, Ph.D, 

FOR some time, Borden Parker Bowne, late Professor of Philosophy in 
Boston University, had been watching with keen interest the work of 
a contemporary French thinker, Henri Bergson, professor in the College 
of France. In 1889 Bergson published his ^'Essai sur les donn^es imm^- 
diates de la conscience," in which he showed the futility of the traditional 
categories. In a recent essay, "L'Evolution Cr^atrice," he makes wider 
application of these same ideas to life in general, viewed from the psycho- 
logical standpoint, and advances toward a personalistic philosophy. 

The interest in this work is that it makes a complete break with the 
mechanical conceptions, pointing out that they are purely static and motion- 
less, and insisting on life and progress, without, however, very clearly seeing 
how these are to be reached. Bowne was confident that if Bergson kept on 
reflecting he would finally come out somewhere in the neighborhood of 
personalism, Bowne's cherished philosophy of reality. To Bowne, a vast 
deal of work in phOosophy is imimportant, as it has no grasp on principles 
and really does not get anywhere. A person who reads such work often 
becomes confused, and if he does not have sufficient clearness of thought 
finds it all great vanity and vexation of spirit. The leading questions con- 
cern epistemology and metaphysics, and their bearing turns on the activity 
or passivity of the mind in knowledge and the personal or impersonal con- 
ception of fundamental reality. Bergson, with Bowne, recognizes that 
epistemology and metaphysics are the two grand inseparable divisions of 
philosophy. The former calls them the theory of knowledge and the theory 
of life; the latter, the doctrine of knowledge and the doctrine of real exist- 
ence. They agree that theories of knowing and of being mutually affect one 
another. The recognition of these fimdamental problems affords a com- 
mon startiag-point for their reflective work. It is not strange, then, that, 
traveling the common road, they should reach a goal with common results. 
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In the first chapter of the essay Bergson overthrows the mechanical 
views and also the prevalent theory of finality. He believes that neither 
mechanism nor finality is a success, but maintains that finality can be ad- 
justed in such a way that it goes less badly than mechanism. Transcendence 
and mechanism, he holds, are far from being new ideas. Bowne overthrew 
with all the force of his subtle mind these false and ungrounded positions. 
Bergson deserves much credit for thus breaking with the mechanical views, 
for French thought has invariably been dominated by such principles. 

In the second chapter he outlines the great directions of the evolution 
of life, the relation of the animal to the plant, the scheme and development 
of animal life, and concludes with the apparent place of man in nature. 

In the third chapter the meaning of life, together with the order of 
nature and the form of intelligence, is set forth. He discusses the possibility 
of a simultaneous origin of matter and intelligence, the origin and destina- 
tion of life, the essential and the accidental in the vital processes and in the 
evolutionary movement, the life of the body, and the life of the ^irit. 

The fourth chapter treats at length the ideas of nothing and unchange- 
ability. Here he takes a glance at the philosophic systems of Plato and 
Aristotle among the ancients, and Descartes, Spinoza, Leibnitz, Kant, and 
Spencer among the modems, and concludes the work with his own deduc- 
tions on the province and sphere of philosophy by sketching the Intimate 
work of true evolution. 

The key to Bergson's philosophy is found in the "flan de vie," the 
movement of life; or, in other words, a unique impulsion, which drives all 
life with impelling power. The ancient philosophies were static, and the 
modem philosophies are practically so. Kant announced the activity of 
the mind in knowledge, and the task of Bowne and Bergson has been the 
elaboration and application of this great principle, which has changed the 
stream of thought from its old well-wom mts. Ancient thought was hdd 
captive by the passive theories of knowledge; modem thought has been 
liberated by the active theory of knowledge enunciated by Kant and eluci- 
dated by reflective minds both in Europe and America. 

Perhaps the most death-dealing criticism of both Bowne and Bergson 
was employed in demolishing the evolution of Herbert Spencer. The first 
important work of Bowne in the early seventies was to show the utter 
absurdity of Spencer's philosophy, and he never ceased to criticise the 
Spencerian philosophy even after that S3rstem had been regarded as ill- 
grounded and untenable. In 1905, when Bowne was traveling in Japan, 
he delivered forty addresses to refute Spencer's philosophy, which was at 
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the time of his visit so popular among the Japanese. Bergson likewise pays 
his respects to the "synthetic philosophy" in no uncertain manner. In the 
introduction he speaks of "the false evolution of Spencer, which consists in 
cutting up the actual reality, already evolved, then to put it together with 
these fragments and thus to give, in advance, all that it is busying itself to 
explain," and adds that a philosophy of this kind will not last a day. 

In his r€sum^ of the philosophical systems he declares: "When a 
thinker arises who announces a doctrine of evolution where the progress 
of matter toward perceptibility would be retraced in the same time as the 
march of the spirit toward rationality, where the complication of the cor- 
respondences between the outer and the inner would be followed from 
degree to degree, where the change would become at last the substance 
itself of things, toward it all faces would tiun." Now Bergson maintains 
that the powerful attraction which Spencerian evolution has exercised on 
contemporary thought comes from that fact. This, then, is the illusion of 
Spencer: "He takes reason under its actual form; he breaks it; he scatters 
it in fragments which he hurls to the wind; then he puts the fragments to- 
gether as a whole and dissipates the movement. Having imitated the Whole 
by a mosaic work, he imagines that he has retraced the design and estab- 
lished the origin." 

Bergson thus dismisses the Spencerian philosophy with utter contempt, 
as did Bowne, who held that evolution restated an unanswerable problem 
after all had been said and done, and declared that its missing link was a 
fiction and a fancy of the scientific mind. While both maintained that man 
presents to us the climax of creation, the highest expression of evolution, 
neither maintained that man is the descendant of the ape. Man is a nobler 
creation, differing from the animal not in degree, but in his essential nature. 

Now Bergson sets before us his view of evolution: "Evolution appears 
the progressive tendency of materiality and intellectuality by the gradual 
consolidation of them both. The business of evolution is to follow this 
movement in its actual results, instead of putting together artificially these 
results with the fragments of themselves. Such appears to be the proper 
function of philosophy. Thus understood, philosophy is only the return of 
the ^irit to itself, the coincidence of human conscience with the living 
principle from which it emanates, a contact with the creative effort. It is 
the deep study of becoming in general, the true evolution, and consequently 
the true continuation of science, provided we understand by this last word 
the sum total of established and demonstrated truths." Bergson evidently 
recognizes that no antithesis must exist between matter and mind, but fails 
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to see how this fact is to be realized. Just here Bowne comes to his rescue 
by affirming that the living intelligence alone can remove the antithesb; 
and in this way he also disposes of the mechanical or materialistic view by 
recognizing its phenomenal truth, together with an escs^ from its essential 
error. 

Both thinkers agree that the categories are meaningless apart from life 
and intelligence. ''We know that each of the cat^ories of our thought, 
unity, multiplicity, mechanical causality, and intelligent finality, does not 
fit the things of life." Bowne puts the thought thus: ''Instead of testing 
our fundamental experience by the categories, we must rather fiind the 
meaning of the categories in experience. This experience is not the passive 
experience of sense, but the active self-experience of intelligence." And 
again he sajrs, "Being, causality, unity, identity, turn out to be unintelligible 
and impossible apart from intelligence." 

Bergson concludes that the idea of nothing does not so much imply the 
absence of something as the absence of utility. Bowne declares that "that 
which does nothing, determines nothing, neither acting nor acted upon, 
most certainly is nothing." Neither of these philosophers can deduce motion 
from the motionless, nor change from the changeless, and Bowne finds in 
the free intelligence the source of change and identity, of imity and plural- 
ity, and of all outgo whatsoever. Bergson is at a loss to reconcile these 
apparent contradictions, and, instead of reaching their conciliation in in- 
telligence, tends to emphasize the eternal flow to the exclusion of the fact 
of existence. In breaking with the static philosophy, he goes to the other 
extreme of overestimating the progressive interpretation. Bowne*s per- 
sonalism would enable him to sacrifice neither of the great facts of existence 
and progress. 

To Bowne there was no physical explanation of the origin of life. Life 
is explicable only on spiritual groimds. Science has been openly and 
honestly neglectful of the soul reality, but has frequently gone beyond its 
province by endeavoring to explain the problem of life. Bergson recognizes 
that science deals only with inert matter: "Physics and chemistry study only 
inert matter; biology, when it treats physically or chemically the living be- 
ing, considers only the inert side." These sciences deal with phenomena, 
not with reality. The problem of reality is metaphysical rather than physical 
or biological. Mind or spirit is the only ontological reality, and all the kin- 
dred problems lie outside the scientific realm. 

Bergson finds abundant room for study and reflection in science, phi- 
losophy, and religion. In humanity, of which we form a part, intuition, 
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which is much more highly devdoped in the animals than in man, is almost 
completdy sacrificed to intelligence. The place of intuition is thus set forth: 
'^ It is a lamp almost extinguished, which revives from time to time, hardly 
for some instants. But it revives, on the whole, where a vital interest is at 
work. On our personality, on the place which we occupy in the whole of 
nature, on our origin, and perhaps also on our destiny, it sends forth a 
feeble, vacillating light, which neverthdess pierces the obscurity of the 
night where intelligence leaves us." The business of philosophy is to 
strengthen these intuitions. The farther it advances in this work, the more 
it percdves that intuition is the spirit itself, and, in a certain sense, the 
lite itself. Now, philosophy introduces us to the spiritual life, which shows 
us at the same time the relation of the life of the spirit to that of the body. 
Bergson regards the great mistake of religion its separation from the prac- 
tical needs of life. ''The great error of spiritual doctrines has been to be- 
lieve that in isolating the spiritual life from all the rest, in suspending it 
in space as high as possible above the earth, they would afford it protection 
from every assault: just as if they would not expose it to being taken for an 
effect of mirage." Bowne protested as vigorously against false and super- 
fidal views of the religious life, and insisted that the great thing in life is to 
live the large, rich, full, beautiful life; to embody in concreteness the liv- 
ableness of life. 

Bergson proclaims human liberty, the absolute reality of the person and 
his independence outside of matter, man's privileged place in nature, and 
the probable survival of the personality. Consciousness is distinct and essen- 
tially free from the organism which it animates. The movement of life is 
upward; of matter, downward. ''The entire life, from its initial impulsion 
which hurled it forth into the world, will appear as a stream which rises 
and which contrasts the descending movement of matter." Bowne accepted 
all these teachings as necessary for the rational life of largest freedom and 
highest possibility. 

The French thinker rejects radical mechanism and finality and the evo- 
lutionary hypothesis which is dosdy related to the mechanical conception 
of life, because he is unable to sacrifice experience to the exigencies of a 
system. The doctrine of finality requires modification, but the mechanical 
view is set aside as meaningless and imperfect. Hence he is approximating 
Bowne, who adopted the organic conception that "thought must be viewed 
as an organic activity, imfolding gradually from within, and not mechan- 
ically put together from without." 
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Bowne put much emphasis on the doctrine of the immanence of God, 
which was an interpretation of Paul's great utterance, "In him we live and 
move and have our being." "The thing, the central thing, is the recognition 
of the divine will in all life, and the loyal, loving effort to make that will 
prevail in all life." The doctrine of the immanence centers in the thought 
of God the Father Almighty, of Jesus Christ his Son and our Lord, of the 
sanctifying, inspiring, life-giving Spirit, and of the kingdom of God. To 
Bowne, God was the Great Companion, the Everlasting Friend, oinr Guide, 
our Counsellor. Bergson develops, though not at length, a similar line of 
thought in a significant passage: " God reveals himself very near to us and, 
in a certain measure, in us. He is of psychological essence, and not mathe- 
matical or logical. He lives with us. like us, but, in certain wajrs, infi- 
nitely more concentrated and focused upon himself, he abides." 

One of the most eloquent passages is found at the dose of the chapter 
on "The Meaning of Life," where he shows that animal and plant exist 
for the human race, which is able to remove every obstruction in its path as 
it moves onward: "As the smallest grain of dust is bound up with our entire 
solar system, drawn with it in this imdivided movement of descent which 
is materiality itself, so all the organized beings, from the lowest to the 
highest, from the first forms of life up to the time where we are, and in all 
places as in all times, render visible to the eyes a unique impulsioHy op- 
posed to the movement of matter, and in itself indivisible. All the living 
are held by it, and all submit to the same formidable pushing. The animal 
finds support in the plant, man rides on animals, and the entire human 
race, in space and in time, is an immense army which gallops beside each 
one of us, before and behind us, in an animated charge capable of over- 
coming all resistances and of overwhelming all obstacles, even perhaps 
deatii itself." 

Personalism is the conception to which speculative thought is fast 
coming. From all sides thought is seen to be converging upon this convic- 
tion, as the only one which makes thought possible. That which thinks, 
feels, wills, acts, and abides is the only reality, and this is found only in 
the active intelligence, the living spirit. Intelligence is active and reality 
is personal. While Bergson has not yet reached this goal in epistemology 
and metaphysics, we confidently believe that further reflection will lead 
him in the direction of personalism. His weakness is that he has not thought 
the problems through to their logical solution. Like Green, in his "Pro- 
legomena to Ethics," his teaching, for the most part sound, requires addi- 
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tion and completion rather than correction, and doubtless his next work 
will bring him to a fuller recognition of the implications found in his phi- 
losophy of knowledge and reality. 



RECENT ADVANCES IN VARIOUS FIELDS OF SCIENCE. 

Professor Norton Adams Kent^ Ph,D. 

" A DVANCES in the arts and sciences" is a trite expression, but ever a 
jl\ fresh one, connoting as it does more and more startling discoveries 
and numerous applications of these toward the conservation of human life 
and the multiplication of the comforts of mankind. 

One of the worst features of the Spanish American War was the large 
death rate from typhoid fever. The experiment of compulsory inoculation 
recently tried in our army diuing certain manoeuvres has demonstrated be- 
yond a doubt the value of such a proceeding, practically no deaths having 
occurred among those inoculated. In the army the source of typhoid in- 
fection is generally the water supply, while the dweller in city and town is 
subject to two sources of danger — those of water and milk. The time may 
therefore soon come when it may seem advisable to vaccinate even the 
civilian, not only for smaUpox, but for t3rphoid as weU. There are no un- 
pleasant reactions attending the process, the only question at present being 
the duration of the resulting inununity. 

In commercial chemistry we may well note the increasingly great ex- 
tension of the use of the ''Thermit" process. A mixture of granulated 
aluminium and iron oxide ignited reacts and thereby generates sufficient 
heat to produce molten steel, which latter if conducted into a mold around 
the joint or fracture produces a permanent weld. The apparatus has reached 
a high degree of perfection, being compact, portable, and easy to manipulate. 

Another step toward industrial efficiency is that of the production of 
high-grade steel by the electric furnace, a process fully established in Italy, 
at Niagara Falls, and in Norway. It is the opinion of experts that the doom 
of crucible steel has already been sealed by this new process. The electric 
furnace has been further applied to the manufactiu^ of nitrates. The 
nitrogen and oxygen of the air unite in the chamber of the furnace. The 
oxides of nitrogen are then swept out and dissolved in water; to the result- 
ing add, lime is added, and the calcium nitrate, which is the main product. 
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is used as a fertilizer in place of sodium nitrate. This process is already a 
commercial success in Norway, where electric power can be generated at 
low cost from the ''white coal" — the melting snow and mountain stream. 

In applied physics the new Moore light has met a long felt need, — that 
of a "white" light, not so yellow as that given by the incandescent electric 
lamp. A high-pressure dectric current is passed through an extended 
system of glass tubing, attached to the ceiling and walls of the room to be 
lighted and filled with carbon dioxide gas at low pressure. The effect b 
most pleasing to the eye, the pearly whiteness of the glow closely resembling 
stmlight. In passing, it may be stated that the improvement in the ordinary 
incandescent lamp fdament stiU continues. The Columbia Incandescent 
Lamp Company of St. Louis, Mo., standing at the head of the list in the 
quality of its manufactured product, is now producing a drawn tungsten 
filament (not "squirted" or pressed as formerly) of 1.25 watts per mean 
horizontal candle-power which will bum 1,000 hours and stand even rough 
handling, whereas the old carbon filament consuming 3.05 watts will bum 
but about 450 hours. 

Of great importance from the standpoint of the physics laboratory, as 
well as the commercial establishment, is the invention of the May-Ndscm 
vacuum pump, so recent, indeed, that it is not yet upon the market, — the 
product of certain members of the staff of the Geophysical Laboratory in 
Washington. This pump is purely mechanical, involving the use of no oil 
or mercury, consisting solely of two channeled disks of cast iron set eccen- 
trically, one fixed and the other movable; and this charmingly simple 
device will in two minutes exhaust to at least n^ mm. mercury column 
pressure a flask of 6 litres capacity — a feat f ormeriy not dreamed of in the 
field of the moderately high vacuum pump. 

Of as yet purely theoretical interest is the fact that Professor Rubens 
has just lately succeeded in isolating an infra-red radiation of 0.3-Qmi. 
wave-length, the longest yet obtained. This further narrows the gap, the 
upper limit of which is now the 2-mm. electromagnetic wave. But for the 
existence of this gap, the ingenuity of man would have discovered and 
isolated an unbroken series of radiations from a wave-length so short as 
o.oooi mm., up through the longest wave (some himdreds of meters in 
length ) used in wireless telegraphy, to an electromagnetic radiation of in- 
finitely great wave-length — a wonderful "ether gamut." 

In closing this brief survey, one surety should not fail to mentiim an 
agency which bids fair to concern most vitally the future welfare of the 
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people of our country. I refer to the Bureau of Standards at Washington, 
D. C. Not established until 1901, and then numbering but a few tens of 
workers on its staff, it has now grown to occupy a most important place in 
our government; for it has 286 employees, four laboratory buildings in 
Washington, and branch establishments in Pittsburg and Northampton, 
Penn., and in Charleston, S. C. The field of its operations is continually 
widening, although the problems already being studied are numerous and 
also as diverse in their natiure as, for instance: conservation in the use of 
materials employed by manufacturing concerns of our country, the safety 
of the public as affected by the length of spans of bridges and similar 
structures, the maximum justifiable limit to the speed of transportation, 
the testing (for flaws) of structural iron and steel, the effect of stray electric 
currents on the corrosion of water-pipes, the testing of industrial products 
to ascertain if they warrant the advertised claims of their manufactiurers, 
and many other problems. The bureau reserves the right to refuse to make 
any test if such can, or ought to, for any reason, be made by the manu- 
facturer himself. But chief of its purposes are those of serving the people 
of the United States along lines in and similar to those above mentioned, 
and of solving the problems of other government bureaus, of state and 
mimicipal governments, and of public-service commissions. It is with 
great satisfaction that we can look upon this institution and feel justified in 
our claim that here at least we have a scientific department of our govern- 
ment of which we may verily be proud. 



THE COURSES FOR TEACHERS. 

IN another column of this issue of Bostonia will be found a list of the 
courses which the College of Liberal Arts offers to teachers diuing the 
second semester. Teachers of English and all who are interested in English 
literature will note the three new courses which are offered by Dr. Black 
in that department. The attendance on the Teachers' Courses during the 
first semester was larger than that of any previous year. It has been con- 
clusively shown that these courses are to maintain themselves with increasing 
efficiency side by side with the more popular extension courses offered by 
the co5perating colleges of Greater Boston. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 
Bishop Wiuasd F. Mallaiieu. 

BOSTON UNIVERSITY has again suffered the loss of one <rf the 
members of its Board of Trustees. 

Bishop W. F. Mallalieu, LL.D., died on Tuesday evening, Aug. i, igiiy 
at his residence in Aubumdale, Mass. 

Bishop Mallalieu was bom in Sutton, Mass., Dec. ii, 1828. He grad- 
uated from Wesleyan University, in the class of 1857. He had received the 
following honorary degrees: D.D., Wesleyan University, 1874; LL.D., New 
Orleans University, 1891. He was married, Oct 13, 1858, to Miss Eliza 
Frances Atkins, of Sandwich, Mass. He entered the ministry of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church in 1858, and, previous to his election to the office of 
Bishop, in 1884, he had held several prominent pastoral appointments in 
Boston and vicinity. He was elected a Trustee of Boston University in 
1898, and continued in this position until his death. He had also held office 
as a trustee in Wesleyan Academy, Mass., East Greenwich Academy, R. I., 
and New Orleans University. He was a prolific writer of articles for re- 
views, magazines, and the secular and religious press. He was also the author 
of several books. 

The funeral services were held on Friday afternoon, August 4, in the 
Centenary Methodist Episcopal Church, Aubumdale, Mass. Bishop 
John W. Hamilton, LL.D., pronounced the eulogy. The interment was at 
Bay View Cemetery, Sandwich, Mass. 

Zion^s Herald of Wednesday, August 9, contained a portrait of Bishop 
Mallalieu, and many tributes from prominent men who had long known 
him. 

The Boston Transcript of Wednesday, August 2, contained an editorial 
on Bishop Mallalieu from which we take the following extracts: 

"^th the death of Bishop Mallalieu there passed a unique figure in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. . . . His was a striking personality. 
There was an austere dignity in his bearing that was almost Roman in 
quality. His patriarchal appearance lent impressiveness to his pulpit utt^- 
ances. On any theme that stirred him he could deliver himself with forceful 
directness and rugged eloquence. . . . Bishop Mallalieu was a fine type 
of the Methodist preacher of the old school." 
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THREE IMPORTANT ACTIONS BY THE TRUSTEES. 

Al* ^e Anntial Meeting of the Board of Trustees on Monday, January 15, 
<^jL the following important actions were taken: 

Homer Albers, A.M., LL.B., of the School of Law of Boston University, 
was appointed Dean of that department. His official duties are to begin 
Sept. I, 191 2. Acting Dean Weed will continue his service in this position 
during the present academic year. We publish elsewhere in this issue of 
BosTONiA a portrait of Dean-Elect Albers and a sketch of his professional 
career. 

The Board of Trustees have for some time been considering the ad- 
visability of asking the alumni to nominate members of the Board. The 
principle of such method of representation was approved at this meeting. 
The alumni are already numerously represented on the Board, but the 
action of the Corporation now makes it certain that the choice of such 
membership would hereafter rest with the Alumni Association. 

Silas Peirce, Esq., of the Board of Trustees, who, since the resignation 
of Richard Husted, Esq., has generously performed the responsible duties 
of Treasurer of the University, has been appointed president of the newly 
organized Cosmopolitan Trust Company, and has consequentiy fotmd it 
necessary to relinquish his position as Treasurer of the University. His 
re^gnation will take effect April i, 1912. 
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PRESIDENT MURLIN AND THE ALUMNI, 

THE efforts which President Murlin is making to rally to the support 
of the University the graduates of all departments of the institution are 
unremitting, and are already showing beneficial results. Dr. Murlin re- 
gards the great body of seven thousand graduates as the most important 
asset of the University. In all his plans for the development of the institu- 
tion he relies upon the systematic and hearty co5peration of the alumni and 
the altunnae. He has already addressed on various occasions the graduates 
in the vicinity of Boston; he has spoken before the alumni association in 
New York; and he has just completed a trip to Pennsylvania, where he met 
the graduates of Boston University residing in Meadville and vicinity. 
These addresses in places remote from Boston are of inestimable advantage 
in making the University known to the educational public of these States. 
If the graduates of the University will throw themselves heartily into the 
work of co5peration the Editors of Bostonia are confident that future issues 
of this journal will record a remarkable development of the institution under 
Dr. Murlin's many-sided and vigorous administration. 



CHRISTMAS GATHERING OF THE EPSILON CHAPTER. 

THE Christmas gathering of the Epsilon Chapter will linger long in 
the memory of those who were privileged to hear Dr. Crothers in his 
address on Charles Dickens. The attendance was larger than the most 
sanguine of the Execiifive Committee had anticipated. At the banquet the 
resources of the lower corridor of the College Building were taxed to the 
utmost. After dinner the graduates adjourned to Jacob Sleeper Hall, where 
they heard an address that for genial, subtle satire and restrained pervaave 
humor was really imique. Nearly every sentence was an epigram, but the 
artistry was so perfect that the monotonous regularity of an epigrammatic 
address was wholly absent. It seemed like the easy flow of conversation of 
a cultivated man of the world. Easy, indeed, but — Sudet muUumfrustraque 
labored ausus idem. 

The officers of the EpsQon Chapter deserve and will receive the hearty 
thanks of all our graduates for bringing within our college walls for the 
Christmas reimion this prince of American essayists. 
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DR. MELVILLE M. BIGELOW. 

THE announcement of the retirement of Dr. Melville M. Bigelow 
from the Deanship of the School of Law will cause great sorrow to a 
wide circle of graduates and friends of Boston University. Dean Bigdow's 
connection with the School of Law goes back to the b^;innings of the school, 
to the period of Bennett, Hillard, Russell, and Merwin — the days of the 
legal giants, as they seem to the lawyers of the younger generation. To say 
that among these illustrious jurists the name of Bigelow has an assured 
place, primus inter pares, is to fix his rank among the leaders of the pro- 
fession. From the beginning of its history the School of Law of Boston 
University has enjoyed a unique position among law schools because of 
the important professional positions in public life obtained by its graduates. 
The high percentage of its successful candidates at the Bar Examinations 
under Bennett and other Deans was proverbial. For the last nine years 
Dr. Bigelow has been at the head of the school; the prestige of his name 
and of his published works has spread the reputation of the school through 
the English-speaking countries of the world. The professional success 
which rewards the graduates of this school is quite as much assured to-day 
as it was under Dean Bigelow's illustrious predecessors. Within a few 
weeks three of the most important legal and juristic positions in the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts have been filled by graduates of the School of 
Law of Boston University. Dean Bigelow relinquishes the Deanship of the 
School of Law at a time when conditions are entirely favorable for an un- 
precedented development under an able successor. That the school will 
continue its admirable record under Acting Dean Weed and Dean-Elect 
Albers is evident to all who are acquainted with their plans and know 
their tried abilities. 

It is a source of real pleasure to be able to announce that although 
Dean Bigelow will no longer carry the burden of administration, his connec- 
tion with the school is to continue, and the students will have the privilege 
of receiving his masterly instruction and of coming under the influence of 
his gracious and genial personality. 



THE Editors earnestly request the secretaries of all classes which held 
reunions during the holida3rs to send to the office of Bostonia an 
account of the gatherings. These notices will be of great interest to the 
members of the classes, and they will serve the future historian of the 
University as invaluable official records. 
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MORE MEN IN THE COLLEGE. 

THE systematic efforts which have recently been put forth by the 
University and the graduates to increase the proportion of men in 
the enrohnent of the College of Liberal Arts have been strikin^y successfuL 
The entering class in the college last September contained 75 per cent mofe 
men than did the class of the previous year. The intellectual ability of these 
new men is very mariLed, and they have entered into the spirit of the col- 
lege in a way which shows that they are interested in their woric and are 
satisfied with their decision to enter Boston University. The prospects of 
a large attendance of men diuing the coming year are good. With widening 
experience, those who are conducting this important work are planning a 
more systematic campaign, and every prospective student receives very 
carefid attention. The recent appeal which was made to our graduates has 
brought in the names of scores of promising young men, and every effort 
will be made to present to these men in a dignified and legitimate way the 
advantages which Boston University offers to its students. Any additional 
names of prospective students which may be forwarded by our graduates 
to President Murlin or to Dean W. M. Warren or to Mr. E. W. Lord will 
be welcomed, and the names will be carefully recorded. 

This excellent report will prove especially gratif3ring to the graduates 
who have so generously subscribed to the fund vdiich has made possible the 
appointment of a Men's Secretary for the College of Liberal Arts. The 
money thus subscribed has already brought in generous dividends to the 
college, and the work thus begun bears indications of becoming more and 
more useful in the next few years. 



DR. HUNTINGTON'S LAST ANNUAL REPORT. 

DURING the summer of 191 1 Dr. Quntington issued his anntial rqMirt 
for 1910-11, covering the last year of his administration as Preddent 
of the University. Our readers will welcome the abstract of this report 
which will be found elsewhere in this issue of Bostonia. Under the de- 
partmental notes will be found extracts from the annual reports of the 
Dean of the College of Liberal Arts, and the Deans of the Schools of 
Theology, Law, and Medicine. 

"'T^HE Historical Register of Boston University," fifth decennial issue, 
«!> 1869-1911, will be mailed to any graduate of the University on re- 
ceipt of 15 cents for postage. 
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BOWNE AND BERGSON. 

THE comparative study of Bownc and Bergson, by Dr. H. O. Ryder, 
which will be found among the contributed articles in this issue of 
BosTONiA, deserves and will doubtless receive the carefid attention of our 
readers. Professor Bowne, ever alert to new movements in the philosophic 
world, had for some time been carefully observing the speculative work of 
Bergson and had suggested to his advanced students in Boston Univer- 
sity a carefid study of this rising thinker. That the suggestion bore fruit 
is evidenced by Dr. Ryder's paper. So far as we know, Dr. Ryder is the 
first to institute a direct comparison between Bergson and Bowne. Dr. 
Bowne has usually been compared with Lotze, his German teacher, and 
Eucken, the German contemporary, whose teachings most nearly approxi- 
mate his own. To compare Bowne with Bergson, a French scholar, who was 
walking close beside him, offers a novel study. 



ALL persons who are candidates for advanced degrees in Boston Uni- 
Xx versity and all who are proposing to matricidate in the Graduate 
School should send for the recently revised circular of information issued 
by the Executive Conmiittee of the Graduate Facidty, and the circular of 
instruction regarding the preparation of A.M. Theses and Ph.D. Disser- 
tations. ^ 

The Graduate School of the University has recently undergone a com- 
plete reorganization, and the requirements regarding study in residence 
and the presentation of theses and dissertations have been more strictly 
defined. 

The growth in the number of resident candidates for the higher d^rees 
of Boston University is one of the most encouraging features of the recent 
history of the University. The Teachers' Courses have been a potent factor 
m drawing students who are graduates of other colleges, but, during the last 
few years, there has been a marked increase in the number of graduates of 
the G)llege of Liberal Arts of Boston University who have returned for a 
year of advanced study in residence. 

At a meeting of the Board of Trustees last June, Dr. W. E. Huntington 
was made Dean of the Graduate School, with leave of absence for the coming 
year. Professor J. B. Coit, of the Faculty of the College of Liberal Arts, 
was made Acting Dean in the absence of Dr. Huntington. All letters of 
inquiry should be sent to Professor Coit, at 688 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF RELIGIOUS PSYCHOLOGY AND 

PEDAGOGY. 

WE call the special attention of our readers to the remarkable work 
which is in progress in the newly established department of Religious 
Pqrchology and Pedagogy, under the direction of Professor Norman E. 
Richardson, of the School of Theology. A detailed statement concerning 
this work will be found under the department notes of the School of Theology 
in this issue of Bostonia. This new department has already accomplished 
striking results in bringing the University into vital contact with a very 
large number of the most earnest and thoughtful teachers and philanthropic 
workers in the community. This close relationship must idtimatdy result 
in an increased enrolment of students in the College of Liberal Arts, as well 
as in the professional schools. President Murlin is cordially supporting 
and effectively assisting this new work, which is an impressive practical 
application of the theory of a municipal university as set forth by Dr. 
Murlin in his inaugural address. 



A NEW EPSILON. 

ANEW edition of EpsUon is in preparation, and it is hoped to have the 
completed work in the hands of the graduates of the College of Liberal 
Arts by the middle of next May. All notices of change in name, address, 
occupation, or degrees should be sent at once to the Secretary of the Epsilon 
Chapter, Mrs. J. E. Pearson, 6 Garrison St., Boston. 

It is especially desired that any one who can give the name of the secre- 
tary of any of the following classes of the College of Liberal Arts should 
forward the name at once to Mrs. Pearson: '77, '79, '80, '81, '82, '83, '84, 
'86, '88, '89, '92, '93, '95, '96, '98, '99, '02, '03, '04, '06, '08, '09. 



PROFESSOR LYMAN C. NEWELL has found it necessary, on ac- 
count of greatly increased duties arising from the large attendance in 
his courses in Chemistry, to relinquish the Associate Editorship of Bostonia, 
a position which he has held since April, 1910. By his painstaking aad 
efficient service as Associate Editor he contributed greatly to the accuracy 
and efficiency of Bostonia as an official organ of communication between 
the University and its graduates. Professor Newell's editorial colleagues 
part with him regretfully; they congratulate him on his successful work in 
the Department of Chemistry, and predict still further success in his class- 
room and laboratory work as a result of greater freedom in the apportion- 
ment of his time. 
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UNIVERSITY NOTES 



PRESIDENT HUNTINGTON'S LAST ANNUAL REPORT. 

On the thirty-first of last July Dr. W. E. Huntington presented to the Trustees of 
the University his annual report for the year 1910-11. The report notes the resigna- 
tion of Mr. Albert C. Houghton and Dr. Osmon C. Way from the Corporation and 
the appointment of Dr. George S. Butters as Secretary of the Board of Trustees in 
place of Dr. Willard T. Perrin. Two additions to the Board of Trustees are recorded, — 
Mr. George F. Willett and Mr. William M. Butler. Of Mr. Willett the report says 
that he is "well known among wool dealers and manufacturers in Boston, a former 
student in the College of Liberal Arts, and a generous giver toward the Endowment 
Fund of 191a" Mr. William M. Butler "is a graduate of the School of Law; he has 
served in both branches of the Massachtisetts Legislature with signal ability, was 
President of the Senate, and has won distinction as an attorney in Boston." 

Feeling reference is made to the loss which the School of Law sustained in the 
death of Professors Archibald C. Boyd and N. Thurston Abbott during the year. 
The resignation of Mr. Richard W. Husted as Treasurer of the University after an 
umintemipted service of thirty-six years elicits the following well-deserved words of 
appreciation: "To have stood so long at this important post, to have carried heavy re- 
sponsibilities so steadily, to have met a multitude of emergencies with patience and 
courage, to have managed properties of great value with unimpeached integrity, make 
up a record that is worthy of all praise and gratitude from the entire University." 

A detailed description is given of recent important changes in the affairs of the 
Corporation, whereby the financial interests of the University have been brought under 
a well-ordered system of accounting. 

The report then takes up the matter of the Presidency, describing the various steps 
which led to the election of Dr. L. H. Murlin, and his entrance upon his new post 
early in July. 

Dr. Huntington also refers to his election as Dean of the Graduate School, with 
the understanding that no duties shall be required of him for the year 1911-13. Refer- 
ence b made to the appointment of Professor J. B. Coit as Acting Dean of this depart- 
ment for the year 1911-13. 

The report notices the appeal which was made to the State Legislature for State 
aid to Boston University by Colonel J. H. Benton. Of his argument before the Legis- 
lative Committee the report says: "It included an array of facts in the history of Boston 
University that alumni and friends are grateful to have published far and wide." Under 
the head of "Finances," the report mentions the recent addition of $400,000 to the 
Permanent Endowment Fund, and says: "Every assurance is given by the Trustees 
that this Endowment Fund is to be held in inviolable trust. The income only is to be 
used. The funds received from donors are invested in good bonds by a committee 
expert in finance. These bonds are in a safe deposit set apart for this Endowment 
Fund ak>ne." 

Under the head of "Gifts," grateful acknowledgment is made of contributions of 
money or of works of art from the anonymous founder of the Emma F. Munroe Fund, 
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from Mr. H. Clifford Gallagher, Colonel J. H. Benton, Miss Alice C. Linscott, Mias 
Elizabeth Linscott, and the graduates of Miss Hersey's School. 

The completion of the Ahimni Professorship of History Fund is mentioned. 

A paragraph is devoted to the University Extension and Teachers' Courses. 

The cancelation of the agreement between Boston University and the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College is noted: ''The President and Trustees of each institution 
have mutually consented, in friendly agreement, and by formal votes that are leooxded, 
to terminate the alliance." 

A full page of the report is devoted to the recent reorganization ci the Graduate 
School. 

Other items discussed are The Music Teachers' National Association, The Ter- 
centenary of the King James Version of the English Bible, The Commencement Exer- 
cises, and the Annual Meeting of Convocation. 

The report concludes with the following persoiuil note: 

"In this closing paragraph I cannot refrain from expressing mncere gratitude to 
the Trustees, the Faculties of the several Departments, the Graduates and Students 
of the University, for the untold kindness shown to Mrs. Htmtington and myself in aU 
the years of our service. While it costs some pain to sever the relations that have been 
so delightful to us, we are satisfied to resign to other hands the work that is to be done, 
feeling that we have had our share of the honor there is in serving so noble a cause as 
our University represents. 

"Whether or no I shall ever resume active relations with the University, I shall 
never cease to cherish the friendships made in the University community during the 
past thirty years, nor abate one jot or tittle of my love and loyalty to Boston University." 

The reports of the Deans of the College of Liberal Arts and the professional schools 
will be found under the departmental notes. 

The University has recently published the fifth decermial issue of "The Historical 
Register of Boston University," covering the period from 1869 (the year in which a 
charter was granted to Boston University) until June, 191 1, and including the names 
of all who were graduated at the Commencement last June. 

The numerical summaries show that the whole number of graduates of the Uni- 
versity is 7,149, divided as follows: men, 5,355; women, 1,794. 

The whole number promoted from the varioiis departments is as follows: 

Graduate School 401 

College of Liberal Arts i,8aa 

College of Oratory (1875-1880) 104 

College of Music (1876-1893) 23 

College of Agriculture (1876-1911) 533 

School of Theobgy 1,181 

School of Law 9,366 

School of Medicine 1,161 

The preparation of this new edition of the register was in charge of Dr. W. E 
Huntington, assisted by Miss Ethel B. Rirkton, '10, and Miss Helen B. MacNeO, '13. 

On Wednesday, February 14, the University will observe the Day of Prayer for 
Colleges. The programme of the day and the list of speakera will be announced later. 
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WOMEN GRADUATES OF BOSTON UNIVERSITY ORGANIZE. 

A meetiqg of the women graduates of Boston University was held at the College 
Building on December 15, to listen to the report and the recommendations of the com- 
mittee appointed in October to consider the advisability of forming a Women Grad- 
uates' Chib. There were present graduates from the Law School, the Medical School, 
and the College of Liberal Arts. 

It was vot^ that an organization of women graduates of all departments should be 
formed. Ruth L. S. Child, C.L.A. '93, was elected temporary chairman, and Augusta 
N. Putnam, C.L.A. '91, temporary secretary. It was also voted that a By-Law Com- 
mittee be appointed, with Miss Child chairman ex officio^ and that this committee 
report at a later meeting. 

The character of the new organization will not be that of a merely social body; 
the women are organizing for work and for definite aims. The need of such a body 
has been keenly felt, and was emphasized on all sides that afternoon. 

After the business meeting, the alumns joined the undergraduate women in a 
Gamma Delta Christmas spread. 

At the inauguration of Dr. Guy Potter Benton as president of the University of 
Vermont, last October, the degree of Doctor of Laws was conferred upon President 
Murlin of Boston University. In conferring the degree President Benton addressed 
President Murlin as folbws: 

"President Lemuel Herbert Murlin, Boston University, Boston, Mass,: 

"Upon you, Lemuel Herbert Murlin, teacher, preacher, and college builder, in 
recognition of your monumental work in the upbuilding of one of the greatest church 
colleges of the Trans-Mississippi region, for your distinguished ministry to the Amer- 
ican Church in Berlin, where from Sunday to Sunday you had as your hearers the best 
intellectual offering America has to present to Germany, and as an earnest of the hope 
that your presidency of a great dty university in the capital of American culture may be 
signally successful, with the approval of the University Senate and the Corporation of 
the University of Vermont and State Agricultural College, and by virtue of the author- 
ity vested in me by the State of Vermont, I confer the degree of Doctor of Laws, honoris 
causa; in testimony whereof you are invested with the appropriate hood of your aca- 
demic rank and presented with this dipbma. My chief of former days, my associate 
and friend of the years, may you be blessed by God and honored of men in the great 
work committed to your hands." 

At the suggestion of the Trustees of the University, a committee composed of rep- 
resentatives of each department met in the Trustees' Room at the college on the after- 
noon of December 97 and prepared the draft of the constitution of the Boston Uni- 
versity Alumni Association. This Association is intended to include graduates of all 
departments, and is to be wholly in the hands of the ahmmi, in this differing from the 
University Convocation, which is under the control of the Trustees. 

The committee suggested to the Trustees that the Convocation and the new Asso- 
ciation might profitably be meiged in one body, if some arrangement could be made 
by which the election of officers and the general control of the organization couki rest 
with the graduates. 
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President Murlin attended the meeting of the Educational Association ci the 
Methodist Episcopal Church at Allegheny College, Meadville, Penn., on Wednesday 
and Thursday, January 3 and 4. Dr. Murlin is president of this Association. At the 
close of the meeting of the Educational Association President Murlin proceeded to 
Syracuse, N. Y., where he attended a meeting of the University Senate at Syiaaise 
University on Monday and Tuesday, January 8 and 9. 

On Monday, February 5, a reunion of the Ohio alumni of Boston University was 
held at the First Methodist Episcopal Church in Columbus, O. The invitation was 
extended to all graduates and former students of the University, with their wives or 
husbands or escorts. 

The banquet was addressed by Professor Norman E. Richardson of the new 
Department of Religious Psychology and Pedagogy. 

The Executive Conunittee consisted of Rev. Luther Freeman, A.B. '89, president, 
and Rev. Shepherd F. Harriman, S.T.B. '79, secretary. The secretary's records show 
that one hundred and thirty-three graduates or former students of Boston University 
entered this institution from the State of Ohio. 

Among the many public addresses which President Murlin has recently delivered 
are the following: On Friday, January a6, he addressed, in New York, the Boston 
University alumni residing in New York City and its vicinity. On the folbwing day, 
Saturday, January 37, he delivered, in Cooper Union, New York, an address on "The 
University and the City." This was one of a course of public lectures on "Phases d 
Education" given by the Department of Education of the City of New Yoii^ On 
Tuesday, January 30, he delivered, at Bellows Falls, Vt., an address before a Distriat 
Conference of the Vermont Annual Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Churdi. 

Miss Emily L Clark, '87, chairman of the committee appointed to secure funds for 
portraits of Dr. William Fairfield Warren and Dr. William Edwards Huntington, re- 
ports the following subscriptions received since the last acknowledgments in Bostonia: 
Miss Sarah L. Bird, Mr. George K. Clarke, Miss Grace B. Day, Dr. George H. Earl, 
Mr. C. T. Gallagher, Professor F. H. Hodge, Mrs. R. L. O'Brien (second contribution), 
Mr. James Olmstead, Miss Victoria Zeller. 

On Wednesday, February 7, the University will celebrate the centenary of the 
birth of Charles Dickens. The services will be held, at 12 o'clock, in Jacob Sleeper HalL 
All departments of the University will participate. The address of the day will be given 
by Dr. E. Charlton Black. All graduates and friends of the University are invited to 
attend. 

Die dUgemeine Mythologie und ihre ethnologischen Grundlageiu Von Dr. Paul 
Ehrenreich, of Berlin University. 

This admirably clear and timely work constitutes Part One, in Volume IV, of the 
new "Mythok>gische Bibliothek," now appearing in Leipsic. It consists of twelve 
chapters, the first and last being a general introduction and conclusion. The others 
treat of the comparative and universal study of mjrthology, the ethnological view-point, 
the materials, the growth-stages, forms, migrations of myths, and the true principles 
of their interpretation. The vital connection of the study with ethnology is rightly 
emphasized. Without joining the ranks of the much-ridiculed ** mondsCchligen" inter- 
preters, the author is thoroughly awake to the prominent part which the varying ap- 
pearances of the moon have had in producing m&rchen and myths among all peoples 
in the state of nature. No teacher of mythology should fail to read and re-read this 
freshest of works in the field. W. F. Warrek. 
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GRADUATE SCHOOL. 

The Graduate School of the University has issued a pamphlet containing notes of 
instruction on the preparation of Theses and Dissertations required, respectively, of all 
candidates for the A.M. and Ph.D. degrees. The first paragraph of this pamphlet is of 
special importance to all who are working for an advanced degree in Boston University: 

"Theses and Dissertations demand original investigation and original thinking. 
They involve patient, resolute effort in collecting worthy material in a chosen field, 
well-ordered reflection upon such material, and absolute accuracy as well as construct- 
ive power in the formal presentation. In no sense is either a Thesis or a Dissertation 
merely a criticism of the opinions of others, a book review or a series of book reviews, 
an exposition, a commentary, or a compilation. In preparing Theses and Dissertations, 
regard must be had not only to the value of the content, but to bgical and effective 
arrangement. Every Thesis should show the results of original research; every Disser- 
tation should be a distinct addition to the sum of human knowledge." 

Copies of this pamphlet, as well as of the revised Circular of Information, stating 
the conditions under which the graduate degrees are given, may be obtained by address- 
ing the Acting Dean, Graduate School, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 

Dr. Arthur W. Weysse has been appointed a member of the Executive Committee 
of the Graduate School of Boston University in the place of Dr. Lyman C. Newell, who 
relinquished the position on account of a greatly increased attendance of students in 
the Chemistry Courses. The Executive Committee of the Graduate School is now 
constituted as folbws: Acting Dean Judson B. Coit, Professor E. Charlton Black, 
Professor A. C. Knudson, and Professor A. W. Weysse. 



COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS. 

THE BENTON PBIZES. 

Josiah H. Benton, Esq., has given to the college portraits of the great composers. 
Bach, Beethoven, Gounod, Hftndel, Haydn, Liszt, Mendelssohn, Mozart, Palestrina, 
Schubert, Tschaikowski, Verdi, and Wagner. He now offers the following prizes for 
the best two essays by members of the Senior Class: 

First Prize, Thirty-five Dollars; Second Prize, Twenty-five Dollars. Subject: The 
work of any one of these composers in the Art of Music. Length: From 1,750 to 3,000 
words. Form: Well written by hand, or preferably typewritten, upon numbered and 
fastened sheets about 8^' by 11' in size. Signature: Elach essay must bear an assumed 
name; and must be accompanied by a sealed envebpe containing the author's own 
name, together with the name assumed. Judges: Professors Black, Sharp, and Marshall. 
Presentation: The essays must be sent to the Dean's Office on or immediately before 
May I. 
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SPECIAL REUNION OF EPSILON CHAPTER. 

The special reunioii of Epsibn Chapter, on Friday, October 20, was called to order 
by the president, Mrs. Caroline Stone Atherton. In a few well-chosen words Mis. 
Atherton presented President Murlin to the Chapter. President MurUn spoke in part 
as folbws: 

''We have seven thousand graduates; suppose we could get them all to show thdr 
interest by giving ten dollars apiece for the next five or ten years. Could the money go 
to a better place ? I am a promoter; but a promoter of something that unfailingly pays 
increasing dividends! A word in regard to the More Men Movement. Do not mis- 
understand it and think we do not want more women. We do; we want more men and 
more women, too." 

The treasurer's report was then called for. Mr. Whitaker reported as folbws: 

"We have on hand $50 

** Unpaid bills 40 

" Amoimt unpaid on last EpsUan 350 

"In other words, we have $50 and we owe Sapa But with the dues at $1 we expect 
soon to have funds on hand, so that we shall be able to do something for the Uni- 
versity. We also need a new EpsUon; but if you want it you know how to get it" 

A letter of greeting to Epsibn Chapter from Professor Buck and Mrs. Buck was 
read by the secretary. 

A report from the Conmiittee on Resolutions was then called for. Rev. Charles W. 
Blackett reported for the Conmiittee. 

Epsilon Chapter Resolutions. 
Group I, 

1. Epsibn Chapter shall send greetings to Dr. Huntington, the staunch friend of 
the Chapter for so many years. Adopted unam'mously. 

2. Epsilon Chapter expresses its pleasure at the opportimity of welcoming Dr. 
Lemuel Herbert Murlin as President of the University; and wishes him great success 
in the perplexing duties that confront him. The Chapter pledges him assistance and 
support Adopted imanimously. 

Group II. 

I. Epsilon Chapter commends the action of the University in establishing the 
Teachers' Courses and for the actbn it has taken in the University Extension Courses 
in Boston, and recommends to the alumni individually an extension of the knowledge 
of these courses. Adopted. 

During the discussion of this Resolution, Mr. Lord said that Mr. Stratton D. Brooks, 
Superintendent of Boston Schools, told him that when he first came to Boston and tried 
to establish Teachers' Courses he turned first to Harvard, since it was his own college, 
but he could get no encouragement. Then he came to Boston University, where the 
plans and work were so satisfactorily undertaken that later on Harvard asked to be 
included with Boston University in this work. 

Group III. 

I. It is recommended that the Library Committee of Epsibn Chapter take up anew 
the work of the committee and confer with the Library Committee of the College of 
Liberal Arts. Adopted. 
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2. It is recommended that the Literaiy Committee of Epsilon Chapter confer with 
the secretary, with reference to preparing data and statistics on the various occupations 
of graduates of the College of Liberal Arts, with a view to having the work when com- 
pleted available for reference at the college. Adopted. 

Group IV, 

I . In view of the fact that the Convocation is composed of alumni of all departments 
ol the University, Epsibn Chapter requests the Trustees to consider the advisability 
of making the President of the University the presiding officer of the Convocation, with 
permission that one of the Vice-Presidents may preside in his place at his request. 
Adopted. 

a. Epsibn Chapter requests the Trustees to make such provision in the laws of the 
University as shall provide for the election of at least one member of the Board of 
Trustees by vote of the ahimni of the College of Liberal Arts. 

It was voted that this be laid on the table and referred to the Christmas meeting. 

3. Epsibn Chapter recommends to the University cooperation with the American 
School at Athens and the American School at Rome. Adopted. 

In the discussbn it was brought out that colleges may coOperate upon payment 
of $900 or $350, which entitles their graduates to work without further fees. 

4. Epsilon Chapter suggests that there are possible courses in Economics, Busi- 
ness Administration, and similar subjects which this college, because of its bcatbn in 
the center of a great city, can wisely add to its curriculum. Adopted. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

CHRISnCAS REUNION OF EPSILON CHAPTER. 

The Christmas Reunion of Epsibn Chapter of the Convocation on Thursday 
evening, Dec. 28, 191 1, was called to order by the President, Mrs. CaroUne Stone 
Atherton. 

The report of the meeting of October 20 was read by the secretary and was ap- 
proved. Letters in reply to the Resolutions of October 20 were read from Dr. Hunting- 
ton and President Murlin. The folbwing resolution, which was laid upon the tabb 
at the October meeting, was not taken up: ''Epsilon Chapter requests the Trustees to 
make such provisbn in the laws of the University as shall provide for the election of 
at least one member of the Board of Trustees by vote of the alunmi of the College of 
Liberal Arts.'' 

Mrs. Atherton introduced President Murlin. 

Dr. Murlin spoke briefly, saying that so soon as he had time he proposed to prepare 
an address specially for the alumni and friends of Boston University, and its theme 
would be, "Boston University Is Rich;" that to-night he would give only the outlines 
of such an address: he would not copyright the theme nor the suggestions in the out- 
lines; they were at perfect liberty to use them, for no doubt they could prepare better 
addresses than he, since they knew the facts so much better than he. He was surprised 
that, in looking over the literature of the University, he had not found some formula- 
tkm of the great and encouraging fact proclaimed by the theme, though its truth is 
self-evident, and must become thoroughly apparent upon a littb reflectbn. 

And this is the outline of an address showing that Boston University is rich: (i) In 
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its name; (2) in the unselfish, patriotic purposes of its financial founders; (3) in the far- 
seeing, statesmanlike educational vision, plans, and methods of its educational founders; 
(4) in its location, in the heart of the city; (5) in the devotion, scholarship, noble char- 
acter, and unselfish consecration of its Faculties; (6) in the recognition which it has 
gained in the educational world; (7) in the privilege it has had in inspiring to higher 
learning and nobler living the thirty thousand young people who have here had a part 
or all of their educational training; (8) in the seven thousand graduates who have gone 
out from its various departments, rendering fine and noble service to every good cause 
in every quarter of the globe; (9) in her financial achievements, not only in the advances 
made in endowments and equipment, but in gifts of educational privilege to the stu- 
dents, costing the University a sum of money equal to, and perhaps larger than, her 
present total financial valuation; (xo) in her opportunities and possibilities; (zi) in the 
character of the men who have served and are now serving on the Board of Trustees; 
(13) in the cordial esteem in which the institution is held by the City, the Common- 
wealth, New England, and the Country at laige. 

As illustrative, President Murlin said he would amplify only one item in this sug- 
gestive list — and perhaps it is the one of least consideration in estimating the riches of 
any spiritual movement such as an educational movement; but which, being so con- 
crete and so easily stated in figures, there is a fairly conceivable and understandable 
standard of measurement. He chose the financial achievements, saying that out of the 
ashes of the Boston fire the University, taking account of stock, found that it had rescued 
only about half a million dollars, all told. Steadily the institution has moved forward 
in the thirty or more years since, growing steadily in all the elements that make for the 
strong and stable things in educational excellence. He showed that the institution's 
treasury had paid, over and above what the students had paid into the treasury, a sum 
aggregating, at a conservative estimate, the magnificent total of $3,400,000. In thb 
great fact there was occasion for much gratitude: it constitutes a most remarkable 
financial achievement! Moreover, starting thirty years ago with but half a milUon 
dollars in capital stock, the University, despite giving away so much, had steadily 
grown in valuation of capital stock, which to-day is more than two million dollars abo^ 
all the indebtedness! Certainly Boston University is rich in financial service and achieve- 
ment. A distinguished lawyer, a man dealing with Urge financial concerns, said recently 
that he held a brief for the financial administration of Boston University as highly 
satisfactory, and he had no hesitation in saying that he could easily win his case before 
any jury of financial experts. Let the friends of Boston University sound a note of good 
cheer; let us move forward "with a cheerful courage on;" let us rally heartily, unitedly, 
enthusiastically, in forwarding her interests. Through generous and enthusiastic co- 
operation, everything we ought to be and do is possible. If, starting forty years ago on 
such slender resources, we have accomplished so much, what ought we not to accom- 
plish in the next ten years, having back of us the momentum of these forty years! 

At the close of Dr. Murlin's speech, it was voted to send a note of thanks to Miss 
Ruth A. Baker for her courtesy in providing song-books for the social meeting on Octo- 
ber 20. 

The meeting then adjourned to the supper in the hall below. Here the tables were 
charmingly decorated with holly and the walls were adorned with evergreen trees. 
As over fifty persons came who had not engaged plates, thirty had to go over to Copley 
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Square Hotel for supper. It is greatly to be r^retted that among those who were thus 
inconvenienced thirty had engaged plates bng in advance. 

After supper Dr. Samuel M. Crothers gave, in Jacob Sleeper Hall, a delightful talk 
on Charles Dickens. 

TEACHERS* COURSES. 
The following courses will be offered during the second semester of the present year: 

Anglo-Saxon and Early English. Professor M. L. Perrin. 

2. Continuation of the Course for Beginners in Angk>-Saxon. Saturday, 11 a.m. 

8. Historical Devebpment of Modem English Pronunciation and Orthography. 

Saturday, 9 a.m. 
zo. Middle English. Saturday, 10 a.m. 
Comparative Drama. Professor J. R, Taylor, 

3. Modem Drama. Thursday, 4.30 p.m. 
EifOLiSH. Professor E, Charlton Black. 

3. American Literature from Washington Irving to Bret Harte. Saturday, 10 a.m. 

4. Shakespeare's Devebpment in Tragedy. Saturday, 11 a.m. 
6. The English Novel from Scott to Meredith. Saturday, 13 m. 

French. Professor James Geddes, Jr, 

3. First- Year French. Saturday, 10 a.m. 

4. Third- Year French. Saturday, 9 a.m. 

6. French Literature. Masterpieces of the Nineteenth Century. Saturday, 11 a.m. 
8. French Composition. Thursday, 4.30 p.m. 
xo. Phonetics. Monday, 4.30 p.m. 
Osrman. Professor M. L. Perrin. 
4. An Intermediate Course in Reading and Composition. Saturday, 3 p.m. 
6. Drill in German Pronunciation, Sentence Constmction, and Oral Use of the 
Language. Saturday, ia.30 p.m. 
23. Lectures in German upon German Literature. Saturday, a p.m. 
14. At convenient hours on Saturday and late afternoons, small classes are held for 

practice in German conversation. 
Greek. Professor /. R. Taylor. 
3. Aristotle, Politics. Tuesday, 4.30 p.m. 

Given upon application of not less than six qualified persons. 
Italian. Professor James Geddes, Jr. 

3. First- Year Italian. Monday, 3.30 p.m. 

4. Second- Year Italian. Wednesday, 4.30 p.m. 
6. Third- Year Italian. Saturday, la m. 

8. Dante. Conducted entirely in English. Friday, 4.30 p.m. 
Latin. Professor A. H. Rice. 

2. Latin Writing. Saturday, 9 a.m. 

4. Latin Literature. Saturday, 10 a.m. 
Music. Assistant Professor J. P. Marshall and Mr. S. W. Cole. 

2. A Course in Elementary Harmony. Hour to be arranged. 

4. Advanced Harmony. Hour to be arranged. 
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6. Theory and Practice of Teaching Music in Schools. Hour to be arranged. 

8. A course designed particularly for the as»stance of regular teachers in the pabBc 
schools who are required to give also some instruction in Music. Hour to be 
arranged. 
Physics. Professor N, A, KerU, 

2. A brief survey of the ''New Physics." Saturday, 9 a.m. until la h. 
Portuguese. Prcfessor James Geddes, Jr. 

2. First- Year Portuguese. Wednesday, 3.30 p.m. 
Spanish. Professor James Geddes, Jr. 

2. First- Year Spanish. Thursday, 3.30 p.m. 

4. Second- Year Spanish. Wednesday, 3.30 p.m. 

CALENDAR. 

Conference and Registration, 10 to 12.30, Saturday, February 10. 

Courses Open, Monday, February 12. 

Easter Recess, April 4-X0. 

Optional Examinations, May 13-18. 

The University has issued an official circular containing detailed information re- 
garding the courses, the terms of admission, enrolment and credits, and tuition fees. 
Copies of this circular may be obtained upon application to Dean W. M. Warren, 688 
Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 

On Monday evening, Dec. 4, 1911, the Men's Union of the College of Liberal Arts 
gave a reception to the men students of the professional schools of the University. 
About eighty-five men were present. The meeting was held in the Ganuna Delta Room 
in the College Building. The first speaker of the evening was President Murlin, who 
emphasized the importance of a close acquaintance among the men of all departments 
of the University. Such an acquaintance is helpful from both an intellectual and a 
social standpoint It is also a help in future business and professional life. President 
Murlin was followed by Dr. E. Charlton Black, who gave a characteristically delight- 
ful address on "Scotland and Scottish Universities." At the close of the addresses re- 
freshments were served. Music was furnished by a quartette of men from the College 
of Liberal Arts. 

The Boston Glebe of November 26 contained an illustrated article by Alice Spencer 
Geddes, giving a charming sketch of the literary career of Professor Dallas Lore Sharp 
and his g^ted wife, Mrs. Grace Hastings Sharp. The accompanying illustrations are: 
a portrait of Mrs. Sharp, and sketches of Professor Sharp's study, the Fox Ron from 
"The Lay of the Land," and Entrance to Mullein Mill, with a view of the four chil- 
dren of Professor and Mrs. Sharp. 

On October 6 Dean William M. Warren spoke at Glens Falls, N. Y., before the 
State Convention of the New York Association of Mothers. Dean Warren took as his 
theme " Ends and Means in the Training of Children." 

On Saturday, November 25, Dean Warren introduced to the members and guests 
of the New England Sanitarium, Melrose, Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, chief of the Bureau 
of Chemistry, United States Department of Agriculture. Dr. Wiley took as his topic 
"The Conservation of National Health." 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DEAN OF THE COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS FOR 

191O-II. 

The report of Dean Warren Ix^^ by noting the fact that all officers of mstruction, 
except Professor A. W. Weysse, who had leave of absence for the second semester, 
were in active service throtigh the year. 

The total registration in the college was 805; this total exceeded last year's by 91, 
and the average for the preceding five years by 176. The gain was chiefly due to in- 
creased registration in the Teachers' Courses. 

Detailed reference is made to the Teachers' Courses and the Epsilon Chapter Pro- 
fessorship of History. 

A Professorship of Education is declared to be one of the major needs of the college. 

A careful analysis of the results shown by the reports of the instructors concerning 
the attendance in the various classes is presented. 

Reference is made to an attempt which the Faculty is making to bring about a closer 
uniformity of standard in marking the students in the various classes and departments. 

The general spirit within the college and the net accomplishment of purpose were 
never better than during the past year. 

Grateful acknowledgment is made of Mr. Josiah H. Benton's k>an of pictures for 
the Ganuna Delta Room and for the Library. The Massachusetts Society for the 
University Education of Women, continuing its generous practice of other years, has 
given timely assistance to many of the young women; a friend, whose name must be 
withheld, has given a memorial fund of one thousand dollars, the income of which may 
be loaned to deserving young women in the college. 

After a grateful acknowledgment of personal obligations to the retiring Treasurer, 
Mr. Richard W. Husted, for many considerate courtesies, the report concludes with the 
following tribute to Dr. W. E. Huntington: 

"I wish also to express my pleasure in the hope that throtigh your future service as 
Dean of the Graduate School, the College and the whole University may continue for 
many years to enjoy the advantage of your counsel and influence." 

At the Washington Vacation School for Immigrants in the West End, Professor 
James Geddes, Jr., delivered two addresses, one on the evening of August 7, a full 
account of which appeared in the Transcript of August 8, and another on the fifteenth 
of September, mention of which will be found in the article "The Washington Vacation 
School for Immigrants," in the October number of New Boston. 

The Boston Globe of October 8 contained a Cohimbus Day Symposium entitled 
"What Have the Latin Peoples Done for the New World?" The portion entitled 
"Spain and the New World" was contributed by Professor Geddes. 

The announcement that Mrs. Murlin would address the Young Women's Christian 
Association of the college on Friday, January 13, drew an unusually laige audience of 
young women, who listened with marked attention and great profit to Mrs. Murlin's 
inspiring words. The meeting also afforded the young ladies a delightful opportunity 
of meeting Mrs. Murlin in social converse at the close of the address. 

Professor Lyman C. Newell gave an address on "Alchemy and Medical Chemistry 
in the Middle Ages" before the University Chib of Maiden on Tuesday, October 31. 
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The Men's Graduate Club of the College of Liberal Arts held its annual meeting 
at the college on Thursday, October 19, the night before the inauguration of the Presi- 
dent. A large number of men were present, and enthusiasm prevailed. 

After diimer had been served, President Irving P. Fox, '83, called the meeting to 
order for the transaction of business. 

The officers of the club presented their annual reports, and W. F. Rogen, '94, the 
alumni representative on the Board of Management, reported on the work of the Men's 
Secretary in the College of Liberal Arts for the past year; the reference to the Isige 
increase in the number of men registered in the Freshman Class was greeted with great 
applatise. 

Officers for the ensuing year were then elected, as folbws: president, H. Huestis 
Newton, '83; vice-president, Clarence H. Dempsey, '95; secretary, Everett W. Lord, '00; 
treasurer, Frank W. Kimball, '94; auditor, Robert N. Turner, '06*, members of the 
Executive Committee, Lee C. Hascall, '80, and Frank L. Simpson, '98. 

The president then turned the meeting over to Professor F. Spencer Baldwin, '88, 
who, as toastmaster, presided for the remainder of the evening, and introduced in very 
pleasing terms the speakers of the evening, who were Solon I. Bailey, '81, Professor of 
Astronomy in Harvard University; EUhu Grant, '98, Professor of Biblical Literatuie 
in Smith College; Charles J. Bullock, '89, Professor of Economics in Harvard Uni- 
versity; and Robert J. Sprague, '97, Professor of Economics in Massachusetts Agri- 
cultural College. 

Each of the speakers presented a suggestion of new lines of action which might 
advance the interests of Boston University. Professor Bailey, referring to his own in- 
teresting work in astronomical research, urged that the opportunities for life-work in 
research be impressed upon the student. Professor Grant suggested that the Univer- 
sity make a definite attempt to give opportimity to young men empk>yed in the dty to 
take up academic work. Professor Bulkxrk recommended that the college defiine more 
clearly the meaning of a liberal education and fix definite requirements, so that students 
might understand what was to be expected as a result of a college course. Prt^esaor 
Sprague urged that the University make greater tise of its natural resources, connecting 
itself with the life of the city, and especially extending its work abng the line of Ea>> 
nomics, Sodo^gy, Politics, and Dipbmacy. 

The meeting closed with the college yell, and cheers for President Murlin. 

The class of 1910 of the College of Liberal Arts hekl their first reunion, in the Claflin 
Room, on Thursday afternoon, December 98. The social hour from 4.30 to 5.30 was 
devoted to news and experiences of 1910. The chief topics of conversation seemed to 
be teaching and trousseaux. From 5.30 to 9 the members of the class enjojred, with the 
other members of theEpsibn Chapter who had the good fortune to be present, a notably 
delightful reunbn, banquet, and address. 

Among those present were: Sally E. Batchelder, Geoigia F. Bentley, Helen L. 
Brown, Ethel R. Butterworth, Gertrude P. Clarke, Mildivd M. Cuthbertson, Mildred 
Daniels Benson, Sadie Dewhirst, Helen B. Green, Ella F. Haskell, Gertrude Kaman, 
Olive R. Marshall, Mary K. Taylor, Helen A. Thayer, Bessie E. Wheeler, and Fbr- 
ence C. Young. Georgia F. Bentliy, S$crgtary. 

Mr. Harry O. Ryder, '03, has been appointed Associate Professor of Latin and 
Greek in the Western Maryland College, Westminster, Md. 
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At a meeting of the College Faculty on Friday, January 12, Mr. Royal Merrill 
Frye, '11, was nominated as Jacob Sleeper Fellow for the year ^912-13. Mr. Frye was 
bom. May 37, 1890, at Milford, N. H. He prepared for college at the Waltham High 
School. He entered Boston University in 1908, and was graduated in 191 1 with the de- 
gree of A.B. His major study while in college was Chemistiy; his minor was Mathe- 
matics. He is now enrolled in the Graduate School of Boston University as a candidate 
for the degree of A.M. Mr. Frye proposes to spend the year of his Fellowship in the 
study of Chemistry and Physics, at Harvard University, with the intention of qualify- 
ing himself for a college professorship. 

It was a happy inspiration which led Professor Sharp or his publishers to bring out, 
under the title "The Dallas Lore Sharp Nature Series," a series of nature books, one 
for each season of the year, and designed for the youthful nature-bver. Messrs. Hotigh- 
ton, Mi£Qin and Co. have recently published the first volume of the Series, "The Fall 
of the Year." The book is designed, as the pro^)ectus phrases it, "to fill a gap in 
our children's literature; " but, if we mistake not, a great many middle-aged and gray- 
haired children will buy the book, or borrow it from the younger members of the 
family, and, after reading it, they will wander forth delightedly amid the sights and 
sounds of the woods and the fields. The volume is fully illustrated by Robert Bruce 
Horafall. Crown 8vo, 60 cents, post-paid. 

On Friday, December 15, Professor M. L. Perrin gave before the Young Men's 
Christian Association of the college an address on his recent African trip. The address 
was illustrated by over a hundred lantern-slides from photographs personally taken by 
Dr. Perrin during his trip. 

The Boston Glebe of October i contained an article by Edith Batchebr Sprague 
entitled "Learning to Write: Experience of Raw Recruits under Professor Sharp in a 
University Extension Course." The article is written in a very entertaining style; while 
giving interesting details regarding Professor Sharp's classroom methods, the article 
Itself furnishes a striking example of the successful application of the principles of 
composition which he advocates. 

Professor Sharp gave an address on "Nature Study" before the Annual Conven- 
tion of Plymouth County Teachers at Brockton on Friday, October 27. 

The Outlook of Saturday, October 28, contained an essay by Professor Sharp, en- 
titled "The Little Foxes." The article was illustrated by Mr. Cacton Moore-Park. 

The New England Association of Chemistry Teachers met in the Physical Labora- 
tory of the College of Liberal Arts on Saturday, November 11. The address of the 
forenoon was by Professor N. A. Kent, on "The Electron Theory." The address, 
which was given in the laboratory adjoining the lecture-room, was illustrated by 
several experiments. 

At the business meeting Professor L. C. Newell, chairman of the Committee on 
Current Events, reported for that committee. 

Professor Donald Cameron, of the Department of Latin, gave an address on 
"Horsemanship in Livy" before the American Phibk)gical Association at the annual 
meeting in Pittsburg on Friday, Dec. 29, 191 1. The meeting was held at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburg. 
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Professor F. Spencer Baldwin was appointed by Governor Foss a member of the 
Commission for the Investigation of the Cold Storage of Food and Food Products. He 
is acting as secretary of the commission and directing its investigation. The commwaion 
will report to the Legislature in January, 191 3. 

Professor Baldwin was also engaged by the treasurer of the Commonwealth to make 
the necessary arrangements preliminary to the installation of a pension S3rstem for 
State empbyees on the first of January, 191a. The act providing for the establishment of 
this pension system, which was passed by the last Legislature, was first proposed by 
the State Commission on Old-Age Pensions, of which Professor Baldwin was executive 
secretary. The system will be the first general retirement plan for public employees to 
be established in this country. 

Professor Baldwin has been retained as expert by Mayor Logan and the Finance 
Committee of the City of Worcester to assbt in the formulation of a pension system 
for empbyees in that dty. 

Professor Baldwin delivered two lectures in October before the Bristol County 
Teachers* Association at New Bedford on "The Problems of Old-Age Pensions" aikd 
"Pension Systems for School-Teachers." The dates were October 10 and October 31. 

Professor Baldwin addressed the Somerville Teachers* Association on October 11 
on "The War of Educational Ideals." 

Professor Baldwin is giving a course of lectures on "Elements of Economics" this 
year at the Winsor School, Brookline, open only to graduates of the schoo . 

Professor Alexander H. Rice conducted the following courses at the last summer 
session of the University of Kansas: The Life and Works of Cicero, The Private Life 
of the Romans. These courses were intended primarily for teachers. 

Professor William G. Aurelio addressed the New Hampshire Association of Acad- 
emy Teachers at Kimball Union Academy, Meriden, N. H., on Friday, November 17. 
Professor Aurelio took as his topic "Human Punctuation-Marks." 

The Department of Music of the College of Liberal Arts is giving a course of ten 
opera lectures by Professor John P. Marshall and Mr. Olin Downes, assisted by artists 
of the Boston Opera Company. The lectures are given on Saturday afternoons, at 4 
o'clock, in Jacob Sleeper Hall, beginning January 13. Course tickets are four dollars. 
They may be obtained at Herrick's Ticket Agency, Copley Square. 

Professor John P. Marshall, of the Department of Music, added greatly to the 
impressiveness of the chapel services on Thursday and Friday, December 31 and 33, 
by musical programmes appropriate to the Christmas season. On Thursday the Uni- 
versity Glee Club sang Shelley's anthem, "Hark, Hark, My Soul." On Friday a mixed 
choir composed of students in the College of Liberal Arts sang Vincent's "There were 
Shepherds abiding in the field." 

The Maiden Evening News of Thursday, November 16, contains a leading edi- 
torial which praises in a discriminating and unqualified manner the administration of 
Dr. George Howard Fall, '83, which was then approaching its close. The editor says 
of Dr. Fall: "Mayor Fall has grown in the office. Unlike so many of our mayors, he 
finds himself stronger with the people than when he entered the office." 

Miss Amy B. Baker, '09, is teaching in the Portland, Me., High School. 
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Dr. John E. Clarke, Instructor in History and Philosophy in the College of Liberal 
Arts, conducted courses in Metaph3rsics, Epistemologyi Theism, and Nature Study 
during the last summer term of Grove City College, Grove City, Penn. 

Messrs. Henry Holt and Co. have just published Professor Geddes's edition of 
Hartzenbusch's La Coja y e/ encogida, a three-act drama, with introduction, notes, 
and vocabulary. Professor Geddes has presented a copy of the book to the College 
Library. 

In Great Educators of Three Centuries (The Macmillan Company, 191a), Dr. Frank 
Pierrepont Graves has published compendiously fourteen essays, treating of the main 
contributors to education, from John Milton to Herbert Spencer. Instead of taking 
the several subjects as mere starting and re-starting points for his own reflections, Dr. 
Graves has in each case presented, not of course uncritically, the plain essentials of 
each man's life, thought, and practice. The book is intended, and admirably fitted to 
serve, as a work of reference, a reading-circle book, or a manual for briefer courses in 
the history of modem education. In acknowledging assistance. Dr. Graves gives the 
place of honor to his wife, Helen Wadsworth Graves, A.B. '91. 

Miss Sarah G. Pomeroy, '06, arrived in Boston on the steamship Canopic from 
Naples, on November 5, returning from fourteen months of study and continental 
traveL Miss Pomeroy was awarded the Pi Beta Phi felbwship for 1910-11, which is 
annually bestowed upon that member of the fraternity, from one of the forty-three 
colleges where chapters are maintained, who best fulfils the defined requirements. 
She spent the year studying at University College, University of London, and also 
traveled extensively on the Continent. Miss Pomeroy has just been appointed editor 
of The Arrow. 

Miss Grace Fuller, '04, was married, on Thursday, Dec. 28, 19x1, to Mr. Millard 
Claude Moore, Colby '07. Mr. and Mrs. Moore will reside in Islesboro, Me., where 
Mr. Moore is principal of the High School. 

Miss Ludle Gulliver, '06, is in charge of the Peace Department of the Magazine 
Everyland, published by the Everyland Publishing Company, West Medford, Mass. 
The purpose of the Peace Department of which Miss Gulliver has charge is to educate 
young people in the principles of International Arbitration. 

Mr. L. R. Talbot, '06, has been appointed Graduate Secretary for the Christian 
Association at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. Mr. Talbot was Instructor 
in Romance Languages in the College of Liberal Arts of Boston University from 1907 
until 1910. During the year 1910-11 Mr. Talbot studied in Europe as Jacob Sleeper 
Fellow of Boston University. 

We are happy to be able to report that Miss Bertha Munro, '07, who was so terribly 
injured in a railroad accident last July that her chances for recovery were deemed 
very slight, has recovered, and was able to attend the Inauguration Exercises of Presi- 
dent Murlin in October. 

Miss Elsie Emnui Hatch, '08, was married, on Wednesday, September 37, at Ch'fton- 
dale, Mass., to Mr. Paul Emerson Wadsworth. 

Miss Mildred L. Thomdike, '09, is teaching in New Britain, Conn. 
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Mr. Maro Beath Jones, 'oo» who for the past five years has been an instructor at 
Case Institute of Applied Science, has been chosen head of the Department of Romance 
Languages of Pomona College, Claremont, Cal. Professor Jones spent last summer in 
Europe, and called at the college when passing through Boston on his return. 

Dr. Freeman M. Josselyn, '98, returned to America for a visit last autumn. He sailed 
from New York for Bremen on Thursday, October 12. He is now residing in Munich, 
Germany. 

Dr. John C. Ferguson, '86, has been summoned to Pekin to become the Foreign 
Secretary of the Board of Posts and Communications, said Board being the department 
of the government which has charge of all post-offices, telegraphs, railroads, and navi> 
gation in the Chinese Empire. 

On Friday, December 8, Mr. Robert Lincoln O'Brien, Editor-in-Chief of the 
Boston Herald, addressed the college Young Men's Christian Association. 

Professor Henry Ernest Williams, '09, has resigned his position at Villanova Col- 
lege, Vilianova, Penn., to become head of the Department of Chemistry at Fargo Col- 
lege, Faigo, N. D. 



SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY. 

REPORT OF THE DEAN OF THE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY FOR 1910-II. 

Acting Dean Samuel L. Beiler gives at the beginning of his report some statistics 
showing that the average number of graduates of the School of Theok)gy during tbc 
last three years was fifty, an average larger than that of any preceding triennium. 

A characteristic of the students of the Boston University School of Theok)gy b 
their excellent mental quality, representing, as they do, fifty-two different institutions ol 
learning. The social life of the school has been a potent element in fusing the spirit 
of these many colleges. The religious and missionary spirit of the school is marked. 

Reference is made to the numerous addresses which eminent men delivered before 
the students during the school year. 

The report concludes with the following words: 

*'It is not without some regret that the writer lays down the heavy but pleasant task 
of the last six years; but he looks forward with great expectations to the future of the 
school under the leadership of Dr. L. J. Bimey, the new Dean, and Dr. Richardson, 
in association with the older, tried, and true members of a strong Faculty." 

THE DEPARTMENtJofJrEUGIOUS ^PSYCHOLOGY AMD PEDAGOGY. 

Boston University School of Theology was the first of the three leading theological 
seminaries of the Methodist Episcopal Church to establish a Department of Religious 
Psychology and Pedagogy. The new department, under Professor Norman K, Richard- 
son, has abeady become very popular, the present enrolment being one hundred and 
seven. Of this nxmiber, sixty-seven voluntarily elected the course. Fifteen of the stu- 
dents are enrolled in the Graduate School. 
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During the present year, special emphasis is being placed upon those psychological 
a^>ects of the immature mind which have special religious significance; the pedagogical 
problems and possibilities occasioned thereby; the methods adopted to familiarize 
Sunday-school teachers with the practical contributions of psychology and pedagogy 
to their work; the Sunday-school problems of administration, organization, equip- 
ment, and instruction based upon the eras of development in the immature mind. 
The religious aspects of the mature mind, the educational function of the minister, and 
the theory of religious education are also treated. 

One feature of the department which is attracting wide attention is that of labora- 
tory work being carried on by fifty-six of the members of the class. There are nearly 
fifteen hundred Sunday-school teachers and workers who are codperating with the 
theological students in stud3ring practical problems. 

The many and far-reaching readjustments now taking place in the educational 
work of Protestant churches, including the adoption of the graded system of lessons 
in the Sunday school, are based upon newly discovered facts of child psychology. 
Classes have been organized in various churches, and students put in charge of them, 
with a view to the familiarizing of the teachers with these facts. The student-instructors 
(using Pattee's "Elements of Religious Pedagogy") not only give a course of instruc- 
tion corresponding, in many particulars, to that which they receive in the Theological 
School, but also come into vital touch with the very problems which, as ministers, they 
will, later, be eicpected to solve. 

The hearty cooperation of churches has resulted in the formation of the following 
classes — which Dr. Wade Crawford Barclay says "is probably the most promising 
work in teacher-training ever known up to the present time." The figures following 
each name indicate the enrolment: 

;^^^|Salem Depot, N. H., la; Tyngsboro, Mass., 26; Wobum, Mass., 21; Swampscott, 
Mass., 12; Boston (Saratoga St.), 18; New England Deaconess Training School, 25; 
East Weymouth (Congregational), 10; Maiden (Faulkner), 26; Manchester, N. H. 
(First), 29; West Somerville, 112; Maiden (Center), 64; Dorchester (First), 30; Boston 
(Dorchester Memorial), 22; Boston (City Point), 22; Dorchester (Baker Memorial), 8; 
North Hampton, N. H. (Congregational), 25; Lynn (St. Paul), 32; Newton, 11; Mel- 
rose, 37; Lynn (Broadway), 12; Berwick, Me., 20; Somerville (Broadway), 12; Med- 
ford, Mass., 16; Boston (Winthrop St.), 34; Boston (People's Temple), 26; Lynn (First), 
27; Long Plain, Mass., 11; Cliftondale, Mass., 24; Waltham (Asbury Temple), 21; 
Dorchester (Stanton Ave.), 24; South Braintree, Mass., 17; South Weymouth, Mass., 
30; Boston (Meridian St.), 28; Cambridge (Harvard St.), 24; Lynn (Boston St.), 19; 
Revere, Mass., 23; Boston (First), 22; Arlington Heights, 10; Orient Heights, 7; Nor- 
wood, Mass., 14; Milford, N. H., 18; Forest Hills (Upton Memorial), 22; Salem 
(Calvary Baptist), 18; Newtonville, 24; Dorchester (Highlands), 30; Amesbury, Mass., 
20; Salem (Wesley), 22; Chartley, Mass., 11; Townsend, Mass., 8; Methuen, Mass., 
16; Boston (Hyde Park), 16; Boston (St. John's), 10; Waltham (Immanuel), 39; Bos- 
ton (Morgan Memorial), 11; Brookllne (Bethany Chapel), 20; Reading, 12; Maiden 
(Robinson), 46. 

Besides these 1,317 regularly enrolled in the "Extension" Courses, there are hun- 
dreds who visit the classes or who are reading the text-book by themselves. This direct, 
weekly contact with the practical work of the Sunday school and the discussions in 
the classroom at the University of questions sent in by various teacher-training classes 
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is responsible, in part, for the great amount of enthusiasm shown by the students in 
this course. Of all the fifty-six classes organized, not one has yet failed. 

These classes, conducted in the various churches, are regularly enrolled with the 
Board of Sunday Schools in Chicago, or the Educational Secretary of the Congrega- 
tional Church, Rev. B. S. Winchester, D.D. It is expected that, next June, over one 
thousand Sunday-school teachers and workers will receive the special diploma issued 
jointly by the University and the Board of Sunday Schools. 

Under the joint management of the Board of Sunday Schools and this new depart- 
ment, two important Summer Schools of Religious Pedagogy will be conducted — one 
at Asbury Grove and the other at Hedding — next August. 

Dr. Edgar Blake, while visiting the class in the Theological School and learning the 
large results already accomplished, said, *'What the department in Philosophy under 
Professor Bowne used to be in drawing students to Boston University, this new depart- 
ment, under Professor Richardson, will be for the next twenty-five years." 

Dr. Norman E. Richardson is in great demand as a speaker in connection with his 
Professorship in Religious Psychology and Pedagogy. Among his recent addresses are 
the following: On Tuesday, January 23, he spoke in Toronto before the Sunday-school 
Council of Evangelical Denominations on "A Practical Experiment in the Correla- 
tion of Religions Educational Forces in the Local Conmumity." This Council was 
attended by the publishers of the Sunday-school literature of twenty-six denominations. 
On Monday, February 5, he addressed the Reunion and Banquet of the Ohio Ahimni 
of Boston University, at Columbus, O. On Wednesday, February 7, he addressed, in 
Columbus, a Conference of Ohio Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school Superintendents. 



SCHOOL OF LAW. 

REPORT OF THE DEAN OF THE SCHOOL OF LAW FOR I9IO-II. 

Dean M. M. Bigelow begins his annual report by some statistics regarding the 
attendance in the School of Law during recent years. He next refers to the great 
k>ss which the school sustained in the death of Professor Archibald C. Boyd and of 
N. Thurston Abbott. Regarding work for the higher degrees, the Dean says that it 
''has gone forward under Mr. Adams with marked success and distinction." The 
Boston University School of Law is spoken of as having ''reached a very high standard 
of educational efficiency, a standard which, by its very nature, should produce the 
best results ao k>ng as it lasts.'' 

Several changes have been made in the Faculty of the Law School for the present 
school year: 

Mr. Homer Albers was appointed lecturer in Contracts in place of Professor Ed- 
ward A. Harriman, resigned. 

Dr. Lucilius A. Emery, former Chief Justice of the Maine Supreme Court, has 
been appointed lecturer in Probate Law. 

Judge Robert J. Peaslee, of the New Hampshire Supreme Court, will lecture upon 
Domestic Relations. 

Mr. Michael J. Dwyer, recently First Assistant District Attorney of Suffolk County, 
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was appointed lecturer in Criminal Law. This course will be supplementary to that 
given by Professor Simpson, and will deal chiefly with specific crimes. 

Mr. Ralph W. Foster will give a course in Patent Law. 

Judge Henry T. Lummus, of Lynn, will lecture upon Massachusetts Practice. 

Hon. James M. Olmstead, Referee in Bankruptcy of Suffolk County, will lecture 
on Bankruptcy, supplementing Mr. Newton's course in that subject. 

Mr. Alfred D. Foster, president of the New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
will lecture on Business Insurance, thereby supplementing the course in Insurance 
under Assistant Professor Wood. 

Judge Charles T. Davis, of the Land Court, will give a brief course on Conveyancing 
in connection with the course in Property under Dr. Bowman. 

Mr. Samuel J. Elder will lecture upon Copyright Law. 

Hon. Josiah H. Benton will lecture upon Railroads and Receivers. 

Mr. Albert E. Pillsbury, former Attorney-General of the Commonwealth, will give 
supplementary lectures to the course in Constitutional Law under Professor Macy. 

The lectures of the Law School began on Thursday, September 28. The formal 
opening exercises were held on Monday, October 2, when President Murlin, Acting 
Dean Weed, and Mr. Albers gave brief addresses to the entire student body. 

By the recent action of the Trustees, Assistant Professor John E. Macy was pro- 
moted to a Professorship, and Messrs. Henry C. Sawyer and Chandler M. Wood were 
made Assistant Professors of Law. 

The series of special lectures given before the alumni and students of the Law 
School was so well received last year that a similar series has been prepared for the 
present school year. The lectures have already begun and will continue throughout 
the school year. The list for the special lectures for this year is as follows: Novem- 
ber 15, Samuel J. Elder, Esq.; November 22, Fletcher Ranney, Esq.; December 6, 
Edwin Mulready, Esq.; December 13, Joseph F. O'Connell, Esq.; December 20, 
Joseph C. Pelletier, Esq.; January 10, Walter I. Badger, Esq.; January 17, Walter I. 
Badger, Esq.; January 24, Walter I. Badger, Esq.; January 31, Herbert Parker, Esq.; 
February 7, Fred T. Field, Esq.; February 14, Sherman L. Whipple, Esq.; February 21, 
Judge Charles A. DeCourcy; March 6, Henry F. Hurlburt, Esq.; March 13, Everett W. 
Burdett, Esq.; March 20, Judge L. E. Hitchcock; March 27, Joseph J. Feely. 



SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 

REPORT OF THE DEAN OF THE SCHOOL OF MEDICINE FOR I9IO-II. 

Dean J. P. Sutherland reports an attendance in the School of Medicine consider- 
ably larger than that of the preceding year. 

Attention is called to the fact that graduates of Boston University School of Medi- 
cine who during the year applied for examination before the Massachusetts State Board 
of Registration in Medicine outranked the graduates of all other New England medical 
colleges by obtaining the highest percentages and by having no failures at all. 

Under the head of "Changes in the Faculty" the report notes with regret the resig- 
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nations of Associate Professors Sarah Sweet Windsor and Eliza B. CahiU. Professor 
J. Herbert Moore withdrew from the Department of Materia Medica, as the task of 
teaching in the Departments ol Diseases oi Children and Materia Medica was too ardu- 
ous. His successor in the Department of Materia Medica is Dr. Frank W. Patch, of 
Pramingham. 

A paragraph is devoted to the success which has come to the graduates of the 
School of Medicine not only in their work as practising physicians, surgeons, and spe- 
cialists, but in the performance of duty in positions of trust and great responsibility in 
the wider walks of life. 

Dean Sutherland gives a list of educational and medical exhibits in ^ich the 
school has participated during the last few years. In three of these exhibits diplomas of 
award and gold and silver medals were bestowed upon the school in recognition of the 
scientific and practical value of its exhibits. 

The new Robert Dawson Evans Memorial Hospital for Clinical Research and 
Preventive Medicine, while not an integral part o( the school, will o£Fer to the students 
expanded facilities for advanced work and original investigation. The laboratory and 
research work of the new institution will be conducted by members of the Faculty of 
the Medical School of Boston University. Dean Sutherland pays the following well- 
deserved tribute to a distinguished member of his Faculty: ''The Massachusetts 
HomoBopathic Hospital, of which the Memorial building is a part, the school, the pro- 
fession, and humanity are indebted to our Registrar, Dr. Frank C. Richardson, through 
whose influence, advice, and foresight these possibilities of increased usefulness have 
been made available." 

On the evening of November 28 Dean Sutherland entertained the members of the 
Medical School Facuhy at his home, 295 Commonwealth Avenue, thirty-six members 
being present in spite of the weather, which was unusually stormy. Some business was 
transacted, but the real interest of the evening was the reception given President Murlin, 
it being the first opportunity the Faculty had had for meeting him socially. The occa- 
sion was a very pleasant one, and should result in closer relations between the Medical 
Department and the executive head of the University. 

Professor Edward P. Colby, of the Department of Nervous Diseases, and Mrs, 
Colby celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of their marriage on December 17. With the 
exception of a short interim. Dr. Colby has been connected with the teaching-force of 
the Medical School since 1873. 

Dr. Asa D. Smith, one of the oldest graduates of the school, died on November 2$ 
at his home in Dorchester. Since his graduation, in 1877, his practice had been in South 
Boston and Dorchester, and he was one of the best-known homoDopathic physicians of 
that section. 

Dr. Ahnon W. Hill, of the class of 1887, died at the Massachusetts Homoeopathic 
Hospital on September 17, at the age of forty-seven. Dr. Hill had been in practice in 
Concord, N. H., for a long period, and was highly esteemed by a large circle of patients 
and friends. 

Dr. Emerson F. Hird, of the class of 1910, after a year's service at Trull Hospital* 
Biddeford, Me., has settled in Concord, N. H., and has opened an office at 65 North 
Street. 
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